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A PAIR OF BRONZE TURKEYS .—From THE FLOCK oF Wo. CLIFT, Mystic BRIDGE, CT.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


The Bronze Turkey is the most beautiful and 
desirable of the breeds of turkeys now com- 
peting for popular favor inour country. We 
do not claim for it that it is larger than occa- 
sional specimens of the wild bird, or of the 
other breeds, black, white, buff, slate, or the 
‘‘Narragansetts.” The size of the turkey de- 
pends not only upon the stock bred from, and 
the regular feeding, but upon age, which 





gives the wild birds a great advantage. Nine- | 


tenths at least of all our domesticated turkeys | 


are slaughtered before they are ten months 
old, and very few see the close of their sec- 


ond year. The wild bird does not attain its | 


full size until the fourth or fifth year. Rare- 
ly, the hunters bring in old cocks weighing 
from forty to fifty pounds, and the incident 
generally finds its way into the papers as an 
unusual occurrence. Two and three-year-old 
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cocks of the Bronze breed are frequently re- 
ported as weighing 40 to 45 pounds, and the 
extreme weights of older birds are about 50 
pounds. Heavy weights, we are inclined to 
think, depend quite as much upon regular 
good feeding as upon stock. The full feed 
of birds, reserved for breeding, is generally 
slackened as the laying season approach- 
es, to prevent their too early laying, in the 
Northern States. There is much differ- 
ence in the stock of Bronze turkeys, depend- 
ing largely upon the skill of breeders. Some 
are careless of the reputation of their flocks, 
do not change cocks often, and fail to feed 
well. Their flocks soon degenerate to the 
level of common birds. Others spare no 
pains or expense to breed from heavy birds of 
mature age, which uniformly produce large, 
well-formed turkeys of the most perfect plu- 





mage. The Bronze type, we are inclined to 
think, is the first remove from the wild vari- 
ety. A native cock, kept with bronze hens, 
brings a progeny with some of the character- 
istics of the sire. The half-breeds bred to a 
bronze cock produce a still farther remove 
from the wild type. In three or four gener- 
ations the Bronze type becomes established, 
and, with care, may be perpetuated indefinite- 
ly. The highly bred Bronze stock attains ma- 
turity much earlier than natives, and, during 
the first year, will average from one-half to 
a third heavier. Our artist has given the gen- 
eral appearance and bearing of this breed, but 
no art can convey to the beholder the proud 
strut of the cock, as, with expanded tail and 
lowered wings, he seems to jar the ground; or 
the brilliant bronze hue of his plumage, which 
glistens in the sunlight like burnished gold. 
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Going West.—Valuable Information.— 
All contemplating going west, or having friends 
thinking of doing so, will greatly value the large 
amount of general and particular information given 
on pages 71, 72, 73, 74, 7%. The information thus 
given will answer thousands of inquiries constantly 
coming from our readers, both here and in Europe. 
It covers a wide field, presenting impartially the 
location, prices, etc., of the leading tracts of land 
now in market, and tells where further particulars, 
if desired, can be readily obtained. Extra copies 
of this, as of other numbers, in English or German, 
can always be obtained of the news-dealers, or di- 
rectly from the office, at the usual rates. 

Please read through the Notes te 
“Every Reader’ on page 81, and, if ap- 





proved, act upon the hints, this month. ° 
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The winter thus far (January 1) has been an ex- 
ceptionally mild one, and farm work may be done 
on New Year’s Day in many localities. This is a 
great help, as it allows the farmer to get abreast 
with his work. It also lightens the labor of caring 
for farm stock, as less food will be needed and 
greater freedom can be safely given to the animals, 
February is the last month of winter, and the 
spring, with its hurry and rush of work, is almost 
here. It is important that the farmer work now as 
much as possible to anticipate the operations of 
spring. Let this be specially a month of planning 
—and of execution also, as faras may be. There 
is a lack of forethought on many farms, and to this 
is due much of the dissatisfaction that occasionally 
outcrops in the expression, “‘Farming does not 
pay.”? Thoughtful farming is one of the surest 
roads to success. A farmer who is doing justice to 
his profession should know in February just 
what crop each field on his farm is to bear during 
the coming season. He should plan further than 
this, and by following a well selected system of 
rotation of crops, know what this and that field is 
to be devoted to for a half a dozen years to come. 
There is a relation which one crop bears to another 
that all should understand. A field of corn does 
not grow to itself alone; and the cost of producing 
the crop should not all be charged against it. 
Some crops in themselves may not yield an income, 
but are indispensable in the cycle, on account of 
their influence for good on other crops. One 
of the leading errors in American farming is a lack 
of system, but as the country grows older this 
must pass away. The hap-hazard farmer will give 
place to the one who runs the farm with the method 
and thoughtfulness that is the basis of successful 
factory operations. A farm, instead of being avast 
and inexhaustible storehouse of food, must sooner 
or later be looked upon as a factory that requires 
careful running, to be made to pay. There is no 
better time to think of these things than now. 
The whole world depends upon the soil for its 
daily food; and so long as the human race lasts, 
farming must be a leading form of productive 
labor. Good farming pays; and the good farmer 
is contented with his work, and pushes it forward 
intelligently. The farm must be studied to sce 
what it is best fitted for—the farmer becoming year 
by year more a master of the situation, and there- 
fore more successful. 

The making of manure is one of the most im- 
portant labors of the winter season, or perhaps it 
should have been said the saving of it. The value 
of a wanure depends on several things, the leading 
of which are : the food given the animal; the kind, 
age, and condition of the animal fed ; and, last but 
not least, the care which the manure receives after 
it has been dropped. Rich manure can only be 
made from rich food; if straw alone is fed, the 
manure must be poor, as the animal’adds nothing 
to, but instead extracts from, the store of plant 
food in the fodder. When oil-cake and grain are 
fed much of the Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid 
they contain pass through the animals and appear 
in the manure. The European farmers appreciate 
the importance of rich foods in their influence 
upon the manure much more fully than we, as is 


shown by the larger exportations of our cotton- 


seed cake, where it is fed to fattening animals for 
the sake of the manure. It would be wise economy 
for us to retain every ton of this rich food, and 
feed it home. The less the animal has to do the 
richer will be the manure. Thus a growing ani- 
mal, or one that is giving milk, or exerting muscu- 
lar power, as working oxea or horses, will, other 
things being equal, use up a larger per cent of 
the fertilizing elements than one that is at ease. 
It should be remembered that the valuable ingredi- 
ents of a manure are soluble, and may be easily 
washed away. Therefore the manure heap should 





not be exposed to rains that will leach out and 
carry away the fertilizing elements. The best 
manure is made under cover. It is also essential 
that the litter that is mixed should become well 
rotted, and this will suggest that the heap be kept 
in such a state that decay will be rapid but not 
wasteful. Well rotted manure may be drawn out 
upon the land at any time during the winter, and 
spread evenly over the ground. If put in heaps 
the covered spots will get more than their share, 
and sometimes be too rich. This is a good illus- 
tration of the leaching which takes place when 
manure is exposed to rains. We may not have 
come to that perfection in our agriculture when we 
need to feed for manure; but there is no sanction 
—even if the soil is rich with fertility, for letting 
the manure go to waste. 

The watering of stock is a very important part 
of the care of all farm animals at this season. The 
reader’s attertion is called to an article upon this 
subject (page 52) by Dr. Miles. The water should 
not be ice cold, and to prevent this the troughs 
should be kept clear of ice, and the water drawn 
as itis needed. All farm animals should be kept 
from severe exposure in every way. 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 
———~<G 

Weather predictions, as a general thing, have 
little value, but we feel quite safe in predicting that 
however severe the winter may be, trees, shrubs, 
and woody vines will not suffer to any great ex- 
tent. The most disastrous winter in all our experi- 
ence was that of 1873-74, when not only exotics, 
heretofore regarded as perfeetly hardy, were killed 
outright, but the common Red Cedar, standing 
where it had grown for a century, was converted 
into fuel. The winter was not one of unusual 
severity, and in looking for acause for this wide- 
spread destruction, it was found that there had 
been no fall rains in the previous autumn. The 
ground was 60 dry that it could not supply the 
demand of the trees for moisture, and these dried, 
rather than froze, to death. Probably the soil has 
not been, within the memory of any now living, so 
thoroughly deprived of moisture, as it was by the 
drouth of last summer. When the rains came, they 
only wet the surface, but down below there was an 
ominous dryness. When autumn set in, the usual 
autumn rains did not come, and those who had 
choice collections of trees were justly apprehensive 
of 4 winter as destructive as the one referred to. 
But early winter set all right; the cold held off, 
but the rains came, and copiously, and whatever 
else may happen the trees will not die from the 
winter drouth. These unusual seasons have their 
compensations, and there has hardly been a year 
within our recollection in which so much spring 
work could be anticipated by doing it in autumn 
or early winter. As we write at the beginning of 
the year, the land is in better condition to plow or 
spade, than it is likely to be in early spring, and he 
is wise who makes use of every favorable day. 

—<—> 
Orchard and Nursery. 

This is a good season to renovate old orchards. 
The cause of the melancholy look of many old 
fruit trees is partly neglect, but mainly starvation. 
An ill-shaped tree is proof that the” pruning knife 
has not been used properly, or that some other mat- 
ter of attention has been overlooked. It is now 
too late to make the best shaped trees, but. much 
may be still done in this direction. The leading 
thing that is usually needed in an old orchard is 
feeding. It is pour economy to ask a heavy crop 
of grain and another of fruit from the same piece 
of ground; and the man who plants an orchard 
ought to feel that he has pledged himself to grow 
fruit as the leading crop on the land devoted to the 
orchard, and keep off every other crop that would 
injure the growth and productiveness of the trees. 
There are many old orchards that are not worth 
renovating. There are no fixed rules by which one 
may decide that an orchard had better be renovated 
or destroyed. When the trees are old, and badly 
decayed in both the trunk and branches it is not 
profitable to spend much labor upon them. If the 
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wood is sound in most cases it will pay to restore 
them, In many orchards the trees do poorly be- 
cause their roots are in water-soaked soil—a soil 
that is not fit for any crop until thoroughly drained. 
A few rows of drain tiles may make out of an un- 
profitable orchard one of the best paying invest- 
ments upon the farm. If the soil is sufficiently 
dry and the trees still do not grow vigorously and 
fail to bear, it is strong evidence that the orchard 
needs to be fed. Such orchards are usually in 
grass, A heavy coat of manure should be spread 
upon the surface, and the sod and manure turned 
under in the spring. As soon as the sods have de- 
eayed the land may be cross-plowed, then apply 
lime or ashes, and harrow thoroughly. Thus far 
only the underground part of the tree has been 
renovated. There are some things that may be 
done to the trunks and branches to aid the better 
growth of the trees. The old, loose bark, should 
be scraped off, thus removing the eggs and chrysa- 
lids of many insects. This work may be done with 
a dull field or garden hoe. To make the job com- 
plete, a wash made of soft soap may be applied to 
the scraped parts. The scraping and application 
of the wash should be done in early spring. The 
amount of pruning that it will be necessary to do 
depends upon the state of the tree. An open and 
well-balanced top is to be gained. It may require 
the removal of some of the large branches, and the 
shortening back of others. All large wounds or 
cut surfaces should be covered with a coat of paint. 

After all this has been done it may be that the tree 
is of a poor variety and will need to have its top 
changed by grafting. This work should be done 
justas the buds begin to swell. If the tree isa 
large one it may be best to graft only the central 
portion of the top the first season. Grafting is 
planting a cutting in another tree instead of the 
soil, and as great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of the cions as in that of the treesin an orchard. 

The implements necessary for grafting, and the man- 
nerof performing the work are fully described and 
illustrated in the Notes for February, 1880, to which 
all interested in this matter are referred. It should 

be understood that grafting isnot a difficult task ; 
it is within the reach of any thoughtful orchardist. 

The trees that are to be set the coming spring 
should be selected now, and the orders seut to the 
nurserymen that they may fill them properly. ‘Tree 
pedlers ”’ have a poor reputation for honesty, and 
should be left alone unless one is sure of the pur- 
sery that they represent. It is best to buy directly 
from reliable tree growers and, other things being 
the sane, as near home as possible. Should the 
trees be frozen when they arrive, place them in a 
cool place where they may thaw slowly. The fol- 
lowing varieties of apples are among the best for 
general use: Harly, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, 
Gelden Sweet. Autumn, Gravenstein, Maiden’s 
Blush, Porter, Duchess of Oldenburg. Winter, R. 
I, Greening, Golden Russett, Red Canada, Northern 
Spy. For Pears the best may embrace: arly 
Doyenne d’Eté, Manning’s Elizabeth. Summer, 
Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, Giffard. Autumn, Seckel, 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Doyenne Boussock. Winter, 
Lawrence, Vicar of Winkfield, and Winter Nelis. 
Many of the good varieties of peaches are local, 
but one will not go amiss with Early York, Early 
Crawford, and Old Mixon. The Early Richmond, 
Black Tartarian, and Coe’s Transparent, are among 
the leading varieties of Cherries. The Orange 
quince is the best well known variety ; but Rea’s 
Seedling and the Ohampion are very promising. 

This is a good season to destroy the eggs of the 
Tent Caterpiller, as the clusters of them are more 
easily seen now that the leaves are absent. As 
they are usually glued closely to the emall twigs, 
the best way is to remove them with a knife. Ma- 
nure may be drawn out and spread in the orchard 
at this season, and can be done most conveniently 
with asled, it passing more easily among the trees. 

—>—. 
The Fruit Garden. 

There should be a Fruit Garden on every farm 
for the profit, health, and enjoyment that it brings, 
where well cared for—yielding a succession of fruits 
from early strawberry time until the latest grapes 








are gone. It is our desire that all who have no 
garden for small fruits may resolve to prepare the 
ground and plant one the coming spring. The soil 
for a Fruit Garden should be rich, deep, and mel- 
low, and above all thoroughly drained should it be 
naturally wet. There is nothing better than well 
rotted stable manure for enriching a garden soil. 
The list of Strawberries that may be planted is a 
long one and has been added to from year to year. 
Charles Downing, Seth Boyden, Monarch of the 
West, and Sharpless are all reliable. The Bidwell 
has proved excellent, and the Manchester is a 
promising new sort. On heavy soils the Jucunda 
and Triomphe de Gand do well, Among Raspber- 
ries are the Cuthbert, Patrician, and Herstine. The 
Mammouth Cluster and Gregg are among the best 
Black-caps for general use. For Blackberries the 
Kittatinny and Snyder are the best. The Versailles, 
Red Dutch, and White Grape lead in the Currants. 
It is difficult to select from the long list of excel- 
lent grapes ; Concord, Wilder, Brighton, Eumelan, 
Delaware, and Niagara give a good variety. 
—~< 
The Flower Garden and Lawn. 
There is not much outside work in this depart- 
ment during the winter season. Heavy snows fre- 
quently come this month, and the evergreens must 
be looked to, and the snow removed while it is 
fresh, before it breaks down the limbs. When the 
snow is deep it will need to be shovelled away from 
the long lower limbs. This is a good time for 
making all plans for new paths, flower beds, etc., 
and if they are extensive it is well to draw up a 
map of them. The seeds for the flower garden 
should be selected, and those for the earliest 
growth may be sown in window boxes, and after- 
wards transplanted to the garden. 
a 
The Kitchen and Market Garden. 
The mild weather that has prevailed is unfavor- 
able to the keeping of plants in cold frames, which 
have thus far required the sashes on for but a few 
days. Beyond providing thorough ventilation, and 
shading when necessary, the gardener can do but 
little to counteract the warm weather that tends 
to force the plants into growth. Hot-beds will 
soon be needed in the Southern States. As a gen- 
eral rule, a hot-bed should be started about six 
weeks before it is time to set the plants in the open 
ground. <A hot-bed is a cold frame with a layer of 
manure added below the seed-bed, to furnish heat 
for the forcing of the plants. The materials needed 
are the frame, sashes, and manure. The usual size 
of sash is 3 by 6 feet, with five rows of 6 by 8-inch 
glass, set in bars which run lengthwise. The frame 
is built of rough boards set ina pit, and extends 
above the surface of the ground, a foot at the rear, 
and 4 to 6 inches in front. Slats pass from front to 
the rear across the top of the frame where the edges 
of the sashes meet, to hold them in place. The 
manure may be all from the stable, or mixed with 
leaves. It should be in a heating state, and put in 
in layers, and well beaten or tramped down. A 
layer of six inches of rich soil is put on the manure, 
in which the seeds are sown. The heat for the first 
few days will be too intense for the seeds, and they 
must not be put in until the temperature is not 
above 80°. Many prefer to sow the seeds in flat 
boxes or wooden trays about two inches deep. 
When these boxes are used, the soil over the ma- 
nure need not be more than 2 or 3 inches deep, 
and the boxes are set upon this. The hot-bed will 
need watching after it is sown that the temperature 
may be kept as near 75° as possible. This may re- 
quire the tilting up of the sashes when the weather 
is warm, and closing during nights and cold spells. 
Besides this the plants must be watered, the soil 
stirred between the rows, and the plants properly 
thinned. Plants for the vegetable garden may be 
started on a small scale in the kitchen windows. 
Boxes similar to those that are used in hot-beds will 
serve for this purpose. Such boxes should be 


watched, watered, turned, etc., day after day. After 
the plants have grown to some size, they should be 
“pricked out’? in similar boxes, to give them 
more room to make a good growth in time for set- 
ting out in the open ground. The boxes may be 





set out of doors when it is warm enough, but any 
neglect to bring them in as it comes on cold may 
ruin the plants, All seeds which are to be used 
should be ordered at once. Any old or doubtful 
seeds, especially those of parenips, carrot, ete., 
cannot be relied upon after the first year. Novel- 
ties are offered every year, trials of these on a small 
scale are interesting, but one should never discard 
old reliable sorts and rely entirely on novelties for 
acrop. The garden tools should all be put in good 
order, A bolt tightened up, or a coat of paint, or 
petroleum, may save much more than the outlay, 
eee 


Greenhouse and Window Plants, 


The plants in-doors should be at their best during 
this month. The bulbs of the Narcissus, Hyacinth, 
ete., may be brought from the cellar and forced 
into bloom. A succession of flowers may be had 
by sowing seeds of Mignonette, Candytuft, etc. 
The sand and boxes for the propagation of the 
Verbenas, Geraniums, etc., will need to be provided 
now. The importance of securing thorough venti- 
lation for plants during cold weather should not be 
overlooked, and yet all undue exposure must be 
avoided. The leaving of the sashes or window 
open for a half hour when the temperature is too 
low will chil] and injure the tender plants. There 
will very likely be trouble with insects. Tobacco 
water sprinkled on kills the green fly, washing 
with water drives away the red spider, the mealy 
bug must be picked off with a stick or the fingers. 
Worms in the pots are removed by turning out 
the ball of earth, when they may be easily seen. 








Durra, Dhurra, or Rice Corn, Ete. 


BY J. M. MCBRYDE, PROF. OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTI- 
CULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 
—~<-— 


In Kansas and portions of Texas, a new cereal is 
reported to be supplanting Indian Corn. It is also 
popular in California, having been introduced 
there, so it is said, from China. It is estimated 
that in Kansas 25,000 acres were devoted to this crop 
in 1880, and the Fourth Quarterly Report of the 
Board of Agriculture of that State, just published, 
puts the crop of 1881 at 520,534 bushels, worth 
$314,787.12. Its great merit, and one that makes 
it invaluable for those regions, is its power of with- 
standing prolonged drouths. It is perhaps as re- 
markable for its multiplicity of names. In the 
West it is called indifferently Egyptian Corn, Rice 
Corn, and Pampas Rice. It is a native of the 
warmer portions of the Eastern Hemispbere, and 
has been cultivated for ages in Central Asia, and 
the Nile Regions of Africa under the Arabic name 
of Durah. Webster gives no lessthan five different 
spellings of this word, dhurra, dhura, dura, dhoora, 
and doura. It is also written, by others, dhoura, 
dhouro, dourah, dora, and durra. As if these were 
not enough, it has received, besides the three men- 
tioned above, the local names of Negro Corn, 
Guinea Corn, Negro Guinea Corn, Chocolate Corn, 
China Corn, Chicken Corn, Ivory Wheat, Tennessee 
Rice, Indian Millet, and Great Millet. 

Its scientific synonyms are almost as numerous. 
It is Holcus saccharratum of Linneus, Holeus sorghum 
of other early writers. Some botanists speak of it 
as Sorghum cernuum. As “Sorghum”? is a “ Smith,” 
and “vulgare” a ‘John,’ of the vegetable kingdom, 
it is not saying much for the identity of the plant 
to give it its true name, Sorghum vulgare. The 
species breaks into numberless varieties, the two 
most important being the white and the red. The 
white, the kind mentioned in this article, is the 
great bread crop of the Soudan and other regions 
of Central Africa. English travellers familiar with 
the Arabic always speak of it as ‘‘Dhurra.” It is 
frequently mentioned by Baker in his works on the 
Nile and its tributaries. In one of these, after de- 
seribing the method of planting it in the Soudan, 
he says: ‘‘ Although not as palatable as wheaten 
bread, the flour of dhurra is exceedingly nutritious, 
containing, according to Prof. Johnston’s analysis, 
11} per cent of gluten, or 14 per cent more than 
English wheaten flour. Thus men and beasts 
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thrive, especially horses, which acquire an excellent 
condition.’’ It can hardly be considered a new- 
comer in this section of country, for N. T. Sorsby, 
of Greene Co., Ala., writing to the U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture nearly a third of a century 
ago, makes the following statement im regard to 
“Indian Millet, or Dourah Corn” (U. 8. Patent 
Office Report, Agricultural, 1854, page 160): “I 
tirst saw this plant growing in Georgia, in 1838. 
The year following, I introduced its culture into 
this County, where it has been somewhat exten- 
sively cultivated since.’? He speaks of it in high 
terms, and declares that it grows well on poor soils 
and in spite of frost, rain, drouth, weeds, or grass. 
He regards it as exceedingly valuable “for soiling 
cattle and mules,’’ and also for fodder. He says, 
“‘the ears are eaten entire by cattle and hogs.”? In 
view of its abundant yield of ‘stalks, fodder, and 
grain,’’ he considers it ‘‘one of the most valuable 
of the cerealia,’’ and as not exhaustive to the land. 

Killebrew, in his ‘Grasses, Cereals, and Forage 
Plants ” (page 339), uses almost similar language, 
and goes on to observe: ‘‘ About 25 or 30 years 
ago it [Dhurra] could be seen on the plantation of 
almost every farmer in the State [Tennessee]. It 
gave very general satisfaction, and yet it went out 
as suddenly as it came into popularity. This was 
due to the cry that it impoverished the land. This 
verdict was accepted without question, and its 
culture abandoned ; but it is manifest, from subse- 
quent experiments, that it detracts as little from 
the fertility of the soil as any other cereal, much 
less than some.’’ Numerous letters of Kansas 
farmers, published in the Report of the Board of 
Agriculture of that State for 1880, afford more re- 
cent testimony as to the value of this cereal. 

In June, 1880, I succeeded in procuring a small 
quantity of the seed of the Dhurra, or so-called 
“Rice Corn,”’ from Kansas, and on the 16th of that 
month planted it on stubble land, from which a 
crop of wheat had just been taken, without manure. 
The Dhurra received no fertilizers. The portion, 
0.22 acre, thickly drilled in rows 4 ft. apart, gave a 
yield of 45.4 bu. per acre, the other portion, 0.25 
acre, planted in rows four feet apart, and from 12 
in. to 18 in. in the row, a yield of only 16.3 bu. per 
acre. The great difference in the two yields is ex- 
plained by the excessive tillering of the thinly 
planted portion—the plants formed more heads 
than they were able to ripen. The stalks, of which 
no account was taken, attained an average hight of 
about 8 ft. The grain was plump, and weighed 60 
Ibs. to the bushel. Asan abundance of rain fell, 
the drouth-resisting powers of the plant were not 
put to the proof. In 1881 a piece of stubble was 
thoroughly plowed and harrowed immediately after 
the removal of the wheat, and planted the first 
week in July, a very fertile portion, 2é acres, in 
Indian corn, and a very thin portion immediately 
adjoining, 2!/, acres, in Dhurra. No manures were 
used on the preceding wheat crop, but 400 lbs. of 
the same fertilizer was drilled in with both the 
corn and the Dhurra. The two portions were 
planted on the same day, and their subsequent cul- 
ture was the same. That the fertilizer in conse- 
quence of the drouth, seriously injured both crops 
was shown by 6 unfertilized rows of Dhurra, the 
superiority of which could be noticed at a con- 
siderable distance. When the long midsummer 
drouth set in, the Indian Corn was in full tassel, 
from § ft. to 9 ft. high, and gave promise of a fine 
yield. The Dhurra was hardly half the hight, but 
while the Corn was twisting and burning up from 
the want of rain and the terrible heat, it scarcely 
wilted, and continued fresh and green. The drouth 
dwarfed it, but did not interfere with the filling of 
the heads, which were almost as large as those of 
last year, while the stalks were but little more than 
half as high. 

About the middle of September it became evi- 
dent that all hope of a crop of corn was destroyed. 
Hardly one stalk in ten had even a green nubbin. 
It was therefore cut for ensilage on October 5th 
and 6th. The yield of grain did not amount to 1 
bushel per acre. The Dhurra gave, when harvested 
late in September, 20 bushels of clean, plump grain 
tothe acre. As this plant remains green and suc- 
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Total Population 50,155,783—Increase in 10 Years 11,597,412-—(30 per cent). 
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Nore 1.—In the above Totals are included 66,407 enumerated Indians, of whom 21,841 are in the States, and 
44,566 in the organized Territories, (Alaska is not included in the Census Report at all).—Of Japanese only 148 are 
enumerated, viz: 86 in California ; 17 in New York; 8 each in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and 20 scattering. 


Norg 2.—Males exceed Females by 881,857—a natural result of the proportionately larger immigration of 


men from Europe. The 3d and 4th columns show where 


there is the largest difference. The females are in excess 


in Ala., Conn.. Geo., La., Me., Md., Mass., N. H., N.J., N. Y., N. C., Pa., R.1, 8. C., Tenn., Va,, and D. C., which 
include the original thirteen States, and Tennessee.—More men have “gone west,”—over half of the excess of 
males being found in the five States of California, Oregon, Colorado, Kansas, and Texas. 





culent after the seeds are ripe, this crop was also 
cut for ensilage on the same days as the corn. The 
Dhurra gave 5,543 lbs. of green forage per acre, the 
corn 8,764 lbs. In comparing the fair yield of 
grain of the first with the total failure of the second, 
we should remember the great advantage the latter 
possessed in the superior fertility of the soil of its 
plat. These experiments, which were very care- 
fully conducted, are almost conclusive as to the 
remarkable superiority of the Dhurra in dry sea- 
sons. Every farmer should protect himself from 
the effects of drouth by planting at least a few 
acres in this cereal. Such a course last year would 
have saved the farmers of this section many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The feeding value of this grain is clearly shown 
by the results of experiments given in full in the 
August No. of the American Agriculturist for 1881. 
From these and other tests on a larger scale, made 
last winter, it appears that it was about equal, 
pound for pound, to corn meal, or cotton seed meal, 
as a food for farm stock. These practical tests are 
supported by the results of analysis. I herewith 
append the analyses of samples of grain of the 
crops of 1880 and 1881, recently made by my col- 
league, Prof. W. G. Brown, of the Chair of Chem- 
istry, and his assistant, Mr. W. E. Moses. 


ANALYSES OF DHURRA GROWN AT MISTY FARM. 


1880. 1881 —. 

RT re siawnwee 12.61 12.7 2.67 
| aa apenas 1.63 1.42 ce 53 
Albuminoids........... 11.45 10.46 10.95 
Carbohydrates... .... .74.31 75.38 4.85 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


In its percentage of albuminoids it compares 
very favorably with the other cereals. Wheat 
grown at the Misty Farm gave 12.79 per cent of 
albuminoids ; Indian Corn grown in Michigan, 11.09 


percent ; Oats grown in Domneiient, 9.77 per cent; 
Rye in Germany, 11 per cent; and Barley, 10 per 
cent. The grain, ground and bolted, makes a good 
article of brown flour, superior fur cakes to buck- 
wheat. This is not my testimony only, but that of 
several other parties who tried it last winter. It 
makes fair brown bread. The meal is, however, 
inferior for bread-making purposes to corn meal. 
The silo containing the Dhurra, and the corn ensi- 
lage has not yet been opened, and as none of the 
first was fed green, I am unable to pronounce upon 
the comparative nutritive value of Dhurra forage. 
a 

Forcing Rhubarb.—Outside of places where 
there are professional gardeners, the forcing of 
vegetables is very little known in this country. 
People in general are content with “ things in their 
season,’ and do not trouble themselves to force or 
retard. Perhaps the easiest vegetable to force is 
rhubarb; and by taking a little trouble, material 
for pies and sauce may be had some weeks in ad- 
vance of the supply from the open ground. The 
things needed are clumps of rhubarb roots, soil, 
and a dark warm place. The roots should be dug 
before the ground freezes, but in most places there 
is usually an ‘open spell’’ this month when it may 
be done. As fine rhurbarb as we ever saw was 
forced in a barrel or cask ; the roots packed in on 
a layer of soil and surrounded by it, the cask cov- 
ered tight, and set near the furnace in the cellar. 
A box to hold the roots, and set in a cuphoard or 
closet in tte kitchen will answer; or a box or bar- 
rel may be placed in the kitchen. Keep moder- 
ately warm, and see that the roots are suffi- 
ciently moist. A few roots will give an astonishing- 
ly abundant supply, much more tender and crisp 
and less violently sour than the out-door crop. 
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Editorial Ramblings 
Le 

Across the Continent in 4 Days. 
Formerly it took several days to go from New 
York to Chicago. The best time up till within a 
few weeks was 36 hours. Now trains are adver- 
tised to make the distance in nearly 24 hours. The 
distance from Chicago to San Francisco is, by rail- 
road 2,400 miles. When the tortuous serpentine 
Union Pacific Road is straightened, and express 
trains take the place of the slow trains now moving 
between Omaha and San Francisco, there is no 
reason why there should not be a shortening of the 
time between Chicago and San Francisco, corre- 
sponding to that just made between New York and 
Chicago. Furthermore, trains ought to be able to 
run with fully as much speed and safety over the 
level prairies, as over the country between New 
York and Chicago. We may expect, therefore, in 
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third class. Two elegant hotels, however, are being 
constructed now, and the little hotel which George 
Francis Train built years ago, in a fit of anger, be- 
cause the hotel where he was boarding would not 
furnish him with what he required—is now being 
rebuilt. There is a superior order of intelligence 
among the people of Omaha, and they confidently 
talk of soon having 100,000 population. 

Salt Lake City is one of the cleanest cities on the 
continent. The public buildings present an im- 
posing: and impressive appearance, and the streets 
are daily purified with streams of water which are 
directed there from mountain reservoirs. During 
the summer months the Gentiles and the Mormons 
together are very fond of frequenting the bathing 
resorts in Salt Lake. We present a view of one of 
these bathing resorts, which we visited during the 
season with a number of people from the city. 

Denver, like Salt Lake City, is watered by streams 








A SALT LAKE BATHING RESORT, 


this day of rapid locomotion, to soon see trains | 


advertised from New York to San Francisco in four 
days’ time. 

The Union Pacific Road which ends at Ogden, 
Utah, is building a line through of its own, from a 
point east of Ogden, westward to the Pacific Coast. 
On the other hand, the Central Pacific, whose east- 
ern terminus is Ogden, is planning to run a line of 
its own eastward through Nebraska to the Missouri 
River. The spirit of competition, therefore, is to 
give us two lines where one now exists. Further- 
more, the Northern Pacific expects to have cars 
running to the Pacific Coast in two years’ time. 
There is already another line through to the Pacific, 
via Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé. Still another 
is being built further South. We are promised, 
therefore, in a comparatively short time, five sep- 
arate trans-continental railroad lines. The bring- 
ing, so to speak, in close proximity, all the different 
portions of the Republic is not only highly con- 
venient and advantageous to the commercial and 
travelling public, but it serves to weld and strength- 
en the bonds among the various States. 


Impressions of Western Cities. 

The people of Chicago are full of vim and enter- 
prise. They delight in broad thoroughfares, hand- 
some blocks, and beautiful residences. They are 
very hospitable, and extend a very cordial weleome 
to people from the Eastern States. 

St. Paul wears somewhat of a venerable appear- 
ance, There is very old society here. Many of the 
people pride themselves upon their wealth and 
their family relations. 

Minneapolis looks very like a New England city. 
The thoroughfares, the stores, the private resi- 
dences and the numerous church spires, and the 
people all remind you of New England, and must 
make a man from Massachusetts feel quite at home. 

Omaha appears as if it had been stricken by one 
of those blizzards which sweep over the prairies. 
What with paving and the laying of gas pipes, 
nearly every one of the public thoroughfares is 
just now torn to pieces, many of them being in an 
almost impassable condition. There is not a first 
or second-class hotel in the whole city. In fact, it 
would be difficult to rank any of them as above 
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of water passing through the streets, and presents 
a very tidy and cleanly appearance. There is a 
metropolitan air about the whole place, and at ali 
seasons of the year the hotel registers are filled 
with the names of Eastern people en route to visit 
the various mines of Colorado. 

Kansas City strikes the stranger as being full of 
push and vim. One meets rather a heterogeneous 
population, who are apparently bent on making 
the most of their opportunities, and coining money. 

St. Louis is staid and sober. Northern and South- 
ern elements are gradually blending, and very many 
of the heavy business men are from the North. 

Cincinnati is all activity and bustle, but requires 
more first-class hotels. There is only one in the 
city. The business thoroughfares present rather a 
smoky appearance, and one wonders were the hand- 
some residences are. You have, however, but to 
ride about on the neighboring hills, and you will 
find them. 


Get Vaccinated. 
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When completed, the railroad bridge at Bismarck, 
over the Missouri River will be one of the finest 
structures in the United States. A Boston engineer 
has charge of the work. The bridge will be a mile 
and a half long, and requires two years more for 
its completion. We present an engraving as it will 
appear when finished. The stone for the caissons 
were brought from Sauk Rapids, more than 300 
miles eastward, in Minnesota. These caissons are 
sunk 40 or 50 feet down in the quicksands of the 
river, in order to form a firm foundation. It is im- 
possi. to find terra firma in the bed of the Mis- 
souri, the Platte, and many other streams. When 
a section of the suspension bridge over the river at 
Omaha was blown into the river, it quickly disap- 
peared. A few hours later when workmen with 
necessary machinery endeavored to grapple the 
section it had entirely disappeared beneath the 








RAILROAD BRIDGE AT BISMARCK, DAKOTA. 


quicksands, and they were unable to discover it. 
Some four years ago a water-spout carried away, in 
the spring, the Kansas Pacific railway bridge over 
the Kiowa Creek, some 50 miles east of Denver. 
A freight train plunged over into the treacherous 
flood. A body of workmen were sent for from 
Lawrence, 600 miles away, to fish out the train. 
We were there about five months afterward. The 
man had recovered the freight cars. They had not 
yet, however, discovered the engine, for which 
they were still exploring by means of long poles, 

Minnesota abounds in picturesque water views. 


| Very many of them are more beautiful than the 


Just at present small-pox appears to be prevalent | 


generally over the country. 


The newspapers and | 


medical men are discussing whether or not vaccina- | 


tion should be practiced. Do not wait, however, 
to read the outcome of these discussions, but pro- 
ceed to vaccinate yourself and family at once. Do 
not take the chances of having been vaccinated be- 
fore. Itisatoo loathsome disease to dally with. 
There was a lady ou the train with us, going to Bis- 
marck, Dakota, who had received a telegraphic 
dispatch that her husband was lying sick there at 
the hotel. Judge of the general consternation, 
when, upon our arrival, and a physician had been 
called into the hotel, he pronounced it a case 
of small-pox. There were lively times there for a 
few moments. The husband had come from Mon- 
tana, where small-pox prevails the year round, in 
some of the Swedish settlements, because the im- 
migrants bring with them from the old world a 
prejudice against vaccination. The following week 
we proceeded into Montana where most alarming 
reports reached us of dead and dying small-pox 
victims. Go toa reliable doctor who will furnish 








pure virus, and have him vaccinate you at once. | mantic scenery. 





Pretty Water Views. 


one a few miles below Minneapolis, immortalized 
in Hiawatha, as the Minnehaha Falls. Above is 
a picture of one of the many water scenes one sees 
in going from Minneapolis to Sioux City. All this 
North-west region presents a most attractive field 
for the artist who delights in water views and ro- 
D. W, J. 
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Bee Notes for February. 
eS 

Winter is a good time for the apiarist to etudy. 
He who is about 1o begin may now inform himself 
as to the methods of his prospective art ; while the 
experienced bee-keeper should give earnest thought 
to his business, to see how he may improve his 
methods, or plan for greater success. We will first 
advise with the candidate for labor in the apicul- 
tural field, and then offer suggestioms to be con- 
sidered by the experienced bee-keeper. 

For Beginners. 

Those who contemplate starting in bee-keeping 
the coming season should procure at once, and 
thoroughly master some one of the several excel- 
lent Manuals that treat of bees. This done, the 
prospective apiarist should subscribe for one of the 
apicultural papers, several of which are published 
in this country. The text book study will prepare 
one to read understandingly the paper, and by such 
reading a person will keep abreast of the improve- 
ments, and so will be in the way to take advantage 
of all that may help him. Apiculture is advancing 
rapidly, and he who does not keep informed will 
soon be left in the wake of his more enterprising 
brother. After a thorough study of the subject, 
it will pay well to visit some wide-awake bee- 
keeper, and spend a day or two with him. We are 
happy tu state that one does not need to go far now 
in any part of the country to find such an one. 
Such visit will do much to remove the timidity that 
one is apt to feel in approaching these insects. 
The book-knowledge will become practical, as the 
various truths and descriptions are illustrated. 

The next step will be to purchase some bees. It 
is usually a mistake to buy more than three colonies. 
After this it is best to go no faster than one can 
from the increase of his own bees. The best becs 
for the beginner are the Italian. These are excel- 
lent, and what is more important they are very 
amiable, and seléom sting. The colonies should 
be strong, and purchased of a reliable bee-keeper, 
that there may be no mistake as to their character. 
The bees should be in a movable comb hive, with 
a frame of the form generally used in the locality. 
If one wishes to sell his bees, such a frame will help 
to dispose of them to better advantage. We prefer, 
all other things favorable, a frame which is 11 
inches square, outside measure. The beginner will 
also need a bee-veil, a smoker, and from three to 
six hives fully equipped. It will pay to purchase 
an extractor, and from ten to twenty pounds of comb 
foundation. 

The maximum expense the first year will be: 
book, $1.25; paper, $2; three colonies Italian bees, 
$30; six hives complete, $12 ; bee-veil 50c.; smoker, 
$1.50 ; extractor, $6.50; ten lbs. comb foundation, 
$5.00; making a total of $58.75. All of this is 
permanent capital, and each colony of bees may be 
expected to give two colonies of bees during the 
season, or if preferred one colony of bees, and 
from $5 to $10 worth of honey. The writer, in an 
experience of fifteen years, has never secured less 
than that amount. After this first outlay the wise 
bee-keeper will not expend any money until it is 
first earned by the bees. 

Suggestions to Old Bee-Keepers. 

Notopic is more worthy the earnest considera- 
tion of bee-keepers, than that of bee-forage. It 

often happens that our bees can find honey for not 
more than five or six weeks, and yet in that brief 
time they will often store 50 to 200 lbs, per swarm. 
What might we expect if the nectar-secreting 
flower were to bloom the entire season through ? 
The September flow of honey, gften exceeding the 
yield in spring, in some parts vf the country, an- 
swers the question. How we may supplement the 
natural yield of honey by judivious planting of 
honey plants, may well receive earnest thought and 
consideration during the winter. We already know 
that by planting Figwort, Cleome, Catnip, Borage, 
Mustard, and Alsike clover, we may bridge over the 
famine of honey bloom. Of these, Alsike clover is 
good also as a forage plant for cattle, etc., and by 
cutting a portion of the crop as soon as it comes 
into bloom, we may secure a second crop of flowers, 
and so a continuous yield of honey-producing 














flowers. Figwort and Cleome, though of no other 
use, furnish abundance of good honey, and that 
too at a time of usual dearth. The thoughtful apiar- 
ist may with profit give to this subject much study 
duriug the leisure of his wiuter hours. In winter, 
the apiarist may get such hives and apparatus as 
will be needed the coming season. These are now 
so cheaply made at the large factories, that they 
may be bought in the ‘‘ knock-down,’ and put to- 
gether during the leisure ot winter. It costs but 
three cents at the factury to make a hive. It would 
cost the bee-keeper many times this amount. Accu- 
racy is also secured by buying at a factory. 
The Pollen Question 
has been much discussed cf late. Some say there 
had better be no pollen in the hive in winter. Others 
say it makes no difference. Mr. Prentiss, a very 
successful bee-keeper in Ohio,feels certain that the 
presence of pollen in some of his hives, last spring, 
cost him nearly 100 colonies of bees. All of his 180 
colonies were in fine condition on the middle of 
February, and those with pollen commenced during 
the warm days of February to breed rapidly. Some 
had brood in four and five frames on March Ist. 
March was very cold, aud all the colonies which 
had commenced to breed so largely died. About 
ninety colonies had no pollen, and so did not com- 
mence breeding, and were saved to give a good 
profit this past summer, If bees can be kept cool 
by the use of a cellar or otherwise, until pollen 
can be gathered, the presence of pollen will do no 
harm; otherwise it is safer to remove pollen in the 
fall, by taking from the hives such frames as con- 
tain it. Restore these frames to the bees as soon 
as they commence to gather pollen in spring. 
nel ia 





Probably no scheme has been 
presented recently likely to do so 
much mischief, as one advertised 
far and wide as Ozone, It prom- 
ises much and appeals to a vast 

" number of people, especially to 
farmers. Were a part only of what it promises 








true, it would indeed be what it proclaims itself: | 


**The King Fortune Maker.”’ 


A concern in Cincinnati, Ohio, advertises ‘‘ Ozone, 
a new process for preserving all perishable articles, 
animal and vegetable, from fermentation and putre- 
faction, retaining their odor and flavor.” Eggs, 
fresh meats, butter, fruit, and vegetables, are 
among the things enumerated, and it is stated that 
‘there is nothing that Ozone will not preserve.” 
It is claimed that “a fortune awaits any man who 
secures control of Ozone in any township or 
county.”” The advertisement shows : 

** How to Secure a Fortune with Ozone,” 
which is, in brief, to buy “a test package of 
Ozone ”’ for $2.00, and try it on eggs or other perish- 
able articles, and then to buy ‘‘ an exclusive county 
or township privilege.’ This very attractive ad- 
vertisement has appeared in a great many papers, 
and it may be looked at from two points of view. 

Ozone is Advertised for Sale ; 
not only in packages, but ‘exclusive rights’’ are 
offered to purchasers. Is the article offered, that 
which is known to science as Ozone? or is the name 
of a not thoroughly understood chemical substance 
or agent made use of to sell an entirely different 
thing? In an article elsewhere, entitled ‘“ What is 
Ozone ?”’ we have endeavored to show in brief the 
important characters of Ozone. It will be seen that 
Ozone is only known as a gas, and can not be sold 
in packages. The very offer to sell ‘‘a test package 
of Ozone” is of itself an absurdity. Had the 
venders been sharp enough to offer packages of 
materials for making Ozone, they would not have 
shown the folly of their claim. We are quite sure 
that, whatever these people offer, what they sell 
Is not Ozone, 
as that has never yet been produced in an isolated 





form ; it is only known as a gas mixed with oxygen 








or the air, and hence can not be sold in packages at 
$2, or at any other price. As the article this com- 
pany offers is not Ozone, they are placed in the 
position of selling something else under that name. 


What do they Sell as Ozone? 


Their directions for the use of the preserving 
stuff in their packages require one to proceed ex- 
actly as he would if he were to make use of Sulphur 
asa preservative—that is, by burning to produce 
Sulphurous Acid. The article to be preserved be- 
ing placed in a tight vessel, not over two-thirds 
full, the ‘*Ozone powder’? is to be burned in the 
air of the vessel. The ‘‘ Ozone powder”’ is black ; 
its blaze is blue, and its odor takes us back to the 


days of brimstone matches! Sulphur properly em- . 


ployed may be sometimes made useful as a preserva- 
tive, but why color it black, and why call it Ozone ? 
This Ozone matter is perhaps the meanest humbug 
of 1881. The advertisement was widely published, 
both in papers that will publish anything that will 
pay, and in other journals that are more careful as 
to what they print. The ‘‘ Sunday School Times,”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa., in its issue for Dec. 17th last, 
apologizes for having published the advertisement. 
It says: ‘‘But subsequent personal examination 
has convinced the Publisher that some of the dec- 
Jarations in the advertisement are unqualifiedly 
false, and that, however, good ‘ Ozone’ may be as 
a preserver, the statements of its Cincinnati adver- 
tisers concerning it are not worthy of confidence.” 
The “8. 8. Times”? goes even further in making 
amends. It says that if any of its subscribers have 
been led to purchasing Sample packages, and are 
dissatisfied with the results: ‘Our Publisher will, 
upon their application, refund to them the money 
they have paid out for such packages.’’ That is 
honorable at least. If, instead of promptly reject- 
ing this advertisement, our own publishers had inad- 
verdently admitted it, they would doubtless do as 
the ‘‘S, 8. Times” proposes to do. Will the pub- 
lishers of other respectable journals who have is- 
sued the advertisement, do the same now? Will 
this lesson lead them to be more guarded in the 
future? We hear that the advertising agency that 
placed this pernicious advertisement has recently 
failed. We hope that we have heard the last of 
Ozone. 
Patents, Patent Solicitors, and Dealers in 
Patents. 


It isa matter of regret that business at the Patent 


| Office at Washington is not so simplified that any 


citizen of the United States can deal directly with 
it, and himself take out a patent on his own inven- 
tion. At present it is necessary to employ a Patent 
Solicitor or Patent Lawyer to do the business. A 
few years ago we asked the then Commissioner of 
Patents, why an inventor could not do business di- 
rectly with the office. He replied that while he 
would give an inventor every facility in so doing, 
he would not advise the attempt, as the Patent 
Laws, which he had no hand in making, were 50 
intricate and in such confusion, as to require an 
expert to avoid mistakes which might invalidate a 
patent. As the Patent Office is probably the only 
department of the Government that is carried on at 
a profit, why can it not itself employ the needed 
legal help? This ought to be done, and we ask the 
present Congress to take action in this direction. 
Why can not the laws be so simplified that any one 
can understand them? But we must take things 
as we find them, and as Solicitors must be employ- 
ed, every inventor should endeayor to 


Employ only those who are Trustworthy. 

Several complaints have been received of one 
Barritt, in New York City, as taking money and 
giving no service in return. It would appear that 
others besides ourselves have had complaints of 
him, as his name is honored by & place in the 
Official Fraud List. This Barritt proposes to obtain 
patents in Canada, but the “‘N. Y. Weekly Sun” 
some time since gave an official note from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Patents at Ottawa, Cana- 
da, that “‘the gentleman does not transact any busi- 
ness with this office,’’ and adds: ‘‘ We have fre- 
quent complaints from citizens of the United States 
who have paid him money to obtain patents in 
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Canada, and where he has made no application.” 
From what we hear of Mr. F. Barritt we can not 
recommend him.... 

New Subscribers and New Readers 





come as a matter of course in large numbers at the 
beginning of each new year. To many, if not all of 
these, our manner of dealing with Humbugs is 
something new, and these new comers often write 
us about matters that we have treated of frequent- 
ly and disposed of long ago. To such we may say, 
in brief, that we can ‘“ show up as a humbug” no 
one without abundant evidence that the party in 
question is engaged in schemes dangerous to the 
community. No anonymous letters are noticed. 
If a charge is to be made, do it in an open manly 
fashion. Say nothing that can not be proved, and 
sign your own name to it. To farmers we would 
say, as spring approaches, you will be called upon 
by various persons with new machines and imple- 
ments. It is so rarely that a farmer can afford to 
neglect his farm work and undertake the sale of 
machines, that it will be safe, as a rule, to decline 
all such temptations. A large share of these offers 
are fraudulent and their whole object is, under one 
pretence or another, to get 
The Signature of the Farmer, 


who should sign nothing, under any pretext what- 
ever, fora stranger; do not even give your address 
—‘‘justas a memorandum.’’ When least expected 
this address will turn up as a signature to some 
kind of a promise to pay. Avoid every kind of 
“Gift Distribution,’’ or easy way of making money. 
No matter by what name it is called, the scheme is 
likely to be fraudulent. Let every farmer and 
others, who live in the country, be sure that trees 
and shrubs with fruit of heretofore unheard of ex- 
cellence, or flowers of unsurpassed beauty, are not 
introduced by hawkers and peddlers. If a peddler 
has a new and wouderful fruit or plant, it is one 
that no reader of the American Agriculturist wants 
to buy. re 
Swindling in Mackerel. 


This deserves a notice, if only for the novelty of 
the thing. Pennsylvania is the field of operations, 
and the operators are said to be well dressed and of 
polished manners—swindlers always are. They 
offer farmers mackerel in half-barrels at very low 
prices. When the purchaser opens the package he 
finds a thin layer of fish on top, while the rest is 
filled with rubbish. The preparation and the hand- 
ling of such bulky parcels must be so troublesome 
as to make this far from a profitable enterprise.... 
Various inquirers ask about the ‘‘ Denton Man- 
ufacturing Company,” stating that they have sent 
money, but can get no Washing Machines. We 
understand that the ‘‘Company”’ has come to an 
end, and satisfaction is promised....Several appa- 
rent “‘swindles’’ are under investigation, which 
will be reported by us hereafter, whenever proved 
to be bogus. For an alphabetical list of about 
Three Hundred doubtful parties or concerns, see 
American Agriculturist for November last. 


OO 


Profit in ** Walnut” Planting.—‘C. C. 
8.,’’ has seen ‘in the papers,” that young ‘‘ walnut- 
trees”? will mature so rapidly in 10 years, that a 
tract of 200 acres will, in that time, yield $150,000. 
He writes for information on the subject. So it 
seems that this venerable news item has started on 
its rounds once more ; we hoped that it had gone 
to its rest years ago. It illustrates the vitality of 
such items and the manner in which careless state- 
ments may convert a fact into nonsense. The 
original statement was not about walnuts at all, but 
about Hickories, and started in this way. When 
Mr. A. 8. Fuller, in 1866, wrote his little hand-book, \ 
“The Forest Tree Culturist,” the growing of forest 
trees was a new subject to our farmers ; to illustrate 
that in some cases it might be profitable, he made 
an estimate to show what might be the returns 
from an acre sown to Hickory nuts. If these were 
in rows four feet apart, the trees one foot distant 
in the rows, an acre would contain 10,890 trees ; 
when five to eight years old, every other tree 
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poles $217.50. In three more years another thin- 
ning of every other tree would yield $272, This 
is as far as Mr. F. went with figures, but remarked 
on the value of the trees left. Some itemizer tak- 
ing the statement could safely estimate that the 
whole product, if sold at the end of 10 years, would 
bring $750, and to make the figures large, he only 
need to assume there were 100 acres of such trees, 
$75,000, but that was not a round enough figure, 
so he estimated that 200 such acres would bring in 
the handsome sum of $150,000. It is strange that 
he stopped here. This is the foundation of the 
Walnut” story which has puzzled many others 
besides our friend ‘C. C. 8.”’ 





Live Stock Trade of 1881, and One of 
Its Lessons, 


—~<-—— 


Y Great hopes were awakened in 1880, of an im- 


mense European demand for our Live Beef Cattle, 
for the substantial reason that New York City 
shipped about 85,406 live bullocks, and 316,466 
quarters of fresh dressed beef in 1880, against 
33,295 live cattle, and 288,116 dressed quarters in 
1879. The anticipations for 1881 have not been 
realized ; the exports, instead of advancing, have 
fallen back to 38,923 live beeves, and 287,302 dressed 
quarters, and the shippers also claim to have lost 
money. This has not come from loss of popularity 
of American fresh beef in Great Britain or on the 
continent, for it has steadily grown in favor. 

There are three or four causes for the decline, 
which happily will not be permanent, for it is un- 
doubtedly true that our broad western pastures, 
with unlimited supplies of fattening corn, in ayer- 
age years, can produce fresh meat, and put it in 
the markets of Great Britain and some other Eu- 
ropean markets at lower rates than it can possibly 
be produced on their limited areas of high priced 
land. Three of the reasons for the decline are: 

First, owing to a succession of bad grain seasons, 
the British agriculturists turned their attention 
more to live stock, and the past year there was 
temporarily a much larger supply of home raised 
meat. This may continue during 1882, for though 
increased attention is again given to wheat and 
other g:ain, on account of the more encouraging 
crop of 1881, and the great advance in breadstuffs, 
this will not operate at once upon stock farming. 

Second, the depressed condition of farming and 
manufacturers left far less resources among the 
masses abroad for buying meat, while the boom in 
business, the higher wages and better employment 
in our country largely increased the home con- 
sumption of all meats, and especially those of 
better shipping quality. This advanced the average 
wholesale price of beef in New York fully ten per 
cent over 1880, and of shipping grades still more, 
and which rendered exporting less profitable. 

Third, superior qualities of beef can alone com- 
pete in the foreign markets, and only these grades 
can ever be shipped at a profit, as arule. But the 
supply of such beef, and of good mutton, is quite 
limited in this country, the great mass of cattle 
being ‘natives,’ yielding only medium quality of 
meat. The demand for shipping in 1880, led toa 
gathering up from all over our country, of all 
available cattle of the higher grades, including 
many that would have ordinarily been kept for 
another year’s growth and feeding. So, during 
1881 there was scarcely more of such cattle to be 
had than were required by our own increased con- 
sumption of this class. 

THE LESSON indicated above is one we have often 
urged, and it is now enforced by the results, viz., 
the importance of greatly increased and immediate 

fforts to raise the quality of cattle in all our west- 
Texas cattle will continue to 
be driven to the northern and mid-region pastures, 
and, if well fed, will supply a fair quality of 
meat for ordinary home consumption. But all 
western breeders, and those of Texas as well, 
should spare neither effort nor expense to secure 
at once asthe sire of every calf to be grown, a 
thorough-bred or high-grade Shorthorn, or other 
improved breed. It will pay every way. A Short- 
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horn steer will at least grow as much, and be as 
mature, at three years old, as a native at four years 
old—a gain of a whole year’s feeding and time and 
interest, and quite enough to warrant a high rate 
for the service of a good sire. Then the higher mar- 
ket price which the better animal will bring, with 
the same expense for care, freight, commissions, 
etc., will pay another large premium. 

It comes to just this: intelligent, enterprising 
farmers and stockmen can not afford to grow or- 
dinary animals. They had better sell off a part'of a 
herd and put the avails into better breeding blood— 
blood that will soon raise the quality of the balance 
of their herds. The supply of high-grade bulls is 
still limited, and the prices high, but when a single 
bull will in a year produce a hundred or more 
progeny that will, by saving of time, and by greater 
value, at two or three years old, be worth $20 to 
$40 more per head than the average natives, any 
one can see the advantage of securing such animals 
at almost any cost. When one smaller farmer, or 
stock-raiser, can not meet the expense, several can 
combine and procure one or more animals for com- 
mon use. 


While the price of all cattle sold in New York 
Markets during 1881 has averaged a trifle over 10 
cents per lb. for the estimated weight of the dressed 
quarters, the lower grades have sold at times 
even below 7c., and the best grades up to i8c, and 
14¢, and above, with the estimated dressed weight 
greatly in favor of the better animals. 

N. ¥. Live Stock Market Summary for 1881, 

Beer CatTLe.—Despite the decline in exports of 
over 45,000 head, this market, which feeds a con- 
siderable adjacent territory and the large steamers 
and other shipping, has taken, and paid 10 to 12 per 
cent advance for 5,000 more beef cattle in 1881 
than in 1880. Total receipts, in round numbers :— 


1891......2.....++-684,000* | 1878 .... ........ .. 545,000 
BOD. 50 cece severed GUO i Es Saison ss 2s ceaaed 480,000 
BG i cctcasinoceanes CIO UG PIST .. on cncscveensas 477,000 


*An average of (about) 2,200 for every work day in the year. 
Average price for the estimated dressed weight of 
the quarters for all sales, 10 cents aad 2 mills per Ib. 


SHEEP AND Lamss.—The exports of live sheep 
were only about 10,000 in 1881, against nearly 40,000 in 
1830, and of dressed carcasses (fresh) 70,000 in 1881, 
against 83,000 in 1880, yet this market took nearly 
90,000 more Sheep and Lambs in 1881 than in 1880, 
the receipts being, in round numbers: 


BBs c cciccctesecons pay UD Seen r 1,350,000 
FOODS cnicssendcceasee 1,680,000 | 1877............ ..1,210,000 
1879.. 8 aie.ciaine (OU E BOO acta c dive gece 1,248,000 


The dry pastures of autumn caused a great rush 
of sheep to market towards the close of the year, 
sometimes over 50,000 in a week during August, 
October, and December, and prices declined greatly, 
some of the poorest grades selling as low as 2 cts. 
per Ib. live weight early in December, though the 
best sold then at 6c. The closing rates of the year 
were 4c. to 7c. for Sheep, and 5c. to 7ic. for Lambs, 
or about 20 per cent below last January. 

Mitcu Cows.—The receipts at the New York 
markets fell off to about 6,500 for 1881, against 
6,600 for 1880, The natural increase of offerings 
ocearred the first half of the year, but dairy and 
milkmen were obliged to increase their number of 
cows during the excessive drouth of summer and 
autumn, fewer were sent to market, and prises of 
good cows went up $5 to $15 per head. 

VeaL Catves.—The receipts during 1881 and 
1880 were the same, about 185,000 each year, aver- 
aging full 3,500 a week, the year beginuing and 
ending with about a thousand head, and running 
to 6,000 to 8,000 week in May and June. Prices 
varied greatly, being highest in November, March, 
Ovtober, September, December, and July—that is, 
8c. to 10c. per Ib. live weight ; and 8c. to 7c. or Tike, 
in April, May, and June. 

Swine.—The increased packing at the west is 
diminishing the number of live hogs sent to New 
York. The receipts here for 1881 were a little 
over 1,500,000, or about 30,000 a week during 1881, 
against 1,750,000 in 1880, or 33,500 a week. The 
usual fall and winter rush did not come, The 
prices during the year ranged at 5kc. to 7c. per lb. 
live weight, closing at 6c. to 6¢c. or 64c. for extras. 
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What is Ozone? 
oa 
Most persons have, in their reading, come across 
the statement, as illustrating the wonders of chem- 
istry, that the Diamond and Charcoal are identical- 
ly the same in composition. However unlike in ex- 
ternal appearance they are intrinsically one and the 
same thing, being both forms of the element Car- 
bon. This is, in a general way, true, but the state- 
ment would be more striking and nearer to accu- 
racy if Lampblack was named instead of Char- 
coal. Carbon exists not only in these two dissimi- 
lar forms, but in three, the Diamond, Lampblack, 
and Graphite, or Black-lead, such as lead pencils 
are made of. Carbon is by no means the only sub- 
stance that is known in very unlike forms. Sul- 
phur and Phosphorus, for example, are known in 
conditions as much unlike those in which these sub- 
stances usually appear, as are the different forms of 
Carbon. We cite these cases, in which the same 
substance exists in unlike forms, in order that we 
may the better describe Ozone, which is an unusual 
form of a well-known substance. Those who have 
been near the spot when some object has been 
struck by lightning, have no doubt noticed a pecu- 
liar odor in the vicinity. This odor is commonly 
described as ‘‘sulphureous,’”’ though it is really 
very little like that from burning brimstone. The 
same odor may be noticed in a room where a pow- 
erful electrical machine is operated, and on a very 
clear, cold night, when the Aurora borealis is visi- 
ble, a similar odor may be often observed. No 
doubt must of our readers have observed the pecu- 
liar odor referred to in one or the other of these 
cases, while chemists have had occasion to notice 
its presence in several of their operations. That 
which thus manifests itself by its odor has received 
the name ‘of Ozone, from the Greek word “to 
smell,’’ and careful investigations have shown that 
this odor is not due to a new substance, but is pro- 
duced by the well known and important clement, 
Oxygen, ina peculiar condition, or state, and dif- 
fering from ordinary oxygen in some such manner 
as charcoal or lampblack differs from diamond. 
Ozone, then, is oxygen in a peculiar condition. It 
has not been separated in a pure state, but is only 
known when largely mixed with the air or with oxy- 
gen. Even when it contains but a very small pro- 
portion of Ozone, air is exceedingly irritating, pro- 
ducing coughing, and to small animals is readily 
fatal. 

The most marked character of Ozone is its oxi- 
dizing power; silver is a metal which does not 
readily rust or oxidize when exposed to the oxygen 
of the air, but it is readily oxidized in an atmos- 
phere containing Ozone. It is found that Ozone is 
an active bleaching agent, destroying coloring mat- 
ters rapidly, and it attacks organic matters of all 
kinds that may be present in the atmosphere, hence 
it is regarded as a powerful disinfectant. Ozone 
may be regarded as a most important agent in na- 
ture, concerning which chemists have learncd 
much, and we may expect that their investigations 
will be of great value in the future. This agent no 
doubt plays an important part in agriculture, and 
we have yet to learn much of its relations to plant 
life. 

Ozone, for experimenta] purposes, always much 
diluted, may be produced by electrical apparatus 
made for the purpose. It is most readily prepared 
by placing in a glass jar a stick of phosphorus, that 
has been scraped clean under water, and pouring 
into the jar tepid water enough to partly cover the 
phosphorus. A part of the oxygen of the air in the 
jar unites with the phosphorus, and a part of it (the 
oxygen) is changed inte Ozone, which is recognized 
by its odor and by chemieal tests. We do not give 
this as an experiment to be repeated by those who 
are not familiar with phosphorus, and the danger 
that attends the incautious handling of it. Those 
who would know more about this active form of 
oxygen, will find in Prof. 8. W. Johnson’s admira- 
ble ‘‘ How Crops Feed,’’ an account of its produc- 
tion and some of its uses in the economy of nature. 
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Osage Orange from Cuttings.—in response 


leigh, N. C., reports fine success in raising Osage 
Orange from cuttings, and gives his method. He 
makes in rich, moist soil, trenches eight or nine 
inches deep, and three feet apart. The branches 
(straight shoots of the previous season, we assume) 
are laid in the trenches and covered with soil which 
is to be packed down firmly. When the sprouts from 
these branches grow to be eight inches high, take 
a very sharp spade and cut straight down at inter- 
vals of six inches, leaving one or two shoots upon 
each piece of the branch, packing the soil well 
down with the feet and watering if necessary. The 
next spring, with a chisel made for the purpose, 
cut off below ground all superfluous shoots, leav- 
ing one or more to grow, us may be desired, though 
it is best to leave but one. When of sufficient size 
to plant in the hedge, assort and set those of uni- 
form size together in order to have a regular growth. 
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About Catarrh and Bronchitis.—Simple 


Remedies. 
EE 

The general prevalence of catarrhal affections 
is indicated by the great number of advertisements 
of nostrums for their “sure cure.’? There is, per- 
haps, more money wasted for quack medicines of 
this kind than for almost any other class. Many 
of the ailments of people are imaginary, and in 
such cases any inert medicine, or one simply a 
stimulant, if puffed strongly enough to enlist the 
faith of the purchaser, will often prove effective. A 
eatarrh is an actual disease, requiring something 
more than faith in a nostrum. 

What is catarrh? The term is popularly applied 
to an affection of the nasal organs, but has a wider 
application. The ‘‘ mucous membrane ”’ is the lin- 
ing or covering of all internal passages of the body 
which communicate with an euter opening, and it 
may be said to be the extension of the external 
skin over into the interior cavities. It lines the 
mouth, nose, lungs, stomach, intestines, and urinal 
organs. Catarrh is a disease characterized by an 
increased production or secretion of unhealthy 
mucus fluid inthe mucous membrane. So we may 
have catarrh of the stomach, catarrh of the intes- 
tines, of the bladder, of the throat, or lungs, or it 
may be confined to the nasal passages. Most diar- 
rhees, and frequently dysenteries, are merely intes- 
tinal catarrhs. 

The fluid secreted in the mucus membrane of 
the passages through the nose to the throat is di- 
rectly exposed to the air, and soon thickens. This 
produces additional irritation. If this mucus secre- 
tion is found in the bronchial or upper air passages 
of the lungs, or is drawn there from the nose in 
breathing, the irritation is called ‘‘ bronchitis.” 

Catarrh is often the result of general weakness 
or debility, arising from any cause, such as insuffl- 
cient food, mental anxiety, foul air, etc.; also of 
taking cold, or exposure to dampness, sudden 
changes in the weather, or an unusual season. In 
the latter cases it may be epidemic, that is, generally 
prevalent. Catarrh may be acute and temporary, 
but may become chronic, or seated. It may be 
local, that is, confined to a single organ; or it may 
be general, extending to the greater part or the 
whole of the mucus membrane. 

From the above it will be readily understood that 
the best preventive, and often the best remedy, is 
to secure a vigorous condition of the whole sys- 
tem, by nourishing food, exercise, pure air, and, if 
need be, by bracing up with simple tonics, as 
quinine. 

Nasal ecatarrh, which is popularly understood by 
the word catarrh, refers to the mucus inflammation 
of the air passages extending through the nose over 
to the throat. At first it affects only the direct 
openings, and is easily remedied. If long continued, 
or suddenly severe, the inflammation may extend 
up into the numerous bony cavities between the 
eyes and in the middle of the forehead, where it is 
more difficult to reach, and if continued long, it de- 
stroys the bony structure. 

Simple Remedy for Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
It is now generally known that Carbolic Acid is 





to a request made last month, “ Farmer,’ of Ra- 
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putrid sores or purulent wounds. Wood Creosote 
is similar, is decidedly antiseptic, and quite volatile, 
It is therefore natural to suppose it would be use- 
ful when applied to catarrhal and bronchial affec- 
tions which arise from diseased or putrefying 
mucus. We learned of its use for this purpose 
from Dr. Pescetto, a leading physician in the noted 
Italian Medical School in Genoa, Italy, from whose 
conversations we gleaned portions of the important 
article on “Catching Cold and the Remedies,” 
given in last December’s American Agriculturist, 
We have since recommended the following treat- 
ment in many cases with the best results. It can 
do no harm, is simple, and is eminently worthy of 
trial, both for temporary and chronic affections, 

For Bronchitis.—Get from the druggist’s a little 
good Wood Creosote. Put two drops of it into a 
bottle holding a pint or so. Pour in a little more 
than half a pint of clear water, and shake it well; 
also shake well always before using it. Take a 
mouthful of this, throw the head back, gurgle 
it some time in the throat, and then swallow it. 
Repeat this every two hours, more or less, so as to 
use up the liquid within 24 hours. For each subse- 
quent 24 hours, use three drops of the Creosote in 
3 to4 gills of water. This 3 drops a day may be 
continued as long as any bronchitis appears. Two 
to four days is usually enough, though it may be 
continued indefinitely without harm. 

For Catarrh.—Prepare the Creosote water as 
above, in any amount, at the rate of one drop of 
Creosote to one gill of water (4 drops to the pint), 
or alittle more water if the Creosote be very strong 
and the water too irritating. Make a fresh mixture 
once in two or three days, and as much oftener as 














strongly disinfectant, and very usefully applied. to 


more is needed. Take a handful of this water, pre- 
viously well shaken, and snuff it through the nose 
into the mouth, and eject it. A little going down 
the throat will dono harm. Do this two or three 
times, and repeat it at bed-time, in the morning on 
rising, and, if need he, occasionally during the day. 
In fact, keep the nasal passages washed out with 
the Creosote water. Its vapor will even penetrate 
the bony cavities, and also be drawn into the lungs 
with useful results. It destroys the purulent mu- 
cus, and tends to prevent its further secretion. It 
is useful for any discharges from the nose or lungs 
produced by colds or general weakness. 

For bronchitis, and especially for  catarrh, 
good rare cooked beef or other nourishing food, 
and quinine if needed, to obtain and retain a vigor- 
ous system, are capital aids to the Creosote or any 
other medicine. 


A Physician’s Opinion of the Above. 

To insure accuracy, as usual in such cases we 
sent a proof-slip of the above to a very competent 
regular physician, who returned it without correc- 
tion or addition, except as follows: “‘ The above is 
valuable aud entirely reliable, and should be wi “ely read. 
Nine-tenths of the peopie who take nostrums for catarrh 
have no such disease, but have been mad: to believe they 
suffer from it by the quacks who sell their useless and 
piosonous stuffs for the cure of catarrh at an immense 
profit.—A common “cold” is an acute Catarrh, and 
properly treated is soon well, Chronic Catarrh of any 
part of the mucus tract is not so easily cured, but for- 
tunately is much more rarely seen by physicians even 
than people usually think.” 


—_ a 


Chrysanthemums for the Window.—The 
following hint by a correspondent of the ‘‘Garden- 
er’s Chronicle’’ (Eng.), is worth remembering until 
next fall. Good branching shoots, with as many 
blooms as possible, are cut 18 inches long, more or 
less. These are inserted in five-inch pots filled 
with pure sand, one or more, as needed in each. 
Set. the pots in water until bubbling ceases; sup- 
port each branch with a neat stake ; moss over the 
top of the sand, shower from a watering pot, and 
the job is done. Chrysanthemums so treated and 
supplied with water as needed, will last a fortnight 
or more. This will allow the out-door chrysanthe- 
mums to be utilized for the window and for in- 
door decoration, and avoid much of the taking 
up and potting now necessary if we would have 
these brilliant autumn flowers in the house. 
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Poultry House Conveniences. 
ere 

The raising of poultry year by year is re- 
ceiving more attention, and anything that 
will add to the ease in management is gladly 
welcomed by the admirers of the feathered 
tribe. The practice among farmers of letting 
their poultry roost about the farm buildings, 
upon harrows, plows, wagons, and farm ma- 
chinery is growing less each year, as many 
of them are building suitable poultry houses. 
In the engraving is shown a neat and handy 
arrangement in perches, of which r, r, 7, are 
scantling, eight feet in length, two inches 
thick, and three inches wide, made of some 
‘tough light wood. The upper ends are 
hinged to the side of the building, four feet 
apart, and are connected with roosts or 
perches one inch: in diameter, or what is bet- 
ter nail octagon strips fast to the supports. 





- Perches should be placed about one foot 


apart. At any time when it is desired to 
gather up the droppings, the end of the 
frame-work is raised sufficiently to engage 
with the hook on the support n, the whole 
arrangement being up out of the way, for 
thorough cleaning. At the corner of the build- 





ja E ——— 
INTERIOR OF CONVENIENT POULTRY HOUSE. 


ing, opposite the roost, is placed a box, p, con- 
taining ashes, road dust, etc., that the fowls 
may dust themselves. The box should be 
two feet square and about one foot in hight, 
and should be kept half filled with dusting 
material, more particularly during winter. 
In the corner is placed a box, e, and should 
contain a supply of gravel and broken oyster 
or clam shells. The foregoing conveniences 
cost but little and will prove valuable addi- 
tions to any poultry house. L. D. 8. 











Rabbits or Hares.—It may be well, 
now that we have in mind the subject of 
cheap food, to remind farmers that they, asa 
general thing, overlook or reject in the Rab- 
bit a kind of food that city people, in its sea- 
son, look to for both its cheapness and excel- 
lence. It may be that from the injury they 
sometimes do young fruit trees, farmers look 
upon rabbits as vermin, but whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that farmers ordi- 
narily do not make use of these animals as 
food. During the early winter months (their 
sale later being unlawful), we find them, 
at the current market prices, not only a 
cheap, but a choice form of animal food. 
Our animals, called rabbits, are all hares, but 
as they are best known as rabbits, we will 
callthem so. They are easily trapped or shot, 
and those who, from any prejudice, reject 
them, forego that which many regard as ex- 
cellent food. Rabbits, more than a year old, 
or the young ones towards the opening of 








spring, are dry and tough, and not desirable, 
but from September onward, they are excel- 
lent. As with other wild animals, their flesh 
is exceedingly digestible, and though some- 
what dry, this can be remedied by the man- 
ner of cooking. One method is to cut up the 
rabbit in small pieces and stew thoroughly 
with water enough to make a rich gravy, and 
serve with boiled rice. They are very accept- 
able if cut in pieces and fried somewhat, 
and then water enough be added to make a 
brown stew, or they may be cooked in a pie, 
made like other meat pies, with potatoes, 
and using onions, etc., for seasoning. 


Amounts Lost from Various Foods through 
Non-Assimilation. 


BY PROF. F, H. STORER, DEAN OF SCHOOL OF AGRICUL- 





TURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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As the readers of agricultural literature are 
no doubt aware, a large amount of labor has 
already been expended of late years by chem- 
ists in determining the comparative digesti- 
bility of many of the more important kinds 
of fodders which serve for feeding animals ; 
and much knowledge of very high value has 
been gained by these researches. As a nat- 
ural consequence of the success which has 
attended these investigations of the food of 
cattle, renewed attention has been given to 
questions relating to human foods ; and, now 
that the methods of investigation have been 
sufficiently perfected, several physiologists 
have succeeded in experiments made with 
men, in the same general way as those pre- 
viously made with animals. That is to say, 
they have determined the comparative di- 
gestibility, or assimilability, of a number of 
foods which are in common domestic use. 
It has been found, however, much more diffi- 
cult to carry out these ‘‘ digestibility experi- 
ments ” with men than with animals, because 
it is by no means easy for any one to continue 
to eat the same kind of food long enough for 
a satisfactory experiment. It is of course 
highly desirable in such trials to avoid 
complex mixtures of foods, in order that 
the degree of digestibility of any one par- 
ticular kind may be determined with the ut- 
most certainty. But, no matter how palata- 
ble a simple food may be to a man at first, it 
has been found that it will, almost certainly, 
become repugnant to him after four or five 
days. It then not only disgusts him to such 
an extent that a great effort has to be made 
in order to swallow it, but it is liable to bring 
on trouble in the bowels and to cause diar- 
rhoea. Most persons, doubtless, are apt to 
believe that any one might easily live for 
several days on bread alone, or on milk, or 
eggs, or meat; or even on potatoes, rice, or 
Indian meal ; for in some parts of the world, 
as is well known, entire populations are nour- 
ished well-nigh exclusively by one or another 
of these substances. But it has been found 
by the German experimenters that none of 
these things, taken by themselves, are adapted 
for feeding Europeans. In civilized com- 
munities every one is so accustomed to a 
varied diet that comparatively few persons 
can be found who are able to eat a single 
substance for several days consecutively, and 
many people are forced to give up the trial 
after a few meals, no matter how strong 
their desire to persist may be. In the experi- 
ments now in question, it was quite excep- 





tional to find persons, in any walk of life, 
who could continue to eat large quantities of 
simple, plain food for tolerably long periods 
—a fact, by the way, which strikingly illus- 
trates and emphasizes the importance ef a 
varied diet, in ordinary life. 

Most of the figures of the following table 
were deduced by Rubner, of Munich, from 
the results of a very elaborate and painstak- 
ing research made by him: 
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It is to be observed that the figures of the 
second column of the table give no more than 
an approximate idea of the value of each of 
the foods enumerated. A more precise con- 
ception of these values may be had by com- 
paring the figures of column two with those 
in the third and fourth columns, which give 
the percentage amounts of Nitrogen and of 
Carbohydrates that have escaped assimila- 
tion. It is noteworthy that the chemical 
composition of dung is often very unlike that 
of the food from which it has been derived. 
It does not at all follow, for example, that 
the dung will be highly nitrogenized when 
food has been eaten which is particularly rich 
in nitrogenous constituents, for it may hap- 
pen in this case that a large portion of the 
Nitrogen is voided in the urine. Rubner 
found, for instance, 6'/, per cent of Nitrogen 
in dry excrement from a meat diet, though 
the flesh had contained 14 per cent of Nitro- 
gen; in dry excrement from milk he found 
but little more than 4 per cent of Nitrogen ; 
while he found as much as 8 per cent of 
Nitrogen in the excrement from white bread, 
which, as compared with meat and milk, is a 
substance to be regarded as poor in Nitrogen. 
On referring to column four of the table, it 
will be seen that much larger amounts of 
Nitrogen went to waste in the case of vege- 
tables which were themselves poor in Nitrogen 
than in that of the so-called animal foods, 
such as flesh, eggs, and milk, which contain 
a large proportion of this element. Indeed, 
it is probable that the Nitrogen in the ani- 
mal foods is really assimilated well-nigh com- 
pletely, and that the larger part of what little 
Nitrogen is actually found in the dung from 
such foods is actually part and parcel of cer- 
tain biliary products, secreted from the body, 
which have done duty in the process of di- 
gestion. In this view of the matter, such 
excremental Nitrogen cannot properly be 
classed with that wasted from the food 
through non-assimilation. Some of this bili- 
ary Nitrogen occurs, of course, in all excre- 
ment,about as much in one kind as in another, 
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and a mental reservation must always he 
made on account of it. 

Several curious points of detail have been 
noticed in these researches. It appears, for 
example, that hard-boiled eggs are assimi- 
lated by healthy men just as completely as 
roast beef is; though it may none the less be 
true that the flesh is digested and assimilated 
in less time than the egg, and that the organs 
of digestion are put to less trouble in dealing 
with it. It has been shown also, by several 
different observers, that bread alone is an in- 
sufficient food. On a bread diet the body 
gives out each day more Nitrogen than is 
assimilated from the food, and the coarser 
the bread so much the worse for the con- 
sumer. It appears from the table that milk 
is not so completely assimilated by adults as 
would have been supposed at first sight. 
Milk is distinctly inferior to beef and eggs, 
in this respect—and is even worse than some 
of the foods of vegetable origin. The reason 
of this peculiarity appears to depend in good 
part upon the large amount of ash-ingredients 
that are contained in milk, and which are 
not assimilated by the body. This remark 
applies particularly to Lime, which is abun- 
dant in milk, and which passes out from the 
body in the solid rather than in the liquid 
excrement. On leaving the ash-ingredients 
wholly out of the account, it appeared that 
the dry organic matter of milk was assimi- 
lated almost as well as that of flesh and eggs ; 
though the percentage waste of Nitrogen 
from milk is noticeably large—perhaps be- 
cause of the large amount of this element 
which is taken into the digestive tract when 
nothing but milk iseaten. There is, of course, 
a limit to the digestibility of every food, milk 
included. Speaking in general terms, how- 
ever, it is simply the ash-ingredients in milk 
that are not needed by adults which are dis- 
carded. In harmony with this fact, it has 
been noticed that milk is assimilated more 
completely by children than by adults. 

The completeness of the assimilation of the 
‘‘Carbohydrates,” that is to say, starch, from 
foods rich in this constituent, is specially re- 
markable. It appears that men are able to 
digest and absorb very large quantities of 
starch when it is presented to them in suit- 
able forms, as in rice, white bread, and mac- 
caroni; unless, indeed, a great deal of fat is 
eaten at the same time with the starch, in 
which event some of the latter is apt to es- 
cape digestion. In the case of potatoes, black 
bread, beets, and cabbage, on the other hand, 
the Carbohydrates are utilized much less com- 
pletely ; doubtless because they are of less 
digestible kinds in the vegetables, and also 
because each of the foods last mentioned 
produce large quantities of bulky, watery 
excrement which passes rapidly through the 
intestines, and carries with it much carbo- 
hydrate and other material, which would 
doubtless have been assimilated but for lack 
of time. Not only are the intestines over- 
burdened by these coarse foods, but the par- 
tially digested material is subject to fermen- 
tations which produce butyric and lactic 
acids, and a quantity of gases, all of which 
appear to hasten the evacuation of the intes- 
tines, and consequently occasion less com- 
plete assimilation of the constituents of the 
food than would otherwise occur. Any solid, 
non-digestible substance added to food, such 
as bran, for example, or cellulose prepared 
from straw, makes the assimilation of the 
digestible constituents of the food less com- 














| plete than it would be if the indigestible sub- 
stance were absent. Of a given amount of 
starch, that would be completely assimilated 
if eaten in the shape of rice, white bread, or 
maccaroni, no inconsiderable portion goes to 
waste if it be eaten in the form of black bread. 
In experiments where the diet consisted of 
beets alone, which were eaten, of course, in 
large quantities, the intestines were so over- 
loaded that excrement began to be discharged 
five or six hours after the first meal was 
eaten. 

Rice is assimilated pretty well, particularly 

as regards its starch (Carbohydrates). Indeed, 
in so far as dry substance goes, rice is assim- 
ilated as completely as flesh; it is the nitro- 
genous constituents chiefly which fail to be 
absorbed. So too with Indian corn; a good 
deal of its Nitrogen is not assimilated, while 
its Carbohydrates are pretty thoroughly ab- 
sorbed. With potatoes, also, a very consider- 
able part of the nitrogenous constituents are 
not assimilated, and the amount of excrement 
is large. Particularly large amounts of ex- 
.crement were produced when the food con- 
sisted of beets or of cabbage. As the table 
shows, very considerable portions of these 
foods were not assimilated. As a general 
rule fat is assimilated well-nigh completely, 
even when eaten in large quantities, though 
exceptions to this rule occur, and are not al- 
ways easy to explain. The fat of Indian 
corn, for example, and that eaten with cab- 
bage appear to be less easily assimilated than 
some others. Butter is assimilated better 
than fat bacon, and the appearance of par- 
ticles of unchanged bacon in the excrement 
would seem to show that the cellular envel- 
opes of such fat hinder its digestion ; but fat 
from the marrow of bones, in spite of its 
cellular condition, is assimilated almost as 
completely as that in butter, though this fact 
may perhaps depend on the easier fluidity of 
the marrow fat, and it is possible withal that 
the cells of the marrow may be less tough 
than those of the bacon. 

As amatter of course, such researches as 
these tend to elucidate those which have re- 
lated solely to cattle; and they teach anew 
the lesson that to each kind of animal should 
be allotted the foods best suited to its special 
requirements, and to the organs of digestion 
peculiar to its species. They impress most 
forcibly upon the farmer, and upon every one 
who has to do with animals, the paramount 
importance of attending to the digestibility 
of foods. 
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The Wheat Moth and its Work. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK, LANSING, MICH. 
<- 

Mr. J. W. Curtis, of Kliger Lake, Mich., 
sends me some Wheat that is seriously in- 
jured by the Wheat Tinea (Tinea granella, 
Linn). He states that the wheat, stored in 
the wheat-house at the depot is being badly 
injured by this pest. Not long ago I received 
some wheat from a miller in Hillsdale Co., 
Mich., with the same complaint. 

Dr. Harris, in his admirable treatise, ‘‘In- 
sects Injurious to Vegetation,” page 496, des- 
cribes this pest so well that I will only briefly 
mention its peculiarities and appearance. 
The little moths that lay the eggs are like 
the common Clothes’ Moth, in fact they be- 
long to the same genus. Both species are 
small, less than one-half inch long, are buff 
colored, with a satin-like gloss to their wings, 











and both have their wings fringed with fine 
hair-like scales. The larve (fig. 1) that bore 
into the wheat, and by eating the kernels do 
the very great mischief, are like the larvee of 
the Codling Moth, the Apple-worm which is 
so familiar to all, except that the Wheat 
Worm is a little more hairy. The larva, as it 
works, spins a sort of web which holds a 
number of the kernels of the grain in one 
mass. (This is shown by Harris in his Plate 
VII, fig. 7, asin fig. 2 below). Like the Clothes’ 
Moth, indeed like most all of our worst insect 
pests, the Grain Tinea is an imported insect. 
have known of its committing injury several 
times before in our State, and in every case 
it remained but a little time and then disap- 
peared. I have supposed that our climate 

was probably too severe for 


py, + the welfare of the insect, 
Fie. 1 and so each time after its in- 

ae ; ‘ 
THE LARVA. troduction it soon became 


extinct. It is to be hoped 
that my conjecture is right, and that the 
moths will continue with us but for a short 
time. This remark applies equally well to the 
little Wheat Weevil, which has appeared in 
our State several times, and soon disappeared 
without any treatment to drive it away. 
I know of but one efficient remedy for this 
insect, and that applies as well to the weevil 
and to the Angoumois Grain-moth, which is 
said to do no little damage in the southern 
and southwestern part of our country. I 
have frequently seen every kernel of corn in 
samples from the Gulf States perforated by 
this latter moth-larva. The remedy proposed 
is Bisulphide of Carbon. We have only to 
pour a quantity of this into the bin at the 
bottom of the grain to kill all of the insects. 
It is very penetrating and volatile, and equal- 
ly deadly to all of the insect tribes, I think 
that a half pint of the 
liquid would destroy the 
insects in a bin of 50 to 
100 bushels of grain. Not 
having experimented with 
grain in such quantities I 
cannot give the precise 
quantities of the liquid to j 
be used in different sized Fig. 2.—ciustsr oF 
INFESTED GRAIN. 
bins of grain, but this can 
easily be determined by trial. To apply the 
remedy it is desirable to pour the liquid in at 
the bottom of the grain. To do this we can take 
a hollow iron cylinder—a gas-pipe will do well 
—and fit into ita wooden rod which shall bea 
little longer than the iron tube. One end of 
the rod is to be made sharp; now place the 
rod inside the tube, and, with the sharp end 
down, force them both to the bottom of the 
grain; then having withdrawn the rod, turn 
in the liquid through the tube, which should 
be pulled. out. The insecticide of course is 
left at the bottom of the grain, and, being 
very volatile, soon diffuses through the mass 
and converts the bin into an insect cemetery. 
There is one very important caution to be 
remembered in applying this remedy. Bisul- 
phide of Carbon is as explosive as it is vola- 
tile, and if a lighted match or lamp is carried 
into the granary or wheat-house before the 
vapor has passed off, there may be an expen- 
sive fire. The liquid is so disagreeably odor- 
ous that we may know when it is present, 
and if we use a medium amount of caution, 
we need have no fear. The explosive mate- 
rial is so readily diffused that, with a little 
care to ventilate, it soon escapes, and the 
danger of an explosion is gone. 
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Water for Live Stock. 
‘*HOUGHTON FARM,”’ MOUNTAIN- 
VILLE, N. Y. 

eda 

The importance of an abundant supply of 
water for the animals of the farm, at all 
times and under all circumstances, as an 
essential condition of the healthy and effi- 
cient performance of the functions of animal 
life, is too often entirely overlooked. The 
analyses of the carcass and offal of oxen, 
sheep, and pigs, made at Rothamsted, by 
Lawes and Gilbert, in their investigation of 
the composition of the increase of these ani- 
mals, in fattening, shows that the percentage 
of water in the fasted live weight of the en- 
tire body, is as follows : 


BY DR. M. MILES, 


Water, per — Water, per cent. 
Hat Oall .<....00200c00 Half-fat Old Sheep .. . 50.3 
BMETAt OZ. 600% -c:600.0% Bi, 3 Fat Sheep.............48.3 
pV eer one 1 45.5 | Extra-fat Sheep........ 35.2 
Fat Lamb....... ms q 4 Le: a ae 55.0 
Store Sheep... ......- PRUNES stes awiteneeeusas 41.4 


From these demion it will be seen that 
water constitutes more than one half the 
live weight of the average animal of the 
farm, fat animals containing somewhat 
less, and lean animals considerably more. 
In man, physiologists estimate water to 
constitute from °*/; to */, of the weight 
of the body. In the functions of nutri- 
tion and excretion, the water of the system 
performs an important part. The food taken 
into the stomach must be in the soluble form 
before it can be taken up by the absorbents 
and transferred to the blood, which in its 
circulation throughout the body carries the 
elements of nutrition to the various tissues, 
where the materials required for their par- 
ticular use are appropriated. But this trans- 
formation of the food into substances that 
can be assimilated and made use of by the 
tissues, is not a simple one ; it must be acted 
upon in its course through the organs of 
digestion by various fluid secretions from the 
time it is introduced into the mouth until it 
is received into the circulation. The work 
performed by the system in this elaboration 
of nutritive materials cannot be fully appre- 
ciated without reference to details. The 
saliva is secreted by the glands of the mouth 
to moisten the food, so that it can be readily 
swallowed. The specific action of the saliva 
upon the composition of the food, we cannot 
now stop to discuss, The quantity of saliva 
secreted by animals is surprising. Experi- 
ments by Lassainge show that 100 lbs. of dry 
hay fed to a horse required a secretion of 400 
Ibs. of saliva ; 100 lbs. of oats required a se- 
cretion of 1138 lbs. of saliva; while 100 Ibs. of 
green food required but 49 Ibs. of saliva to 
prepare it for swallowing. Concentrated 
foods, like grain, therefore, seem to make a 
smaller demand upon the glands for the secre- 
tion of saliva than the coarser foods like hay ; 
and dry hay imposes a much greater tax upon 
the salivary glands than green feed. Green 
feed has not only an advantage over dry, in 
the amount of saliva required to prepare it 
for digestion, but the results of the German 
feeding experiments seem to indicate that it 
is much more readily digested. M. Colin 
estimates the saliva secreted by a horse when 
fed on dry food, at 92.6 lbs. in 24 hours, and 
the quantity secreted by a cow under similar 
conditions at 123.5 Ibs. in 24 hours. Now, if 
the blood in the system is estimated at from 
50 to 75 lbs., the secretion of saliva alone must 
have a marked influence upon its distribution 
in the system as well as upon its composition. 








The saliva is, however, but one of the many 
secretions that are required to prepare the 
food for the process of assimilation. When 
the food enters the stomach the gastric juice 
is elaborated to transform the albuminoids 
into soluble peptones, and then as it passes 
into the intestine, an emulsion of the fatty 
materials, and the conversion of starch into 
sugar, take place through the influence of 
the pancreatic and intestinal secretions. The 
bile is also secreted in considerable quantity 
to perform its peculiar functions, and the 
absorbents are actively at work to transfer 
the nutritive materials to the blood as fast 
as they are prepared by the digestive fluids. 

As the soluble nutritive materials are taken 
up from the intestinal canal by the vessels 
that perform this function, a fresh draft is 
made upon the blood by the digestive organs 
for the elaboration of their peculiar secre- 
tions, so that a rapid interchange of fluids 
is taking place between the intestinal canal 
and the blood during the process of digestion. 

The rapidity with which this interchange 
of fluids takes place, is perhaps best indicated 
by the amount of chyle and lymph passing 
through the thoracic duct, which, in rumi- 
nants, as shown by M. Colin, is from eighty 
to nearly two hundred pounds in twenty-four 
hours. In a cow, weighing 1,000 Ibs., the 
principal secretions and excretions may be 
estimated as follows : Lbs. in "A Hours. 
Saliva, (Ary T00d)........cccccesescsenssocsessens 3.5 


MFAMERIC POCHOULONE: a. 5.ccccisseiaeics ao cen. sien ccnnesinees “100, 0 
WANCTOALIC BECTOUONE S..o ia esciacles deee Sworesieasiones 7.25 
BURR restora or cieca sasiwaiiacaeasieiaerns Stace Gardisrewiins 20.00 
Exhalation from the Lungs........... seinewescaweiee 10.00 
PO PMPNTMURUIS 5.06.8 cate cadies $0 sb /sleiote nd Ooscmasinnepees 20.00 
MES was < aiaic mines’ eviniere a biaaavineemrewineaadesiesiians 21 %5 
MMM cis, sick d wij meamas Mieumeneed machen 302.50 


From this it would appear that nearly one- 
third of the weight of the body is separated 
from the blood in the form of secretions re- 
quired in preparing the food for the proces- 
ses of nutrition, and in excretions of waste 
materials that are of no further use in the 
system. From this enumeration of some of 
the leading activities of the animal economy, 
it must be seen that the amount of work 
performed by the internal organs of the body 
is not inconsiderable, even when the animal 
is apparently at rest, and that a supply of 
water to maintain the equilibrium of these 
fluids and keep them in.proper proportion to 
the denser tissues, is of great importance. 

It will also be readily seen that the supply 
of water should be constant, or at least fre- 
quently repeated, to secure uniformity in the 
fluidity of the blood and the various secre- 
tions. Water must be recognized as a food, 
and it should be given with the same regu- 
larity as other food. Magendie found that 
dogs, supplied with water alone, lived from 
six to ten days longer than those that 
were deprived of both food and water; so 
that water has undoubtedly an important 
function to perform in the system, aside from 
the dilution of other nutritious substances. 
The addition of green feed, in some form, 
to the winter ration of our farm animals, will 
be found advantageous for many reasons, 
and the amount of water required by them 
as drink will by this means be diminished. 





Winter Exposure of Live Stock.— 
The importance of giving proper shelter to 
all farm animals can not be too strongly 
urged. Looked at simply in the view of dol- 
lars and cents, it does not pay to have the 
sheep, pigs, cattle, or horses, left out of doors 
in the piercing winter winds. The animal 








heat must be kept up so long as life lasts, and 
to do this, either a larger amount of fuel must 
be consumed, or the fire will be fed by accu- 
mulated or stored up fuel in the form of flesh, 
and the animal grows poorer. It is cheaper, 
as far as it can be, to keep up the animal heat 
by shelter than by food. A shivering, suffer- 
ing animal is not in a profitable condition. 
There is also an appeal to the humane side of 
our nature in this lack of comfort. Provide 
good shelter from the weather for all farm 
animals, for it pays in more-ways than one. 





Self-Cleaning Sheep Troughs, 
BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥. 
! asndgtl 
One of the annoyances connected with 
feeding grain to sheep and other stock is the 
“SS SNS 








Fig. 1.—A REMOVABLE FEED TROUGH. 


liability of the trough to become dirty, when 
it must either be upset, or cleaned out with 
a bit of board, broom, or wisp of coarse fod- 
der, as most convenient. Also troughs that 
are from necessity left out doors during win- 
ter, become partly 
filed with snow 
many times each 
week, consuming 
a great deal of 


time to clean 
them. To avoid 
all this trouble and 





vexation I have 
planned the fol- 
lowing self-cleaning troughs that are cheap 
andeasily made. Thesimplest plan isshown 
in fig. 1; the trough is hung at each end on 

wooden pins, ¢, ¢, 
@ attached to the 
plank-post. The 
endsof the trough 
project upward 
about ten inches; 
near the upper 
end of each is a 
half-inch hole, 
that corresponds 
with one made in 
the post; by pass- 
ing a loosely fit- 
ting pin through these holes the trough is 
firmly held in position. During stormy 
weather or at any time, by turning the trough 
bottom up, as in fig. 2, and inserting the pin 
atn, the trough is 
cleaned from all 
dirt, kept dry and 
free from rain, 
snow, orice. Posts 
may be, driven in 
the ground or con- 
nected at bottom 
by a scantling as 
desired. With the 
trough shown in 
fig. 3, pins are dis- 
pensed with. It is constructed by cutting a 
V-shaped notch in the top of the plank post, 
in which rests the end of the trough. An iron 
hinge, e, at each end connects the top of the 
post and trough. At any time, simply raise 
the opposite side of the trough, and fold it 


Fig. 2.—TROUGH INVERTED, 





“Fig. 3.. —HINGED FORM. 





4.—TROUGH FOLDED OVER. 
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over against the side of the post as shown in 
fig. 4, A trough in this position is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, just as good as though bottom 
up, however by leaving the post nearly as 
wide again at top, and on a level with the top 
of trough when right side up, the trough can 
be turned bottom up, when properly hinged. 
This trough is also easily made portable by 
connecting the ends below the trough. 


ee kD 
A “Laying Coop” or Nest Boxes. 
ie 


Mr. J. Stewart has in use a ‘‘ Laying Coop” 
made without any nails, and can be quickly 
taken apart for packing away, whitewashing, 
etc. It can be made of any sizetosuit. The 

















NEST BOXES FOR HENS. 


top and bottom boards have tenons on the 
ends passing through mortises in the end 
boards, and held in place by wooden pins, as 
shown in the accompanying engraving. The 
top and bottom boards have */2-inch holes 
bored through them, which receive pins that 
pass into the corresponding holes bored in the 
edges of the partition boards. As these par- 
tition pieces are all alike, they are easily put 
in place. There is a bar or step along the 
front of the nest to prevent any eggs from 
falling out—the bottom board may extend 
forward for a few inches to serve as a place 
upon which the fowls may alight. 





Binding Loaded Logs. 


Mr. J. E. Lee, Chippewa Co., Wis., sends a 
sketch and description of his method of bind- 
ing logs when a number of them are drawn 
upon a bob-sled. The binding chains are put 
over the lower logs, and two top logs are 
placed above the chains, and by their weight 





METHOD OF BINDING LOGS. 
they hold the chains tight and keep the load 


secure. Mr. L. hints that the method is not 
satisfactory where the road is rough or along 
ahill-side. The style of bob-sled that is used 
for logging in the timber regions of Wiscon- 
sin may be of interest to many. 





Sheep Skins.—‘ A. T.,” Canyon City, 
Col., has several sheep skins, and wishes to 
know how he can remove the wool without 
cutting it off. We only know of the tanners’ 
method, which is, to soak the skins (if dry) 
in water until thoroughly softened ; when 
any adhering flesh, etc., is scraped off by a 
blunt knife. The skins are then hung up in 
axlose, warm room, where they are kept un- 
til putrefaction sets in and goes on sufficient- 
ly to loosen the wool, which is then removed, 
and the skins placed in a lime vat to harden 
them. After remaining in the lime for 
several weeks, they are then tanned, 





A Makeshift Well Curbing. 


Mr. W. J. Dumble, Pembina Co., Dakota, 
finds the use of barrels very satisfactory for 
walling up a well. His method is to dig the 
well the required depth, and place a barrel in 
the bottom with holes bored in the lower 
head, and in the sides 
as far up as the. middle 
hoops, for the entrance 
of water. Pack the soil 
closely around the bar- 
rel and place a second 
barrel upon the first one, 
both the heads being re- 
moved. If they do not 
fit together firmly a few 
strips and nails may be 
used, In this way con- 
tinue until the surface 
of the ground is reach- 
ed, a distance of 12 to 
16 feet in Mr. D’s local- 
ity. The barrels, old 
molasses, etc., can be 
bought for 50 to 75 
cents, and are much 
cheaper than to use lumber. We give this 
method with the engraving, as a ‘‘ make- 
shift ” curbing for families in a new country 
who must have a well at short notice with 
little time or money to make it. 





CURBING. 





About Silk Culture. 


There is an evident revival of interest in 
the subject of silk culture as shown by our 
correspondence. Some write to ask where 
eggs may be procured, others wish to know 
how much it will cost to start an establish- 
ment for silk growing, and other inquiries 
are received relating to the matter. Those 
who have looked into the subject most 
thoughtfully have come to this conclusion, 
with which we quite agree. If silk culture 
ever becomes one of our industries, it must 
be, at least at first, upon a small scale. It 
must be a family industry, a part of the farm 
products, just as the raising of chickens and 
of bees are at present. Nearly all of the 
labor requiréd to raise a crop of cocoons is 
of that light kind that may be performed by 
women and children, and by those whose 
feeble health or advanced years will not allow 
them to join in the active work of the farm, 
yet would be glad to feel that they were do- 
ing something to contribute to the general 
welfare. While the raising of a crop of co- 
coons does not require hard labor, it demands 
intelligent care and attention, which must be 
given continuously. To care for the worms 
one day and neglect them the next, would 
result in disaster, There must be regular 
feeding and constant systematic attention 
throughout. By proper management, no 
doubt an important, though not very large, 
addition may be made to the income of the 
farm by the labor of those who might not 
otherwise be profitably employed, and by 
affording occupation to such would be use- 
ful aside from any money returns. So we 
feel assured that those who have investigated 
the subject are right, when they advise that 
silk culture be undertaken as a home indus- 
try. Let it be begun in a small way, and 


| when the business is thoroughly learned, for 


like every other such industry it must be 
learned, then if found desirable it may be 
increased. Begun in this manner, with 











nothing but what the resources of the farm 
can supply, even a failure will bring no logs, 
while the experience gained will be of great 
value. The letters of inquiry are largely to 
ask where eggs can be procured, and how to 
treat them. There is something that goes 
before this—have our correspondents food 
for the worms after they are hatched? We 
do not recollect to have had an inquiry upon 
the question of a supply of food, yet this 
is the very starting point in silk culture. One 
who should buy a herd of cows without con- 
sidering if he had proper pasturage, would 
make no greater mistake than do those who 
propose to raise silk without first providing 
proper food. “What is proper food? It must 
be some form or species of Mulberry, or the 
related Osage Orange. Either the common 
White Mulberry (Morus alba), or the Chinese 
Mulberry (M. multicaulis), or some of the 
new varieties of these, are the best. Very 
excellent results have attended the proper 
feeding of the leaves of the Osage Orange, 
and where there are abundant hedges of 
this, the raising of silk may be undertaken 
with a fair prospect of success. If there are 
neither hedges of Osage Orange or Mulberry 
trees, then the first step, before considering 
the procuring of eggs, is to make a plantation 
of some kind of Mulberry to supply the 
worms with food; we say ‘‘some kind of 
Mulberry,” because if a special plantation is 
to be made, the Mulberry is preferable to the 
Osage Orange. The Mulberries must grow at 
least a year before silk worms are to be 
thought of, hence the beginning of silk cul- 
ture is the planting of these trees, The 
varieties and manner of planting will be 
given in another month. 





How Eggs and “Shortening” Lighten 
Cake or Bread.—Practical Suggestion. 


ii 

Most housekeepers know the fact ; probably 
few think of the why. Any kind of work is 
less fatiguing, or at least more interesting, if 
we understand “ the philosophy of it.” When 
the whites, or the whole eggs, are beaten 
quickly and thoroughly, the albumen swells 
into a frothy mass, because a great deal of 
air is entangled in the tens of thousands 
of minute meshes formed. When this is 
mixed well into flour or dough, and baked, 
each air bubble is largely expanded by the 
heat, thus producing an immense number of 
small cells which give the light texture, just 
as is done by the carbonic acid gas produced 
in yeast fermentation, or by uniting cream 
of tartar and soda. 

Oily substances, as butter or lard (‘‘ shorten- 
ing”), produce apparent lightness, if the 
dough be rolled out thin and covered with 
the shortening and then folded upon itself, 
rolled out, and this repeated a good many 
times. In this case the moisture in the 
dough expands into steam, and any air en- 
tangled in it is also expanded. The oiled 
dough flakes prevent the escape of this vapor 
and air, and the successive flakes are raised up, 


producing ‘‘ lightness,” though each flake is , 


solid and heavy, and measurably indigestible. 
It will be readily seen that the lightness will 
depend upon the number of rollings and fold- 
ings. The practical suggestion is, that the 
oftener they are repeated, even up to 10 or 15 
times,the lighter will be the pie crust,crackers, 
etc. Each application of shortening should be 
very thin, to avoid too much greasy matter. 
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The Je ersey Cow “ Leda,” oil uae Kindred. 


Startling ‘alpina in the produce 
of animals come from decided crosses or out- 
crosses. A ‘‘cross” is the pairing of animals 
of different breeds. When full-blood bulls are 
crossed with common or part-bred cows, the 
progeny are called ‘‘grades.” An out-cross 
is the pairing of ani- 
mals of different fam- ~~ 
ilies of the same breed. ‘ 
and may be more or 
less violent according 
to the characteristics 
of the families. An 
inferior, ordinary Jer- 
sey COW bred to a bull 
of her own family will 
produce, in all proba- 
bility, nothing of es- 
pecial merit, and very 
likely a calf less good 
than herself. If cross- 
ed with a bull of an 
entirely different fam- 
ily—though he may 
not be individually 
better than she, will 
probably produce a 
calf decidedly better 
than either sire or 
dam. The reason of 
this is that the best 
qualities of each fam- 
ily are likely to dis- 
play themselves in the first cross. Permanent 
improvement comes either from careful selec- 
tion and pairing animals of similar, strongly 
developed idiosincracies, or from close in- 
breeding. The latter is probably the quickest 
and most satisfactory in its results, but must 
be finally supplemented by the introduction 
of carefully selected out-crosses in which 
the most valuable characteristics have been 
developed and confirmed by in-breeding. 

The breeding of Jersey cows was conducted 
in the most haphazard way for many years 
in this country. English 
breeders were at the same 
time doing better; but 
after a while the experi- 
ence and breeding rules 
which have been observed 
in the development of 
other breeds had their in- 
fluence, and a few Jersey 
breeders placed the public 

under lasting obligations 
to them by laying the 
foundation of the families 
of Jersey cattle which 
have since proved famous 
and of gread value. 
Chiefest among the Jer- 
seys is the Alphea Family, 
founded by Col. R. M. 
Hoe, and of this family 
“Leda,” and her dam 
**Kuropa,” are the most 
famous individuals. The 
family is remarkable for 
having descended from a 
single pair, and even at 
the present time females 


may be found four and five generations 


removed from old ‘‘ Rhea” (the mother of 
the family), in which there does not exist a 
single out-cross. 
daughter of 


**Nymphea,” a grand- 


‘** Leda” offers a marked exam- 
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| ple of this kind of breeding, and sc so far as we 
are aware exhibits not the least weakness of 
constitution, and has yielded 15'/, pounds of 
butter in 7 days. 

The cow ‘‘Alphea” (171) gave her name to 
the family because she lived to a good age, 
had sons and daughters, and was probably the 
most remarkable Jersey cow that ever lived, 


THE FAMOUS JERSEY COW “ LEDA.”’ 


all things considered, that is as to quantity 
of milk, and amount of butter which she 
produced, and potency in stamping her own 
characteristics upon her offspring. 


“Leda” (799), a beautiful engraving of | 


whom we present, was dropped in January 
1869; making her 13 yearsold. Her color is 
solid dark gray, shading to black, with full 
black points. She was bought at the sale of 


the Brightside herd by Mr. Darling, of Dar- 
lington, and sold by him at auction last year, 
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with others of his herd, where she was bought 
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THE COTSWOLD EWE “‘ GELLETT’S BEAUTY.”’ 


by Mr. Simpson for $3,000, who at the time 
owned, as he still does, several of her im- 
mediate progeny and descendants, as well as 
her dam ‘ Europa.” ‘‘Leda” herself has 


never won any special fame as a milk and 
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‘hatter’ cow, beg aateie in ee: Darling’s 
herd by her half-sister ‘‘ Eurotas.” Some of 
her daughters, however, are already famous. 
**Clytemnestra,” and ‘‘Phzdra,” both by 
** Mercury” are noble cows, the latter espe- 
cially a deep milker and rich butter cow. 
Her daughter, ‘‘ Clytemnestra 2d,” is an 18- 
quart cow, also, but not tested for butter. 
‘*Nymphea,” and an- 
other granddaughter 
of ‘‘Leda,” was test- 
ed after dropping her 
third calf, and the 
yield was found to be 
15'/2 pounds of butter 
in one week, Thus it 
seems to be clear that 
the butter - yielding 
tendency of these 
cows has not been 
seriously weakened, if 
at all, by close breed- 
ing, and certainly 
their constitution does 
not seem to be im- 
paired, for ‘‘ Europa” 
at 16, and ‘‘Leda” at 
13, have certainly not, 
, by any means, reach- 

» ed the end of their 
fy, usefulness. The per- 
formances of some 
* American cows are so 
far beyond those of the 
animals at home in 
Jersey, that an account of them is received by 
breeders there with ‘‘ very extraordinary !” 


Cotswold Sheep. 


Cotswold Sheep were introduced to the 
special notice of American sheep breeders 
by the importations of Erastus Corning, and 
of Wm. H. Sotham, in the year 1840, and 
from the increase of these. flocks, and many 
subsequent importations, they have become 
as well known as any of the improved breeds 
of sheep. The impetus 
given to the breeding of 
mutton sheep by Mr. Bake- 
well of Dishley, in Leices- 
tershire, through his won- 
derful improvement of 
the old Leicestershire 
sheep, and the establish- 
ment of the Dishley breed, 
as so far superior to all 
other long wool sheep of 
England, that the rams 
were used upon long-wool 
flocks of all sections, had 
of course its effect upon 
the Cotswolds—the breed 
native to Gloucestershire 
and vicinity. The firmer 
and quicker fattening 
Dishley rams greatly im- 
proved these hardy, large- 
framed sheep, and judici- 
ous breeding, with heed 
to the important lessons 
which Mr. Bakewell 
taught, have confirmed 
and established the breed 
in such a number of points of superiority, that 
it is hardly too much to say that it now stands 
pre-eminent among the long-wool breeds. 

The characteristics of the breed, when well 
developed, are a large size, with admirable 
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form ; bone enough to carry well a carcass 
weighing 200 to 250, and occasionally 300 
pounds, or even more; early maturity (the 
lambs also attaining very soon a large size 
and fitmess for market, due primarily to their 
hardiness, and secondarily, to the great 
abundance of milk yielded by the ewes); 
notable prolificacy of the ewes, and their ex- 
cellent fleeces. In the matter of fleece there 
has been constant improvement, not only 
does it more completely cover the body, ex- 
tending below the knees and the hocks, some- 
times even to the feet, and almost all over 
the belly, but well over the poll. This feature 
is foolishly valued by breeders, and unshorn 
locks are left often hanging like a deformity 
over the eyes of favorite sheep. We must 
note also as characteristic of the breed, that 
the mutton is less tallowy, the fat more in- 
terlarded, and the flesh more marbled than 
that of less improved long-wool sheep. 

The weight of the fleece is great, consider- 
ing that it is so free from grease, that of 
rams weighing usually from 15 to 20 pounds, 
those of ewes 10 to 16, and the quality of the 
wool should be fine, lustrous, and well curled 
throughout its whole length. The length of 
the staple is sometimes as great as 15 inches, 
the growth of a single year. 

These qualities are impressed with great 
certainty upon the offspring of Cotswold 
rams with common ewes, especially with 
those of a Merino cross, entirely changing 
the character of the wool and mutton. The 
resulting cross-bred or grade ewes are not 
only valuable as breeders of early lambs, 
when bred to Cotswold rams, but from their 
hardiness, quiet nature, and large size, are 
often used to great advantage by those who 
raise Southdown lambs. These, though by 
sires of a smaller breed, gain size and quick 
growth from their Cotswold dams—almost 
all good milkers—while the Southdown sire 
puts his grayish-brown face and legs upon 
them, from which they gain higher favor 
inthe market. The great interest which the 
public has in thorough-bred races of animals, 
their propagation and improvement, is that 
the males may be used to elevate the com- 
mon herd, and in this regard any pure 
breed should be held in very high esteem. 

We present in this connection a portrait of 
an imported ewe, the property of Mr. F. S. 
Peer, of East Palmyra, N. Y., one of a prize- 
winning pen at the Royal Show in 1878, and 
this year winning first, as one of a pen of 
five, at the Show of the Western New York 
Ag’l Society, where the medal for the best 
flock was also awarded to Mr. Peer. The 
portrait conveys a correct idea of the breed. 


Our Export of Petroleum, — The 
Treasury Department, instead of waiting for 
the appearance of the Annual Report, has 
for sometime issued monthly bulletins, giv- 


ing the transactions in the leading articles of | 


export. That of ‘“ Petroleum and its Prod- 
ucts” for Oct. last is interesting. To those 
who can recollect the early daysof Petroleum, 
the figures here given are astounding. Those 


who know anything of the drug business of | 


40 years ago, can recollect that there was an 
occasional call for ‘‘Seneca Oil,” to be used 
in liniments, etc. The apothecary who hada 
gallon of this oil, had a stock for several 
years. It was said that this oil was found 
floating in small quantities upon certain 
creeks, and that Indians gathered it, hence 





the name “Seneca.” This sparingly used 
Seneca Oil was nothing more or less than 
what we now know as crude petroleum. The 
exports of petroleum and its products, during 
the month of October last, had the value of 
$6,065,019. What a wonderful product it is— 
scarcely known 40 years ago, it now brings 
into the country about fifty million dollars of 
clean cash yearly, and from countries which 
can not produce it, but must have it from 
our American wells. Great is ‘‘ Seneca Oil.” 





A Whip Holder. 
—~<—- 

‘*M. M.,” Orange Co., N. Y., sends asketch 
of a whip holder, from which the engraving 
herewith given is made. The whip holder 

consists of a series 
' of loops of flat steel, 

like that used in 
hoop skirts, fasten- 
edinto aboard. The 
loops come close to- 
gether and hold the 
lash of the whip as 
it is thrown or 
A WHIP HOLDER. ‘“‘whipped” between 
them. The whip holder should be fastened 
to the side of the room, and high enough 
so the end of the whip will clear the floor, 
when hung up by the end of the lash. 
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How to make a Jumper. 
> 


A light sleigh is called a Jumper. It may 
be made of hard-wood poles cut and bent in- 
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Fig. 1.—A HANDY JUMPER, 


to shape, a few bolts, and a light body or box. 
The accompanying engravings, made from 
sketches of a recently constructed ‘‘ Jumper” 
will serve as a guide to any one who wishes 
to provide himself with a light sleigh at a tri- 
fling cost. Two hickory poles, for the run- 
ners, are dressed down, the smaller ends bent 
to the proper curve and fastened until they 
will retain the bent 
shape. The posts 
are mortised into 
these runners and 
the bench pieces, 
whieh latter are 
firmly fastened to- 
gether with bolts. 
The braces and their 
positions are shown 
in the engravings. 
A fioor is laid upon 
the bench pieces, 
and extends beyond 
the sides of the box or body. 
be plain or ornamented in various ways. 
The one shown has the sides and back flaring. 
The shafts are fastened to the curved ends of 
the runners with eye bolts. 





Fig. 2.—REAR VIEW OF 
JUMPER. 








The box may | 


Tim Bunker on Learning from Mistakes, 


Mr. EpitoR:—The morning we had that 
first killing frost, early in October, just as I 
was going out to milking, I saw Seth Twiggs 
coming up the road at a faster gait than 
usual, and a stream of smoxe behind him 
like a railroad engine that was just starting. 
I knew there was a trouble ahead by the ex- 
tra amount of smoke. 

“Tm ruined,” said Seth, in a dolorous 
voice. ‘‘ Every cranberry I’ve got is frost 
bitten, the ice is on the ditches and the vines 
are as stiff as a poker. There was a good 
three hundred bushels of them just ready to 
pick, and they’ve all gone to the dogs. It’s 
tew bad. And it’s the off year tew, when 
apples is scace, and cranberries is high. Jest 
think of it, Square Bunker, six hundred dol- 
lars out o’ my pocket, at one slap. It’s jest 
my luck. If I git a pail full of milk the ceow 
kicks it over. Never knew it to fail. I’m 
teetotaly undone forever, Square, and it’s no 
use to farm it in Hookertown.” 

‘Not exactly undone, neighbor,” said I, 
“‘Tirzah Twiggs made a nice lot of butter 
this summer and took a premium at the 
county fair, for butter this fall, where all the 
best butter makers were in competition. 
And if I remember rightly, you sold two 
hundred bushels of cranberries last year, and 
have about four hundred dollars salted down 
from that single crop. The saving’s bank is 
not likely to fail, and we don’t have earth- 
quakes in Hookertown to swallow up Korah 
and his host and other sinners who fail to 
learn from their misfortunes, as fast as they 
ought to. It would have been a very easy 
thing to pick you cranberries last week, or 
still earlier, when it was good summer 
weather. You had no reason to suppose that 
the frost was going to stay in the heavens al- 
ways, tosuit your convenience. The fact is, 
neighbor Twiggs, we may meditate and smoke 


| one day toolong, when the harvest is ready.” 


‘‘T know it,” said Seth, groaning. ‘‘I know 
it neow, if I never did afore. Tirzah told me, 
ten days ago, that I ought to pick ’em right 
off, but who'd ’a thot o’ a killin’ frost within 
twenty-four hours of summer heat !” 

Seth subsided, and went his way, not much 
comforted by the consolations of my plainness 
of speech. Providence deals kindly with usall, 
but does not humor our laziness or ignorance, 
I suppose it is the best way, perhaps the only 
way, in which the most needed and whole- 
some truths can be taught on the farm, as 
well as in the school of morals. There are a 
multitude of dull scholars in husbandry, 
who are ‘‘ever learning but never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” and 
they need misfortunes to bring them up to 
time, and get them out of their slip-shod 
habits. Seth knew well enough that the 
cranberry crop in Hookertown matures in 
September, and that the risk is very great of 
delaying picking beyond the twentieth. It 
is more trouble, of course, to color the fruit 


| in the house, but you make sure of saving 


the crop. Most cranberry growers have 
learned this, and set their pickers to work 
not many days after the crop begins to red- 
den. They have learned something by their 
former mistakes. Nature seems harsh, and 
fines a man several hundred dollars for a 
blunder. He cannot very well help learning 
under this regimen. 

We have been a good many years learning 
what crows were made for, and the lesson is 
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not very well understood. This year we are 
likely to get additional light. The spring was 
wet in Hookertown, and better prospects for 

ass were never held out. The crop was 
good, but after it was gathered the grub of 
the May-bug began to show the results of its 
depredations, both in the pastures and in the 
meadows. My attention was called to them 
by the flocks of crows in the big pasture, and 
the adjoining fields. I did not suppose there 
were sO many crows in the neighborhood. 
They frequent the shore in winter, coming 
long distances to feed upon the clam banks, 
when food ‘s scarce elsewhere. But their 
favorite diet in summer seems to be the 
worms that come from the May-bug. They 
have great skill in detecting the presence of 
this grub, and if the crows were protected in 
their period of incubation, they would be- 
come s0 numerous as to exterminate these 
pests, or to reduce their numbers so much 
that they would do no serious damage. In 
some of my fields the grass roots are de- 
stroyed in large patches, so that you can 
scrape off the stubble with a rake. There 
can be no good crop of hay until these places 
are re-seeded. For several generations war 
has been waged upon the crow, because he 
pulled corn out in the retired fields on the 
edges of woodland. Town and State have 
put bounties ypon him, and he has been 
hunted at all stages of the year, to get the 
bounty money. The boys have sought out 
his nesting place, climbed tall trees, and 
cleaned his nest of the callow young. Men 
have put a dead carcass back of the barn to 
entice him within gun-shot, and he has been 
treated as a deadly enemy. He has been 
branded with a bad name, and ‘scarecrow ” 
has been applied to all those non-descript 
contrivances that disfigure cornfields to keep 
off the birds. Still he vindicates his right to 
be, and the response which Nature makes to 
this unreasoning warfare is, ‘‘ Protect the 
crow or do worse.” A few hills of corn in 
spring time is small damage compared to the 
grass crop of a whole farm destroyed by 
grubs. Ox the whole, the wiseacres at the 
State capital make poor work at mending the 
legislation of the Almighty. Take care of 
the crows, and the crows will take care of 
your grubs. 

A large portion of our farmers blunder in 
stinting the manure they apply to crops. 
Nothing can be plainer than the impolicy of 
this habit. Manure makes all the difference, 
in the older States at least, between twenty 
and fifty bushels of corn to the acre ; ten and 
thirty bushels of wheat ; seventy-five and two 
hundred bushels of potatoes; unprofitable 
and thrifty culture. The planting, cultiva- 
tion, and harvesting of the large crop costs 
but a trifle more than the expenses of the 
small crop. The one means success, the 
other means starvation and emigration. As 
a rule, in the East, that is the best kind of 
farming which secures the largest amount of 
manure, made under cover from stock kept 
upon the farm. The man, who works his 
acres on this principle, will soon have the 
means to add to his home-made manures, 
concentrated fertilizers to enlarge his busi- 
ness. The greatly increased cotton crop of 
the South is owing not more to free labor 
than to the greatly increased use of concen- 
trated fertilizers. Planters are no longer con- 
tent with half a bale of cotton to the acre. 
With manure delivered by rail at the nearest 
depot at reasonable prices, it is no longer 








necessary to abandon the old fields to Broom- 
sedge and gullies. Cotton can be raised 
cheaper than ever. The South is learning by 
its mistakes. 

Farming in the East is in a transition state. 
It no longer pays to raise the crops that were 
profitable fifty years ago, as many are learn- 
ing to their cost. They keep on in the ruts, 
and are starved out. The iron rail and steam 
put down the concentrated products of the 
prairies at our doors at less cost than we can 
raise them, In the more bulky and perish- 
able articles there is a fair chance for com- 
petition and profit. It hardly pays to raise 
grain for the general market, and the profit 
is small to raise it for home consumption. 
Farmers near seaports and railroad depots 
in large towns, buy much of the grain they 
feed out. Butchers in the large villages, re- 
tail Chicago beef, sent to them in refrigerator 
cars. The beef we can make with profit 
must be in connection with dairying, raising 
working cattle, or some business that pays 
for the animal before it is ready to fatten. 
Many of our farmers are getting out of the 
ruts, and steering clear of the competition of 
the prairies. In studying this problem there 
is no help like that of a good agricultural 
journal, About the biggest blunder a farmer 
can make is to think he can thrive and make 
the most of his opportunities without read- 
ing and digesting the contents of such a 
paper. This brings to the farmer the re- 
corded experience of the best cultivators of 
the country, the philosophy of their failures 
and successes. Jake Frink is a good illustra- 
tion of the man who spends his evenings at 
the corner grocery, and has no time to read. 
Deacon Smith is one of the other sort, who 
has read the American Agriculturist for near- 
ly thirty years, and makes farming pay. The 
year is up,and now is a good time to subscribe. 


Hookertown, Ct., . Yours to command, 
November 15,1881. § TrmoTtHy BuNKER, Esq. 
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The Fence Question Again. 
BY H. C. WATKINS, MILLS CO., IOWA. 
— 








with any particular style of fence (for any- 
body can do that much), but rather to show 
a large family of readers a kind of mongrel 
barbed-wire and board fence which I have 
been using for some time. A sketch of a 
panel of it is here presented : 














BOARD AND WIRE FENCE. 


With me this style of fence is more the 
outgrowth of necessity than of skill. En- 
closing some fields was an old three board 
fence, with posts 8 ft. apart, that must be 
renewed. It was very desirable, also, that 
the new fence should safely enclose hogs and 
sheep, as well as the larger animals. So, the 
old fence being torn down, good new posts 
were placed every 16 ft., a barbed wire made 
to order with barbs only 2'/, inches apart, 
was then stretched and stapled at the bottom 
of the posts, say three or four inches from 
the ground: the posts from the old fence 
furnished two short ones, placed at equal 
distances between the end posts, high enough 
only to receive two boards, also taken from 
the old material and placed thereon, as shown 
in the engraving, with a four-inch space be- 
tween the lower board and the wire, and six 
inches between the two boards. Above these 
were placed the two barbed wires, leaving foot 
spaces, the upper wire being 50 inches from 
the ground. A fence thus built has securely 
enclosed during the past year horses, catile 
(including a bull) and hogs. The more this 
fence is investigated, the more its practical 
usefulness and economy will be apparent. 
Old materials can be utilized, if convenient. 
It is durable, not top-heavy, horses will not 
hurt their knees on it, sheep will not scratch 
themselves on the barbs, hogs will not root 


' under it, and all will pay it due respect. 


The experience of an average farmer in | 


Western Iowa, leads me to agree with Prof. 
Knapp in most of his ideas about barbed- 
wire fences, as expressed in the November 
number of the American Agriculturist. I 
must confess, however, to a little surprise 
that among so many good things, the Profes- 
sor should recommend so many different 
styles of fence—one for cattle, another for 
horses, a third for hogs, and still a fourth for 
sheep. Whether the average farmer, in the 
practice of a wise rotation of crops and pas- 
turage, shall change the kinds of animals to 
suit the fences, or the fences to suit the ani- 
mals, is a problem inferentially submitted by 
Professor Knapp. As a rule, observation and 
experience has demonstrated that one kind 
of fence for all kinds of animals, is best for 
the soil and animals too, ‘‘A change of 
pasture makes fat calves,” is a homely adage, 
early taught, and not easily forgotten or 
gainsaid. It is best to change the kind of 
grazing animals in a stated field as often as 
convenient without taking into account a 
change of fence as well. To have a field stand 
enclosed with a lasting barbed-wire fence, to 
be grazed only by animals specially suited to 
the fence until the same decays, would be a 
startling contradiction of the time-honored 
quotation, and wholly impracticable. 

It was not intended, however, to find fault 
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Another Tether. 
ieee 

Mr. F. H. Fairweather, Kings Co., N. B., 
has, as he writes: ‘‘a tether (of his own in- 
vention) which an- 
swers its purpose 
admirably.” A post 
of any convenient 
length, and sharp- 
ened at one end, is 
driven firmly into 
the ground. <A 
“turning bar,” or 
“‘swivel,” is secured 
to the top of the 
post by a stout pin. 
This bar may be of 
any desired length, 
up to eight feet; it 
has a hole at one 
end, through which 
the tether rope 
passes. This rope 
should be sufficient- 
ly long to allow 
the animal a good 
sweep. With a weight just heavy enough 
to keep all slack rope from the ground, it is 
impossible for the animal to get entangled. 
The engraving above given makes a more 
minute description unnecessary. 








A GOOD TETHER. 









A House for Breeding and Slaughtering 


Swine. 


BY COL, F. D. CURTIS. 
—— 


The plans and elevations here given are for 
a building of sufficient size for a large farm, 





cupola, could be used to lower heavy arti- 
cles, and also as a passage for roots, which 
may be conveyed directly from a wagon to 
the bottom of the cellar from the door oppo- 
site. There should be another outer door and 





trap through the floor in the end of the build- 
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as well as the location of the pens, and the 
fenders (f, f) in the pens, which consist of a 
plank set horizontally against the sides a foot 
wide and ten inches above the floor. These 
fenders are for the purpose of keeping the 
sows from crushing tne pigs against the 
partition. The pump should be on 
the main floor to make it handy 
(see P), and the water can be con- 
ducted in a spout through the trap 

to the kettle below. The pens con- 
nect with each other by sliding 
doors, and also with the yards in 
the rear in the same way. Each 
pen should have a window, and 
there should be windows enough 

in the building to make it light. 
This description refers to the main 
building. For a large business 
there should be an extension 15 
feet in length, on the end, in which 
the kettle is located: for dressing, 

- and to hang up the slaughtered 
animals. This room should con- 
nect with the main building by a 
door opposite the trap leading to 
the kettle, so that the animals, 
when scalded, may be lowered to a 
platform in it. Another tackle 




















should be suspended from the roof 





























Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF THE PIGGERY. 


where the breeding of pigs and the fattening 
and slaughtering can be extensively carried 
on. The building should be 50 feet in length 
and 24 feet in width, with posts ten feet high. 
This would give ample room for pens 12 feet 
deep and 6 feet wide, with the exception 
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ing where the stairs lead to the chamber. At , 


this end of the building the pens for the 
boars should be located, and a door should 
open outwardly from the end pen, with an 
inside door to prevent its being broken open 
by the boars, so that a wagon can be backed 
up to it to admit of loading 
and unloading live 
from crates without any lift- 
ing. Two large bins or race- 
ways should be constructed 
over the cellar stairs leading 
from the chamber in which 
to store and 
















conduct grain, 
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of one, which could be made 8 feet wide. 
For small farms the building need not be so 
long. The chamber should be laid with 
matched plank, so that grain may be spread 
upon the floor and stored there. In the cen- 
ter of the building there should be a cupola, 
with a tackle to hoist articles into the cham- 
ber. The main building should be raised at 
least two feet, which would bring the floor 
three feet above the ground, and admit of 


handy unloading. This would also allow a , 


(BO VAM 
Fig. 2.—MAIN FLOOR OF THE PIGGERY. 


' from which it can be conveyed 


SSS 


ground floor, 
and the other 
to the cellar, 





in a spout directly into the cook- 
ing kettle, which should be situ- 
ated in the cellar at the foot of 


hogs | 


| should be laid with 


in this room, so that*the hogs may 
be hoisted by it from the platform, 
and swung round to hooks on the 
outside. In this room the animals can be dress- 
ed, and butchering is comfortable as well as 
convenient. There should be a large sliding 
door in the front to admit of a wagon back- 
ing in underneath the tackle so as to load the 
pork handily. During summer, and in win- 
ter, when not required for butchering, the 
extension can be used as a sleeping room for 
hogs. The ground floor of the main building 
2-inch pine plank 


matched, and the crevices filled with hot 
coal tar. The end next to the troughs should 
be raised 2 inches higher than the other. The 












































the cellar stairs (see figures 2 and 
3). This is for convenience as 
well as safety from fire, and to 
keep the food from freezing. A 
cistern should be in one corner 
of the cellar, and a tight partition made 
across the cellar dividing the cooking-room 
— from the root-room. A 
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floors above to allow the 
raising and lowering of hogs 
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i <|} above should have a sliding 
door in front, connecting it 
with the main floor, so that 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF CELLAR OF THE PIGGERY. 


space for windows in the cellar wall. The cel- 
lar should extend under the entire building. A 
trap door in the ground floor, and under the 





pen, and the pigs drawn 
from it to the trap leading to the kettle (see 
a, in figure 2). Figure 2also shows the posi- 
tion of the stairs to the chamber and cellar. 
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iy. 4.—REAR ELEVATION OF THE PIGGERY. 


bottom of the extension should be on the 
ground, excepting a plank flooring for the 
stove and around it; and this can be tem- 
porary, as well as the platform on which the 
hogs are laid after scalding. The inside of 
the main building should be lined with 
matched stuff to make it warm in winter. 
The manure should be thrown into the yards 
in the rear, which are connected with the 
pens, and with each other, by sliding doors. 
Gates lead into these yards (figure 1) through 
which a wagon can be backed. In figure 4, 
which is the rear of the building, the posi- 
tion of the gutters is shown. There isa door 
on the end of the main building, with tackle 
connecting with the kettle and the platform 
in the extension or dressing room, through an 
opening in the backside of the extension. 
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den, and Elsewhere. 
— 


Asa general thing, we do not take much 
notice of Earth Worms. The farmer may 
occasionally think that their abundance indi- 
cates rich land, but except when about to 
take a day of recreation at fishing, he gives 
but little attention to these creatures. To the 
gardener they are sometimes an annoyance, 
when they disfigure his nicely rolled gravel- 


walk, deposit their casts among the velvety | 


grass of his lawn, make holes in his borders, 
or, worse than all, establish their own sys- 
tems of drainage in the earth of his pots. 
But none of us have looked upon worms as of 
any great consequence, much less have they 
been regarded by the farmer and gardener as 


AM 


| per acre per annum ! 


essential to their daily work, and capable of | : : : 
| as it may be by rains and winds, would form 


not only modifying the condition of the soil, 
but even an agent in bringing a large share 
of the earth’s surface to its present configura- 
tion. ‘‘Why have we not before seen and 
known the importance of worms”? it will be 
asked. Merely because no Darwin has before 
shown us how to use our eyes. Many have 
criticised or ridiculed Darwin’s views—or 
rather what they supposed, or were told to be 
his views, as to the teachings of certain facts. 
The facts themselves, the clearness and fair- 
ness with which he states his observations, 
are not to be criticised. This wonderful nat- 
uralist takes-up the commonest things, and 
when we look at them by the aid of his eyes, 
we wonder why'no one else saw them before. 
He shows us the end of a bean vine, or the 
tendril of a grape vine, and we see the most 
remarkable movements which these plants 
have been making, unobserved, for centuries. 
So when he calls our attention to the worms, 
which bring up their pellets of earth from 
below, we at once see that this work cannot 
have gone on, for centuries upon centuries, 
without producing results, and this creature 
from being ‘‘ nothing but a worm,” becomes 
at once an important farm and garden 
laborer. Mr. Darwin’s observations upon 
worms* are of especial interest to cultivators, 
but his work will be found attractive to all 
who care to look into the operations of nature. 

Not the least interesting chapters are those 
devoted to the structure and habits of worms ; 
these give experiments which some may like 
to repeat. They show that worms are spar- 
ingly supplied with senses. They have no 
eyes or ears, and can not smell, but their 
sense of feeling is wonderfully acute. Being 
without legs, they move by means of small 
bristles upon a portion of the many rings of 
the body. Though of such simple organization 
worms have a share of intelligence, as shown 
by their seizing a leaf or piece of paper by 
that portion which will best allow it to be 
dragged into the hole. The mouth is a mere 
slit, with a projecting lip, by which it takes 
hold of objects ; there is a long gullet, asmall 
crop, immediately below which is a strong 
gizzard ; within this are often found stones, 
which are thought to aid in griading food, as 
do those in the gizzards of ‘owls. Worms 
live upon a great variety of food, vegetable 
and avimal, including dead worms, and they 


consume many dead leaves; they besides | 


swallow earth for the sake of the nutriment 





*The formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action 
of Worms, with Observations on their Habits. By Charles 
Darwin, LL.D., F.R.S. 


‘ | it contains. 
rms—On the Farm, in the Gar- | * é 
one | three to eight feet, though the worms remain 
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The burrows run to a depth of 


near the surface, except in a spell of dry, or 
in very cold weather. They make their bur- 
rows in part by pushing the earth aside, and 
partly by swallowing it. The swallowed 
earth, more or less changed and mixed with 
organic matter and the fluids of the intes- 
tines, is ejected at the mouth of the burrow, 
in piled up pellets, known as casts ; todo this, 
they come up tail foremost. The amount of 
earth brought up from a single burrow after 
drying, weighs from less than an ounce to 
over four ounces. A square yard of earth 
was measured, the castings from this, when 
collected and dried, weighed three and a half 
pounds—equal to seven and a half (7.56) tons 
In other cases 15 to 18 
tons of earth per acre have been estimated, 
and this, if scattered equally over an acre— 


a uniform coating of a little over two (2.2) 
inches in the course of 10 years. The ex- 
amples cited of this increase of soil are 
numerous and full of interest, showing how 
the depth of vegetable mould is increased ; 
fields where the stones almost touched one 
another, became so covered with soil in 30 
years, that no stones were visible; large 
stones, partly covered, and even ruins of 
ancient buildings (Roman villas), buried to 
the depth of several feet and entirely lost 
sight of by the agency of worms during the 
present era. As to the service to the farmer 
and gardener, Darwin says :— 

*“Worms prepare the ground in an excellent 
manner for the growth of fibrous-rooted plants 
and for seedlings of all kinds. They periodi- 
cally expose the mould to the air, and sift it so 
that no stones larger than the particles which 
they can swallow are left in it. They mingle the 
whole intimately together, like a gardener who 
prepares fine soil for his choicest plants. in this 
state it is well fitted to retain moisture and to ab- 
sorb all soluble substances, as well as for the pro- 
cess of nitrification. The bones of dead animals, 
the harder parts of insects, the shells of land mol- 
luses, leaves, twigs, etc., are before long all buried 
beneath the numerous castings of worms, and are 
thus brought in a more or less decayed state within 
reach of the rvots of plants. Worms likewise drag 
an infinite number of dead leaves and other parts 


| of plants into their burrows, partly for the sake of 





plugging them up and partly as food.” 

We would gladly, did space permit, quote 
more from this intensely interesting work, 
which concludes as follows : 

‘When we behold a wide, turf-covered expanse, 
we should remember that its smoothness, on which 
so much of its beauty depends, is mainly due to all 
the inequalities having been slowly levelled by 
worms. It is a marvellous reflection that the whole 
of the superficial mould over any such expanse has 
passed, and will again pass, every few years, through 
the bodies of worms. The plow is one of the most 
ancient and most valuable of man’s inventions ; 
but long before he existed the land was in fact 
regularly plowed, and still continues to be thus 
plowed by earth worms. It may be doubted 
whether there are many other animals which have 
played so important a part in the history of the 
world as have these lowly organized creatures. 
Some other animals, however, still more lowly or- 
ganized, namely corals, have done far more con- 
spicuous work in having constructed innumerable 
reefs and islands in the great oceans; but these 
are almost confined to the tropical zones.” 

This work should be read by every young 
naturalist, if only for the examples its affords 
of careful, patient observation. It can es- 
pecially be commended to all who live in the 


| country, as showing them how every-day 





| facts, apparently of little importance in them- 
selves, if carefully noted and recorded, may 
lead as in this case to most interesting results, 


Butter Pails, 
apis 

“Old Poultry” writes from Kalamazoo, 
Mich. : ‘“‘We live near town, and make a 
business of supplying customers with fresh 
butter and eggs twice a week. For carrying 
several packages of butter, we have butter 
pails. They are made of ‘the heaviest tin, 
divided across into three equal parts, with 
two partitions of tin, each having a small 
hole or ring in the center, for convenience in 
handling ; and also, to prevent the butter 
plates from sliding against the edges of the 
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\ BUTTER PAIL FOR MARKETING, 


pail, make each partition bend toward the 
center, something of the shape of a plate. 
There is an ordinary cover to the pail. We 
have the pails made to the size of ordinary 
14-quart milking pails, because that size will 
slide under a buggy-seat. Any good tinner 
can make. such a pail, but be sure that the 
partitions and cover fit tightly, so there will 
be no noise when riding empty. The bottom 
should be made a trifle larger round than an 
ordinary-shaped pail. They will cost about 
half a dollar more than the best 14-quart 
pails.”—[The improved»pail for marketing 
butter, with its various parts, is shown in 
the engraving herewith given.—EbDs. | 
ee eee 


A Spring Latch. 


eee 

Mr. Geo. O. Cook, Polk Co., Minn., de- 
scribes a Spring Latch for a barn door or 
gate as follows: For a stable door the latch 
should be 18 inches long, '/2 inch thick, and 
3 inches broad at the widest part. The spring 
is made by the long narrow end, held in 
place by screws or pins, <A peg in the broad 








A SPRING LATCH. 


part passes through a slot in the door, and 
serves to lift the latch on the inside. A 
handle may be placed upon the outside. 





The Ice Harvest.—There is one impor- 
tant farm crop that must be harvested in 
winter. Not many years ago ice upon the 


farm, to be used in the household economy, 
the dairy, etc., was considered more as a 





The views as to the 


luxury than otherwise. 
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importance of the ice crop for farm use have 
greatly changed, and now ice is a necessity, 
and the ice house is one of the most impor- 
tant farm buildings. No one can foretell just 
when this valuable crop will be ready to har- 
vest, and therefore the house, tools, etc., 
should be in readiness for the work so soon 
as the ice hasmade. A delay of a week may 
result in a loss of the crop, a great inconve- 
nience and pecuniary loss through the fol- 
lowingsummer. Be ready for the ice harvest. 
A Rein Holder. 
alice 

Many serious accidents occur from a neg- 
lect to properly secure the horse’s reins. An 
engraving of a rein holder is here presented; 
devised by Mr. J. Meyer, La Salle Co., Ill, 
it is simple and evidently so convenient 
that it will be of profit to many of our read- 
ers. A holder for a dash-board of an ordi- 























A HANDY REIN HOLDER, 


nary wagon-box consists of a board 4 inches 
wide, and 20 inches long, provided with four 
long cleats, two opposite each other, near 
the ends, that pass over the dash-board, and 
hold the rein-board in place. Two kerfs are 
cut, one near the center of each half of the 
rein-board, with a small opening through the 
upper side, for the passage of the reins. The 
manner of using the holder is evident to all. 


On the Loss of Nitrogen in Purchased 
Manures when Applied to Crops. 


BY J. B. LAWES, LL.D., F. BR. §. 





> 

There is one great advantage that writers 
on the subject of Agriculture in the United 
States possess over the same class in Great 


Britain ; they are sure to obtain an impartial | 
In the United States a farmer, on | 
coming across any views, or statements on | 


hearing. 


the subject of agriculture that are new to 
him, asks himself the question, are these true ; 
and, if so, what benefit can I derive from 
them? InGreat Britain, from the conflicting 
interests of the owner of the land, and the 
occupier who pays an annual rent for the 
right to cultivate it, the teachings of science 
are likely to be praised or blamed accordingly 
as they affect the interests of the owner rather 
than those of the cultivator of the soil. A 
few years ago, when public attention was di- 
rected to the vast increase in the amount of 








agricultural produce sent from the States to | 
| in purchased manures a considerable loss is 


England, there were many who put forward 


the view that, by a more liberal application | 
| ly a nature is a matter of great economic im- 


of capital to the soil, we could grow all the 


wheat required to feed our population. Under | 
these circumstances I thought it my duty to | 


caution tenant farmers against paying too 
much attention to statements which were 


uttered by those who had no experience in | 


accordingly delivered a lecture before a 
farmers’ club, in which I endeavored to show, 
by the teaching of my own experiments, that 





| 


a higher system of farming was not so cer- 
tain a remedy for falling prices as some 
wished them to believe. 

In a letter recently published in a paper 
devoted to field sports, which I have been in- 
formed is much read by the owners of land, 
a writer, who signs himself ‘ Agricola,” 
makes the following observations :—‘‘ Cer- 
tain pamphlets of Mr. Lawes have done in- 
tolerable mischief in giving a false coloring 
to the service higher farming might render 
in enabling British farmers to tide over the 


present crisis,” and he goes on to say that we | 


have the counterblasts of M. Georges Ville 
to send all unsubstantial utterances beyond 
the domain of rational consideration ! 


If in speaking of the immense influence 
which such nitrogenous manures as Am- 
monia, or Nitric Acid produce upon the 
growth of our ordinary cereal crops, I had 
pointed out that, owing to the high price of 
these substances, it was by no means certain 
the increase in produce would pay for their 
application; and consequently it would be 
desirable for the United States farmer to ex- 
ercise some caution in their use. I think it 
is hardly possible to believe, that any one in 
the States could suppose such a caution would 
be productive of evil. 


In another case I was rather amused at a 
correspondence which I lately noticed be- 
tween M., Georges Ville and some one who had 
called his attention to my views with regard 
to the sources of the Nitrogen in vegetation, 
which were altogether antagonistic to those 
entertained by M. Ville. M. Ville, in his an- 
swer, stated that he had heard of the exis- 
tence of a pamphlet on the subject, but that 
he was so much engaged in showing how 
Foreign Competition could be best overcome, 
that he had not time to look into it, but that 
he would do so, in order to see whether it 
would be necessary for him to answer it 
himself, or whether he should leave the task 
to one of his pupils. 

With regard to the subject of Nitrogen, the 
views I am disposed to entertain may be 
briefly summarized as follows :—(1) That the 
soil and not the atmosphere is the main 
source of the Nitrogen which we find in our 
crops. (2) That in the application of manures 
containing Nitrogen, more or less loss of that 
substance is always incurred; and conse- 
quently, if the object is to obtain any given 
amount of Nitrogen in the produce, the appli- 
cation in the form of manure must be largely 
in excess of the amount required. In every- 
thing relating to the competition between 
Europe and the United States ; between the 
vast stores of untouched fertility of the one, 
and the comparatively exhausted stock of 
the other, the question of Nitrogen is one of 








paramount importance. Iam not aware my- | 


self of any writer, practical or scientific, who 


has accepted as a fact, or even entertained | 


the idea, that in the application of Nitrogen 


incurred. This loss in a substance of so cost- 


is that no loss takes place, and further that 
by a small application of Nitrogen, a farmer 
not only recovers in the crop all that he has 
applied in the manure, but a good deal more. 


either practical or scientific agriculture. I | This, according to M. Ville, is the economic 
| function of our root crops, which, when well 
supplied with minerals, and a small amount 


of Ammonia, get what more they require 


of this element from the atmosphere. Tho 
following are the views of this writer with 
regard to a rotation: ‘‘That some crops de- 
mand all the Nitrogen they require to be 
supplied to them; others require a small 
amount, which enables them to obtain a good 
deal in addition from the atmosphere ; while 
others again can obtain the whole of the Ni- 
trogen they need from the atmosphere,” 
This explanation appears so simple and clear 
that it seems quite a pity to say anything 
that could throw a doubt upon its accuracy, 

I will now endeavor to show what loss of 
the Nitrogen in the manure, has taken place 
in our own experiments on the growth of 
potatoes at Rothamsted. In order to measure 
the effect of Nitrogen, and also ascertain 
whether any, and if so what amount of loss 
has taken place, our plan has been to grow 
the crop continuously with mineral manures 
alone. We consider that by this means the 
crop avails itself of all the sources of Nitro- 
gen at its disposal, whether they be derived 
from the soil or the atmosphere. When, in 
addition to the same minerals, Nitrogen in 
some soluble form is applied to the potatoes 
in another experiment, we consider that the 
increase in the crop over that grown by min- 
erals alone, is due to the Nitrogen of the 
manure; and further, if we deduct the 
amount of Nitrogen in the crop grown by 
minerals alone, from the amount contained 
in the crop grown by minerals and Nitrogen, 
the residue, when compared with the amount 
of Nitrogen applied in the manure, will give 
us the measure of the loss. I must observe, 
however, that this experiment requires to be 
continued for a good many years before any 
safe conclusions can be drawn; first, be- 


| cause of the great influence of favorable, or 


unfavorable seasons; and secondly, because 
it is only by the aid of time that we can as- 
certain whether the Nitrogen applied, but not 
recovered in one crop, is available for those 
which succeed. The more favorable is the 
season for the growth of a crop, the better 
will the crop be able to avail itself of the 
stores of manure furnished by the soil and 
atmosphere. At Rothamsted, the season just 
passed was very favorable for the growth of 
potatoes, I therefore select this year’s crop, 
not as indicating what might be the average 
loss of Nitrogen applied in manure, but to 
show how very serious may be the loss, even 
under exceptionally favorable conditions. 
The following table gives the number of 
bushels of potatoes of 50 lbs, each : 


TABLE. 
Bushels per Acre. 
(1) Potash, Soda, Magnesia, Superphosphate......... 265 
(2) The same as (1) with 400 Ibs. Salts of Ammonia. ..484 
Gain by addition of Ammonia... ................ 219 


It is quite evident that the mineral manures 
enabled the potatoes to gather up a large 
amount of Nitrogen ; and that further growth 
was only arrested for want of more Nitro- 
gen, is evident by the much larger crop 
grown when a manure containing that sub- 
stance was used; this fact is still further 


| confirmed by the analyses of the potatoes 
| grown by mineral manures alone, which show 


portance. The view generally held, I believe, | a very low percentage of Nitrogen. 


Assum- 
ing that the ordinary potatoes in a dry state 
contain one per cent of Nitrogen, these po- 
tatoes contained one-sixth less than that 
amount, and it is probable that under such 
conditions no further growth was possible. 

We now come to the loss of Nitrogen. The 
400 lbs. of Sulphate and Muriate of Ammonia 
are estimated to furnish about 85 Ibs. of 
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Nitrogen; taking the potatoes grown by 
mineral manures alone at 26 Ibs., we find in 
those grown by Ammonia and minerals 66 
Ibs., or an increase of 40 lbs. ; but as we sup- 
plied 85 Ibs. in the manure, we have recov- 
ered something less than 50 per cent of the 
amount supplied, and this, too, under the in- 
fluence of an unusually favorable season! 
Taking an average of seasons, it would be 
much nearer the truth to say that not more 
than one-third of the Nitrogen supplied is re- 


covered in the crop. Potatoes contain 25 per - 


cent of dry matter in every 100 lbs.; if we 
take a bushel to weigh 50 Ibs., 8 bushels will 
weigh 400 Ibs. ; which amount is equivalent 
to 100 lbs. of dry matter, and will contain 1 
lb. of Nitrogen. 

To obtain this 1 lb. of Nitrogen in the pro- 
duce, we find it necessary to apply 3 lbs. in 
the manure, and as the Nitrogen costs about 
25 cents per lb., this large difference between 
the amount supplied and that recovered be- 
comes a very serious consideration. 

I might further observe that as our experi- 
ments are conducted with more care and at- 
tention than could possibly be given to crops 
grown under the ordinary operations of agri- 
culture, Ido not think it would be safe to 
reckon on a smaller loss than that which we 
have incurred, and the probability is that it 
might be much larger. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from 
these experiments, as well as from those upon 
root crops in general, such as turnips, man- 
gels, and sugar beet, is that they do not ob- 
tain their Nitrogen from the atmosphere ; 
and that, when supplied with that substance, 
the amount recovered in the crop is very 
much less than that supplied in the manure. 


————_— — 


Clearing a Field of Sod. 


Mr. J. C. Nelson, Brown Co., Wis., having 
occasion to clear a field of its sod, proceeded 
in the following manner: The land was 
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Fig. 1.—A HOME-MADE SOD CUTTER. 


plowed about three inches deep, and so that 
the sod was cut entirely free from the ground. 
A sod-cutter was made from a shovel-plow, 
by removing the shovel, and placing a bent 
timber below the beam and the standard. A 
slot was sawed in the horizontal portion of 
the timber, in which an iron plate was fasten- 
ed by means of bolts. The knife was made 


i 


Fig. 2.—a sOD FORK. 


from an old 14-inch circular saw, with the 
teeth cut off and theedge grourd sharp. The 
cutter, fig. 1, was drawn by a single horse, 
and in a direction at right angles to the fur- 
Tow slices, thus cutting the sods into square 
pieces of a suitable size to handle easily. A 
hay-fork was not adapted to this heavy pitch- 
ing, and a sod-fork or hook was made for the 
purpose, 
inches long, was ground to a sharp point and 





A piece of *|,-inch cast steel, 8 | 


fastened in a long wooden handle, shown in 
figure 2. A bend in the tine near its inser- 
tion in the handle makes the sod-fork more 
convenient for the workman. 





A Talk with Farmers About the Weather. 
BY PROF. J. W. CHICKERING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
age 

What can be foretold about the weather? 
Not guessed at, but predicted on some basis 
of reason, with a fair degree of certainty, say 
three or four chances to one. 

The desire and the attempt are very old. 
The Good Book speaks of those who, two 
thousand years ago, used to say at evening: 
‘*It will be fair weather, for the sky is red” ; 
or in the morning, ‘It will be foul weather 
to-day, for the sky is red and lowering.” 

And ever since then have there been, as 
now, plenty of weather prophets on a small 
scale, both on the sea-coast and in the inte- 
rior, sailors, farmers, and others, much in 
the open air, who have had considerable skill 
in discussing and interpreting weather indi- 
cations. Within the past 33 years, first the 
Smithsonian Institution, and now the Signal 
Service Division of the Army, have taken up 
the business on a large'scale, publishing maps 
and sending out ‘‘ indications ” for the whole 
country two or three times a day. 

But with longer forecast, many people at- 
tach great importance to several ‘‘signs.” 
When the squirrels and the field-mice lay up 
abundant stores of nuts or grain; when the 
fur is heavier and the feathers thicker ; when 
the beavers and the musquashes build higher 
dams and thicker huts, it is by many sup- 
posed not merely to indicate that it has been 
a favorable season, so that corn and nuts are 
more plenty, and easier to gather ; the beasts 
and birds better fed so as to be able to make 
better fur and feathers; the streams higher 
and the supply of material greater for the 
dam-builders, and the hut-makers, but in ad- 
dition to foretell an unusually severe winter. 

But alas! these signs often fail, just as the 
wild geese have often started north in pre- 
mature warm weather, only to encounter 
heavy snow storms, and the ground-hog 
come to grief from trusting to his shadow. 

So, latterly, have arisen Vennor, Tice, and 
others, making themselves conspicuous by 
predictions of what the weather will be for 
the next month, or even a twelvemonth 
ahead ; sometimes contenting themselves 


| with general prophecies of hot weather with 


showers in July, and cold boisterous winds 
with occasional snows in December, which 
generally prove true, unless we happen to 
have a cool July or a mild December; and 
sometimes at a venture, hazarding specific 
guesses of extraordinary variations, seldom 
coming true, and generally needing to be 
amended and explained after the fact. Now 
what are we to believe in? How much credit 
is to be given to these predictions, by the 
farmer who desires to be neither an old fogy 
nor a ‘‘ greenhorn” who is too easily hoaxed ? 


With regard to any prognostications as to 
the weather, one year, or one month, or one 
week ahead, he is to pay no more attention 
than he does to patent medicine advertise- 
ments, or agents for patent churns. Those 
who have longest and most carefully studied 
and recorded the weather, know best, that 
beyond two or three days, no predictions can 
be made possessing the slightest reliability, 





or that should be taken into account in mak- 
ing our plans. There may be lucky guesses, 
as there may be woful failures in guessing. 
Everybody has full liberty to guess what 
the weather will be at any time in the future. 
But when anybody undertakes to label his 
guesses for weeks or months ahead, ‘“‘ predic- 
tions,” and to issue them as guides for the 
farmer, or the traveller, or the clothing dealer, 
he, in the language of Shakespeare, ‘“‘ writes 
himself down an ass.” When he undertakes 
to get money for doing this, he shows him- 
self a swindler on a level with other quacks. 
But for one or two, or even three days 
ahead, the weather may be foretold, two- 
thirds of the time with great certainty, the 
other third with more or less of doubt. And 
not only can this be done by the trained ob- 
server at the signal station, but it may be at- 
tempted with good success by any intelligent 
person who has access to the daily weather 
maps, or even to the full daily report. It 
would be a great gain to the community if 
our daily papers would give us these reports 
in full as they are sent out, instead of cut- 
ting them down to the mere “indications” 
for their own vicinity, even if they had to 
lessen the space given to horse races, base 
ball matches, dog fights, and police courts. 

The whole theory of foretelling changes in 
the weather, with the aid of the telegraph, is 
based upon the fact that our weather changes 
come, as a general rule, from the west. and 
not from the east; that the great waves of 
barometric pressure, which we name high 
and low, and whose alternations produce our 
storms, move across our country from west 
to east, and almost never in the opposite di- 
rection, so that for our weather to-morrow, 
we look to see what it is to-day to the west 
of us, with very little interest as to what is 
going on toward the eastward. Thus in New 
England, a north-east snow-storm is often 
telegraphed as coming from the south-west, 
from New York, or even from Virginia, or 
the Carolinas, or even further South. 

The pressure of the atmosphere in the tem- 
perate zone varies about one pound per square 
inch, and is indicated by the barometer, 
varying from 29 inches (low) to 31 inches 
(high) as the extremes, the ordinary varia- 
tions being only about half as great. Now 
the storm-center is at or near the place of low 
barometer, where the pressure is least, the 
air from all sides rushing towards this with 
a rotary motion, which in very severe storms 
is named a cyclone. Sometimes, however, 
the areas of high and low barometer extend 
in long lines across the country from north 
to south, but moving from west to east, as in 
many of our ‘‘ cold waves,” extending some- 
times from the Lakes tothe Gulf. The great- 
est fall of rain or snow is usually a little in 
advance of the storm-center, while the ba- 
rometer is falling. "When the center has 
passed, the barometer begins to rise, and 
clearing weather may be expected, generally 
with north-west winds. 

These storm-centers, or “areas of low ba- 
rometer,” or ‘‘low pressure,” oftenest make 
their appearance a little east of the Rocky 
Mountains, very often in Dakota, and then 
move with greater or less rapidity toward the 
Atlantic, generally due east. Occasionally a 
storm-center develops in Texas, and moves 
north-east. More rarely cyclones make their 
appearance in the West Indies, and follow 
along the course of the Gulf Stream, the outer 
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edge eomnntiunen wndtiing the Atlantic coast, 1 vite as » Pomel -me-not, wlctite, etc., may be 
| putin, and it makes an excellent receptacle for 


very rarely extending inland. 

Out of 100 storm-centers noted during 1879, 
one moved north, 3 southeast, 24 northeast, 
and 72 nearly due east. Their velocity varies 


from 20 to 40 miles per hour, so that either 


storm-centers or cold waves travel from the 
mountains to the sea in from two to five days, 
then passing off upon the ocean, frequently 
taking a north-easterly direction after reach- 
ing the coast. Sometimes a storm may be 
deflected from its course, or spend its force 
midway, or increase in severity, as it moves 
eastward. It is these possibilities, together 
with the varying ve- 
locity of the wave, f 
which render us de- 
pendent on the tele- 
graph for its record | 
of daily or even |— 
hourly progress,and jg 
which sometimes ° 
contradict the best- | 
founded predic- 
tions. But with all 
these possibilities of {j 
error, 80 to 90 per #Y% 
cent of the predic- 
tions are verified, 
and upon perhaps 
75 per cent our reli- 
ance may be almost |f 
perfect. “At times, 
either on land or 
sea, a single warn- 
ing may save prop- 
erty to an amount 
greater than the | 
whole annual ex- 
pense of the bureau, 
to say nothing of life and comfort. Our 
weather then, in general terms, comes 
from the west, and when we read in the 
papers that ‘‘an area of low pressure with 
heavy rain and severe gales is developing in 
the upper Mississippi, or upper Lake region,” 
the farmer had better not begin his haying 
or his harvesting, and the traveller had better 
not set out by way of the lakes or the ocean, 
until it has passed by. While if in the fall or 
winter, you read that ‘‘an area of high pres- 
sure with violent winds and rapidly falling 
temperature is prevailing” in the same re- 
gions, the farmer had better look to his young 
stock, and make all snug about cellar and 
barn, and the traveller will do well to take 
his heaviest overcoat. 

Bearing in mind these few simple facts, 
every farmer or farmer’s boy who has access 
to the daily ‘‘indications and reports,” or 
better still to the daily weather maps, may 
become, to a great extent, his own weather 
prophet, for two or three days ahead, and 
thus neither be taken in by the guesses of 
those who make predictions to sell, nor fail 
of the advantage which may often be gained 
by a tolerably definite and reliable knowledge 
of what sort of weather is coming. 


——— eS 


Evy and Mioss.—An English writer 
makes the following suggestion. Select a 
glass or earthenware dish, about one-fourth 
as deep as broad, and fill it with sphagnum or 
bog-moss. Insert around the edge of the 
dish, and train around and over the side some 
branches of Ivy ; this will soon take root and 
grow. Hyacinths, crocuses, or other bulbs, 
may be placed in the moss, or small plants 
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| grasses 





| cut flowers, the Ivy forming a green setting. 
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American Plants at Home in England. _ " é‘ 
| Wood-Lily, a name, so far as we are 


> 

The engraving given below is presented for 
atriple purpose: in the first place, to show 
what exquisite drawings Mr. Alfred Parsons 
made to illustrate Mr. Robinson’s book ‘‘ The 
Wild Garden” (noticed in Nov. last, p. 500); 
secondly, to give some idea of what is meant 
by a Wild Garden, and thirdly, to call atten- 
tion to one of our native plants, highly 


WHITE TRILLIUM OR . WAKE oan (Trillium grandiflorum). 


prized abroad, but rarely seen in a garden 
here. The Wild Garden, is by no means a 
garden run wild from neglect. To plan and 
stock a wild garden requires some fore- 
thought. The selection of the spot for the 
garden will be governed by the locality. One 
would not place a wild border in a trimly 
kept lawn; it should be in a more retired 
spot. Some bank or other place, where one 
would naturally expect to find wild flowers. 
The ground will be already occupied by 
and other undesirable plants, 
hence it should be cleared, and as no af- 
ter digging is practicable, the soil should 
be well dug and manured. If any large 
stones crop out, by no means remove them, 
as they may be turned to good account. 
The selection of plants for the wild garden 
may be made largely from native plants, if 
one would avoid expense, but those from 
other countries also, will allow of greater 
and more pleasing variety. The first requi- 
site in a plant for a wild garden is, that it 
shall be perfectly hardy and able to take care 
of itself. Of course, such a garden will be 
near a path or road, and the planting should 
be done in reference to this, placing the tall 
growing plants at the rear, where they may 
not overtop and hide the more humble ones 
at the front. 
lines or rows, but the different kinds should 
be in little clumps here and there, as we find 
plants when growing wild. Creeping, or 
low spreading plants, should have a place 
among others, so that in time the surface 
of the ground may be completely covered. 
Before planting time is at hand we hope to 
give a list of some of the most easily pro- 
curable plants suitable for a wild garden. 





The planting is not to be in | 
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As to the plant shown in the engraving, 
it is the ‘‘ Great White Trillium ” (Trillium 
grandifiorum), called in some parts of the 
Wake Robin” and ‘‘ Beth Root.” We 
notice that Mr. Robinson calls it the White 
aware, 
not known in this country. Trillium is not 
so difficult a name that it cannot become 
popular, especially when it is recollected that 
it refers to the triple arrangement of the 
plant, its green leaves, the green parts of the 
flower (calyx), and the three large petals 
being conspicuously in triplets. The plant 
has a tuber-like root-stock, from which arises 
, 2 stem a foot or 
==; more high, with 
three broad leaves, 
and in June, a soli- 
tary flower three or 
four inches across ; 
this is at first of the 
purest white, but 


; after some days 
| Changes to rose 
color. The plant 
does better with 


partial shade, but 
in a sunny border, 
where the soil re- 
mains moist, it suc- 
; ceeds with us ad- 
| mirably. This Tril- 
| lium is found usu- 
ally in rich woods, 
i) from northern New 
| England westward 
to Wisconsin and 
southward to Penn- 
sylvania. In some 
places it is very 
abundant; in one of the Western States 
we have seen it almost by the acre. The 
roots are offered by dealers in hardy plants. 


——-$——_—- 


Preparing Peach Stones. 
<< 





Several have asked how to prepare peach 
stones for planting. They are probably 
aware, that when the stones are kept dry all 
winter and then planted in spring, very few, 
if any, will germinate. In nurseries, the 
stones are not allowed to get very dry, but 
they are stratified or bedded just before win- 
ter sets in. The usual manner is, to mark 
out the limits of the bed and spread the 
stones over it to the depth of two or three 
inches ; the stones are then spaded in as if 
turning under a dressing of manure. By 
this operation they are distributed through 
and well mixed with the soil, where they are 
left to freeze and thaw all winter. This 
treatment causes the halves of the stone to 
separate and the pressure within of the 
swelling seed can push them apart. This 
may be effected by other methods than that 
of spading in. The stones are sometimes 
spread upon she ground and covered with 
spent tan-bark or sawdust to the depth of 
three to five inches, and thus exposed to the 
weather. In spring, when the ground is 
ready to plant, the stones that have been 
spaded in are separated by throwing the soil 
of the bed upon a riddle, such as is used by 
masons; the earth falls through while the 
stones are left upon the riddle. Those that 
have been under tan or sawdust are more 
easily recovered at planting time. It is to be 


assumed that those who at this time ask 
what is to be done ‘“‘ to prepare peach stones 
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for planting,” have as yet done nothing with 
them, and that they are still dry. Such 
should at once be mixed with sand, or sandy 
earth, in a box, and placed where they 
will be exposed to all the changes of the 
weather. This will place them in a condition 
similar to those that have been spaded in, 
put having been dried for some months it is 
likely that a share of them will remain un- 
altered, and that in spring the halves will 


flattened short branches, similar in nature to 
what pass for leaves in the popular so-called 
Smilax (Myrsiphilium) and in the Asparagus; 


not to be noticed. When we know that they 
are really branches, and not leaves, the fact 
that flowers are produced from them is not 
so strange. The little flowers are 6-parted 
and greenish white, and are succeeded by a 





| 


THE BUTCHER’S BROOM (Ruscus aculeatus). 


being bright red, the bush, when in fruit, is 
very showy. In this country it is cultivated 
as a house plant ; in England it is valued as 
being one of the few plants that will flourish 
beneath the shade and drip of trees. It is 
readily multiplied by division, as it produces 


remain firmly together. Such stones must 
be carefully cracked, holding them between 
the thumb and finger upon a block and strik- 
ing the edge with a hammer; the kernels 
being thus removed, are to be mixed with 
earth or damp moss, and kept in a warm 
place until they germinate. The stones that 
have been bedded or otherwise exposed to 
the action of frost, and are still unchanged, 
are not planted with the others, but are sepa- 


Ruscus is not known; it gets its common 
name from the fact that its twiggy stems 
answer as a material for making coarse 
rated from those that have begun to germi- | brooms. The plant belongs to that section 
nate, and cracked before they are planted. | of the Lily Family which includes asparagus, 
_ and like that plant its young stems are used 
us food. It has some medicinal reputation. 
—_—— - 











The Butcher's Broom. 


Fertilizers for House Plants.— 
When plants are in a growing state they may 
be stimulated by the use of guano water. A 
small teacupful of Peruvian guano dissolved 
in a pailful of rain water is strong enough ; 
water the soil with this once, or at most twice 


Every now and then there is sent to us for 
a name a shrub so unlike other shrubs in its | 
manner of flowering, that it is not strange 
that it should excite curiosity. In this shrub 
the small flowers apparently grow from the 
middle of the leaves. The shrub is Ruscus 
aculeatus ; it is a native of Europe and Asia, 
occurs sparingly in England. It is a much 
branched evergreen, growing about two feet | everywhere. 
high, with very tough stems; what appear | fourth of an ounce (two teaspoonfuls), to a 
to be leaves are not truly such, but are really | gallon of water, and use as above stated. 


of the shops is about as good, and can be had 


| 
| 


| 


a number of suckers. The origin of the name | 
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the true leaves are mere scales, so small as | 
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The Chili Pine—Arauearia. 

a 
There are some trees of which the northern 
limit is exceedingly difficult to fix. It is easy 


| to say that a given tree will grow in Virginia, 
and that it will not be hardy in Massachusetts ; 


but there is a wide belt between the two, in 
parts of which the tree may succeed, while 


| in others it will fail, and the northern limit, 
berry about half an inch in diameter; this | 


instead of being a straight line drawn east 





Fig. 1.—THE CHILI PINE (Araucaria imbricata). 


and west, will, from local causes, be a very 
irregular one. Among the trees of which it 
is difficult to fix the exact northern limit is 
the Chili Pine (Araucaria imbricata), a tree so 
desirable to have, where it can be grown, that 
this uncertainty is all the more to be regret- 
ted. There are seven described species of 
Araucaria, so-called because the first dis- 


| covered, the one under notice, was found in 


the province of Arauco, in Chili, where it 
forms extensive forests and grows from 100 


| to 150 feet high. The tree is remarkably 


a week. The Water of Ammonia (Hartshorn) | 


If of ordinary strength add a | 


formal, having the shape of a regular cone ; 
its branches are placed in distinct whorls, the 
lower declining to the ground, those above 
extending horizontally, while the upper 
branches often curve upwards in a cande- 
labra-like manner. The leaves, from an inch 
to an inch and a half long and an inch wide in 
the broadest part, terminate in a sharp point ; 
they are placed closely upon the branches 
and overlap one another in such a manner as 
to suggest the specific name, imbricata, aterm 
which means ‘‘ overlapping like ‘the shingles 
on a roof.” The leaves are thick and rigid, 
and as they last for fifteen years or more, the 
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bark of the branches is concealed by them, 
and even the trunk is for a long time clothed 
by the persistent leaves. Generally, though 
not invariably, the staminate and _pistil- 


Fig. 2.—sMALL BRANCH OF THE CHILI PINE 


late, or fertile flowers are borne upon differ- 
ent trees, in catkins at the extremities of the 
branches. The former fall away after shed- 
ding their pollen, but the others increase in 
size to form a cone, which is ripe at the end 
of the second year. The cone is nearly glob- 
ular, about eight inches in diameter, each 
scale having a large seed about two inches 
long. These seeds, of which there are about 
two hundred in a cone, form a large share 
of the food of the Araucanos Indians, who 
eat them raw and cooked, and prepare from 
them a kind of flour. The wood of the tree 
is hard and heavy, yellowish, and hand- 
somely veined. The tree yieldsa resin which, 
in Chili, is used medicinally. The Chili Pine 
was introduced into England by the botanist 
Menzies, in 1795; one of the trees he brought 
home was planted at Kew, where we saw it 
in 1880, the oldest specimen in cultivation. 
The tree being so completely clothed with 
foliage, has a strikingly massive effect, and 
the regular disposition of its branches give it 
a formal aspect quite unlike that of any other. 
In England it is much planted singly, and in 
avenues; the climate of the Island of Jersey 
is very favorable for it, and almost every 
place of any pretension has one or more 
**Monkey Puzzlers” upon the lawn. This 
name, which seems as if given the tree by a 
sailor, is descriptive if not elegant, as it would 
puzzle almost any animal to climb its trunk 
and branches, thickly covered with prickly 
leaves. Mr. Josiah Hoopes, in his excellent 


** Book of Evergreens,” states that the tree is 
not hardy with him in Westchester Co., Pa. 
It was formerly said to be hardy in Washing- 
ton, but Mr. Wm. Saunders informs us that 
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| this is not the case, and he doubts if it can 


| be relied upon anywhere north of the Po- 
| tomac. 


It is probable that south of Wash- 
ington it may be planted with success, and 
our friends in southern lo- 
calities who try it should be 
careful to give it a well 
drained spot. A specimen 
in asheltered garden about 
{0 miles north of New York 
City, was watched by us 
with interest for several 
years. One spring we found 
that the tree was gone—but 
the owner had moved and 
taken it with him. So strik- 
ing a tree is worth the trou- 
ble of growing asmall spec- 
imen ina tub or box, to he 
put out in summer and re- 
moved under shelter in win- 
ter. The engraving, fig. 1, 
shows a young tree. In the 
older trees the branches be- 
come much subdivided, and 


mass of green, The form 
of the leaves, and the man- 
ner in which they cover the 
branches, is shown in figure 
2. Some of the other spe- 
cies are remarkable for their 
beauty of habit and feathery 
foliage, and are often used 
in the decoration of conser- 
vatories. Perhaps the finest 
of these is the Norfolk Island 
Pine, Araucaria  excelsa, 
which in its native country, 
an island in the Pacific, 
reaches 200 to 225 feet in 


1 hight, and 11 feet in diameter at the base 


of the tree. Its wood is remarkably heavy. 
ipspe ae 
Japan and Other Lillies. 
> 
if asked how an ardent admirer of flowers 
could procure the greatest amount of satis- 


| White Lily made up the catalogue of those 
| in general cultivation. 


| merce with Japan was followed by a wonder- 





the whole presents a dense | 
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| the Tiger Lily, the Turk’s Cap, and the old 
The opening of com- 


ful improvement in our gardens, especially in 
the beauty and variety of Lilies that came to 
to us from that country. Of course we have 
fine Lilies from other countries, but it was 
those from Japan that first made a marked 
sensation among flower growers, and gave a 
strong impulse to Lily-culture. The first of 
these, and still called the Japan Lily, was 
Lilium speciosum, (sometimes, incorrectly, I. 
lancifolium), which was for some years 
treated as a greenhouse plant, and the price 
at first paid for a single bulb, will now pur- 
chase hundreds, Japan furnished us with 
three varieties of this species, a white, a rose- 
colored, and one with dark-red spots. Since 
then several others have been produced from 
seed, notably ‘‘Melpomene,” and one or two 
others raised by C. M. Hovey, which in rich- 
nesss of coloring far exceed the originals. 
One of the most beautiful of all the varieties 
of this Lily is that called precoxr. This bears 
its flowers on very long stalks, and strong 
bulbs produce a dozen or more; they are 
smaller than in the other varieties, and more 
regular in form. The engraving, much re- 
duced in size, gives the form and habit of this 
beautiful variety. The flowers are pure white, 
except occasionally a tinge of pink near the 
ends of the petals. The warty projections— 
or fringe, as florists term it—near the base of 
the petals, are unusually numerous and 
prominent, and add greatly to the beauty of 
the flower. This variety is quite as hardy as 
the others, and would be more generally cul- 
tivated were it better known. The florists 
have found out its superiority, and its flowers 
are in demand for decorative work. By the 
ray, the florists have a trick in working with 
Lilies, which it is well for others to know. 
The anthers in Lilies are very large, and pro- 
duce a great deal of pollen, which, when the 
flowers are disturbed by handling, falls upon 
and soils the petals, often in an unsightly 
manner. Those who supply florists with 





GHE JAPAN LILY (J/liwm speciosum, var. Preecoz). 


faction for the least outlay of money, we | 


should say, expend a good share of the sum 
appropriated in Lilies. 
very long memory to recall the time when 


One need not have a | 


these flowers, first pick oif the anthers, to 
prevent this trouble. The propagation of this 
and other varieties of L. speciosum, as well 
as of most other species of Lily, is very easy ; 
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he scales of the bulbs being the part em- 
ployed. Those who are curious in such mat- 
ters will find it very interesting to make the 
experiment. A half a dozen or more of the 
outer scales of a bulb may be carefully broken 
off without any injury to the plant. Dry 
some peat-moss (Sphagnum), and rub it fine 
between the hands, and then having made it 
moist, not wet, place the scales in it, in a 
flower-pot or other vessel, and keepin a warm 
place where the temperature is about 60° ; 
light is not required. Keep 
the moss properly damp, 
and in two or_ three 
months a little bulb, some- 
times more than one, will 
appear at the base of each 
scale, as shown in figure 2. 
When roots appear, these 
scales may be placed ina 
pot of good soil, which may 
be plunged in some con- 
venient part of the gar- 
den ; if started this month, 
the bulblets will grow to 
the size of a hickory nut 
by fall, and in one or two 
years be large enough to bloom. Besides the 
several varieties of L. speciosum, the Long- 
leaved (L. longifolixm), the Golden-banded 
(L. auratum), the Slender-leaved (L. tenifoli- 
um), and many other Lilies are to be found 
in the catalogues of the various dealers. 





"Fig. 2. 


apie 
Notes from the Pines. 
“gee Sli 
It was one autumn during the grape fever 
of some 15 years ago or more; some point of 
grape culture was under discussion, and I 


remarked that I would make a note of it and | 


write of it at planting time. An experienced 
editor said : ‘‘ The time to talk about grapes, 
and to say anything about their cultivation, 
is when grapes are ripe and every one is eat- 
ing them.” I think he was right, and I might 
add, the time to write upon any subject is 
when it presents itself to the mind. If the 
hint given is of value, it will be remembered ; 
if not, it makes but little difference when it 
These days before Christmas, the 
* Everlasting Flowers” 

are brought to mind. As I go to the city, I 
see them on every hand. I may say here, 
that any one within easy reach of New York, 
and fails to visit the city in the fortnight 
preceding Christmas, misses a great sight. 
Ido not refer to the show made by the stores, 
which is of itself worth seeing, but the pro- 
vision made for Christmas in the way of 
evergreens and decorations for the great 
holiday. The dealers in these wares have 
heretofore taken up so much of the side- 
walks, that in the holiday season just past, a 
long line of booths was erected in the middle 
of the widest street near Washington Market, 
for dealers in such wares, Christmas trees 
form the bulk of the stock, and these range 
from the little 10-cent tree two or three feet 
high for the small family, up to those of 20 
feet for Sunday Schools and Churches. These 
trees are largely the native spruces, hemlock 
and cedar, but the finest are che Norway 
spruce, Of this tree the overgrown stock of 
the nurseries is sold at a far better price than 
if provided with roots. But to return to our 
everlasting flowers. Besides the Christmas 
trees and wreaths there are quantities of 

Decorative Designs. 
Crosses, stars, squares, and triangles. and, of 


is given. 
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all strange shapes, enormous hearts, are 
offered. These decorations come by the sloop- 
load from New Jersey and elsewhere, and are 


in wonderful variety. The straight and angu- | 
lar kinds are made upen shapes of lath, while | 


those with curved outline have a frame of 
willow or other flexible stems. These forms 
are covered by green foliage of various kinds, 
and often enlivened by clusters of red berries. 
Some of the commoner kinds have flowers of 
bright colored tissue paper, and we occa- 
sionally meet with a lot of higher character, 
where the green is made lively by the use 
of some kinds of ‘everlasting flowers.” If 
one goes up town, among the city florists, 
he will see, at holiday time, tasteful wreaths 
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and other forms made of these ‘everlasting | 
flowers,” with perhaps just a little green. | 


Even mottoes are offered, in which letters of | 


white flowers upon a groundwork of colored | 


ones wish ‘‘ A Merry Christmas.” I have no 

doubt that others besides myself, in seeing 

the effective use made of these flowers, have 

regretted that they did not raise a quantity of 
The Easily Grown Annuals, 


for all those in common use are annuals. 
Now, while the matter is in mind, is the time 


to prepare for an abundant supply of these | 


flowers to use next Christmas. The great 
majority of everlasting flowers belong to the 
Sun-flower Family (the Composite), and have 
stiff, papery florets, which in drying retain 
their form and color. The French call such 
flowers Immortelles. The little globular 
heads, so much used by the French to make 
wreaths to place upon graves, are from a 
plant closely related to our ‘“ Life -Everlast- 
ing”: it is a perennial, and not hardy with us, 
The Seedsmen’s Catalogues 


are generally so full that I need only enu- 
merate the most desirable kinds, referring to 
the catalogues for descriptions. Acroclinium 
roseum; this is from Australia; it has rays 
of a most delicate pink, and in its variety, 
A, album, they are pure white. This and the 


Rhodanthe are the most delicate of all flow- * 


ers of this class. Ammobium alatum, has 
small, white globular heads. Of Helichrysum, 
from Australia, there are a dozen or more 
species and varieties, including white, yel- 
lows, various reds, and very dark crimson. 
These are among the most showy and gen- 
erally useful of all the Everlastings, as the 
flowers are the largest, and they give a wide 
range of bright colors. 
For the Best Success 

with these Everlastings, they should be sown 
early, as they are slow at first, and are usually 
caught by the frost when they are just in 
their prime. Sow the seeds in a frame or in 





window boxes in order to give them a long | 


season, and put the plants in the open ground 
when the weather is settled. Another point 
is very important to observe. If intended 
for winter decoration, the flowers should be 
gathered just as they are about to open ; cut 
with stems as long as possible, tie in small 
bunches, and hang, heads downwards, in a 
dark room to dry. The annual known as 
the Globe Amaranth, belonging to a differ- 
ent family, has flowers in small spherical 
heads which are white, yellow, and various 
shades of purple. If cut early it keeps well. 


It is a trick of dealers in “ everlastings,” to 
change or highten their colors by dipping 
them in dilute Nitric Acid (one part of the 
acid to 10 or 12 of water) in a glass vessel ; 
the dried flowers are immersed in this dilute 











acid for about a minute, shaken to remove 
any excess of the liquid, and hung up to dry. 


What is an Apple? 
ape 


Probably the briefest answer to the above 
question would be: ‘‘ The fruit of the apple 
tree.” This would perhaps suggest another : 
“What is a fruit?” to which a brief and 
direct answer would be more difficult, as 
fruits present themselves in a great variety 
of forms. In many cases the fruit may be 
described as the ripened pistil, but that 
would not include all those products that are 
commonly regarded as fruits. ‘The part of 





Fig. 1.—THE CORE, 


Fig. 2.—CORE CUT OPEN. 


the plant which contains the seeds” is per- 
haps as concise and accurate a definition as 
can be given. This does not state the exact 
nature of the part; in the apple and pear the 
part which we value and eat as the fruit is in 
reality the enlarged and fleshy end of the 
stem, while the true fruit, the ripened pistils, 
form but asmall part of the whole, and which, 
in eating the apple or pear, we reject as the 
core. Very few ever notice the proper fruit 
of the apple, and fewer still ever see it. By 
carefully removing the pulp from a thorough- 
ly baked apple we may separate the core, or 
the real fruit, a five-lobed body, as in figure 
1 (from Gardener’s Chronicle), which is com- 
posed of a very tough cartilaginous substance, 
within which are the seeds, as in figure 2, 
The five-lobed character of this may be seen 
when the apple is cut directly across, as in 
figure 3. All this pulpy mass that surrounds 
the star-shaped center is the end of the stem 
of the apple, which becomes large and fleshy 
and in time becomes edible. In the pear, the 
fleshy portion is more readily seen to be the 
swollen end of the stem, as that has not the 
deep depression where the stem joins the 
fruit that is found in the apple. Those who 
are not accumtomed to trace the curious 
changes to which the different parts of plants 
— 
ya a 
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Fig. 3.—CROSS-SECTION OF APPLE. 

are subject, may find it difficult to see in the 
rich edible apple or pear the enlarged end of 
astalk. If such could see the Cashew Nut of 
the West Indies, they would be readily con- 
vinced. In that the end of the stem is en- 
larged, to form a pulpy pear-shaped fruit, 
within which there is no core or seeds, the 
real fruit, which is an edible nut, being 
borne at the end and quite outside of it. 
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ge For other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket”? pages. 





A Coal Bin. 


> 

Mr. Edward Dambach, Butler Co., Pa., 
sends a sketch of a very convenient coal bin 
which he has used to his satisfaction for some 
time. 
bin, a, and is removed through a lid in the 
side. The coal is kept from pressing against 
this lid by means of a board in the position 
shown by the dotted line, c, in the engraving. 
The bottom of the bin, d, is slanting, the up- 
per and front sides of which come even with 
the lower edge of the lid. The box can be 





A HANDY COAL BIN. 


made either plain or ornamented, and if the 
latter, it is far superior in its appearance to 
he unsightly coal ‘scows’ frequently seen. 


—_— 2S 


Heating Water—A Japan Bath. 


A correspondent, in writing from near | 
Lucknow, in the East Indies, sends a sketch 
of what is in common use there as a Japan 
Bath, though it is employed to heat water for 
many purposes besides bathing. He thinks | 
that such an affair would be much used in 
this country if it were generally known how 
quickly and cheaply water can be heated in 
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il 
A JAPAN BATH OR WATER HEATER. 


it. The reservoir used is a half-barrel, large 
firkin, or some such affair. In the center is 
a cylinder of sheet iron, B, which fits over a 
hole in the bottom of the vessel; it has a 
flange, E, at the bottom, by means of which 
it is fastened to the bottom of the barrel, by 
rivets, with red-lead between the two to 








The coal is put in at the top of the | 
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make a close joint ; there is a grate, A, at the | water (blood warm), to which enough Water 
| of Ammonia has been added to make it smell 
| rather strongly. 


bottom of the cylinder, to hold the charcoal, 
At the top is a cover, D, with openings that 
may be closed more or less, and serve as a 
‘damper. A faucet near the bottom completes 
the heater. It should be set upon two horses 


| or other supports, placed far enough apart to 


clear the grate and allow the coals that may 
drop from it to fall to the ground. Our cor- 
respondent states that, properly managed, 
two lbs. of charcoal is enough fuel for a day. 


—_—— 





Water of Ammonia, or Spirits of Harts- 


horn. 
~- 


A tew months ago we suggested that 


house-keepers should keep a bottle of Lime- | 
Water at hand, and mentioned some of its | 


uses. Another alkaline solution, the Water 
of Ammonia, is also of great utility in the 
household. This is a solution of the gas Am- 
monia in water. 


ner; the early chemists produced it from 
the horns of the deer or hart, and as they re- 
garded everything that was distilled as a 
spirit,” they called this Spirits of Harts- 
horn. The gas, Ammonia, is invisible, but 
we can readily recognize it by its strong and 
pungent odor. One of its peculiarities is, 
the readiness with which it dissolves in water. 
At ordinary temperatures water will dissolve 
over 600 times its own bulk of the gas. The 


| liquid sold by the druggists as Spirits of 


Hartshorn, is merely a solution of this gas 
water, hence the more accurate name 
Two kinds are 


in 
for it is Water of Ammonia. 


| kept in the shops, one three times as strong 


as the other. If simply Water of Ammonia 
is asked for, the weaker kind is given ; to 


procure the other the ‘‘strong” must be des- | 


ignated. To keep it, the bottle must be closed 
by awell fitting glass stopper which is waxed, 
or by a rubber one, as it soon destroys a cork. 


When applied to the skin, Ammonia is a | 


powerful stimulant, and the strong solution 
will blister very promptly. It is usually ap- 
plied externally in the form of a liniment. 
If one part of ordinary Water of Ammonia 
be mixed with two parts of Olive Oil, they 
form a liquid soap which is known as Vo- 
latile Liniment, and used wherever the 
stimulant action of ammonia is needed, es- 
pecially in the sore throats of children. 
Being strongly alkaline, it is useful to neu- 
tralize acids, and when strong acids are spilled 
upon clothing or other fabrics, an immediate 
application of Ammonia may arrest their 
destructive action. When black fabrics are 
discolored by most acids, Ammonia will re- 
store the color. The readiness with which it 
combines with oil and grease of all kinds 
makes it most serviceable in removing such 
articles from the clothing. Applied to a 


| grease spot, it forms at once a soap with the 
| oil or fat, which may then be washed out. 


Unless the application be followed by wash- | 4 é 
| each slice with salt and pepper, and place on 


ing with water, it will do little or no good. 
A mixture of equal parts of Water of Am- 
monia and Alcohol forms one of the best 
liquids for cleaning woollen clothing, there 


. being few spots or stains which water will 


not remove, that will not be dissolved by the 
Ammonia or the Alcohol. In using this, 
apply it well to the spot, and then wash the 
place with a sponge and warm water. There 
is no way in which hair-brushes and combs, 
especially fine ones, can be kept in good 
order so easily, as by an occasional washing in 


| from a chimney. 


| flax straw large enough 


Ammonia is formed when | 
| animal matters are distilled in a certain man- 
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A washing in this at once 
cleanses a soiled hair brush and makes it 
look as bright and as good as new, 


oo 


A Chimney Sweeper. 





a 
“WwW. W. W.,” Cape Girardeau Co., ML, 
sends a sketch of a de- ° 

vice for removing soot 
It 
consists of a bundle of 


to fill the flue, to which 
a rope is attached in its 
middle, each half being 
long enough to reach 
through the chimney. 
If the rope cannot be 
dropped readily from 
the top, attach a weight 
of some kind to it to car- 
ry one endof the rope 
through the chimney. 
The sweeper is operated 
by two persons, one at 
the top and the other at 
the bottom, one pulling 
up and the other down. 
The illustration here- 
with given shows the ar- 
rangement of the flax, weight, and the rope, 








—— 


Variety from Potatoes, 
ne 


Owing to the long and severe drouth over 
a wide extent of country, many families will 
find their usual variety of winter vegetables 
much curtailed, if they are not reduced to 
the potato as the only vegetable. Probably 
no other vegetable can be prepared in so great 
a variety of acceptable styles, and we remind 
our friends of a few of the least common ones. 

KENJUUKY, OR FRICASSEED POTATOES.— 
Peel the potatoes and slice very thin, as for 
frying, and allow them to remain in cold 
water for half an hour. Place in a pudding 
dish, adding salt, pepper, and milk; put in 
the oven and bake for an hour. When taken 
out, cut a lump of butter half as big as a 
hen’s egg into small bits and scatter them 
over the top just before serving. We find 
that some potatoes need longer baking, two 
hours not being too much. The quantity 
of milk should be sufficient to leave a 
little rich gravy to moisten the potatoes; 
half a pint to a dish of moderate size will 
usually be enough, but this can be learned by 
experience. If this is once tried it will be 
liked, and it will be very sure to be repeated. 

BROILED POTATOES. — One of the ways 
of making a breakfast dish of cold potatoes, 
is to slice about half an inch thick, place ina 
wire gridiron, and broil them, browning both 
sides equally. As they are removed, sprinkle 


it a bit of butter, and serve hot. 

Potato BALLs.—Use mashed potatoes left 
from the dinner, or mash them for the pur- 
pose; add the yolk of an egg, and make into 
flattened cakes. Dip these in egg and crack- 
er crumbs, and fry, or place upon a greased 
griddle and brown evenly on both sides. 

Potato SALAD.—Slice cold boiled potatoes 
very thin, place in a dish, strewing among 
them pepper and salt, and a little onion and 
parsley chopped fine ; add vinegar enough to 
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slightly moisten. This is excellent with cold 
meats. Those who like oil will find it a great 
improvement to add it. Make the salad an 
hour or two before it is to be eaten. 


—=>— 


Recent Household Appliances. 
— 


Partly for the pleasure it affords, and partly. 
that we may keep our readers advised as to 





such matters, we now and then make a tour | 
of inspection among the house-furnishing | 


stores. In such establishments we find a vast | 
number of appliances for aiding the house- 


keeper in her work, some of them of great 
utility, while many are mere toys. It is in- 
teresting to see the number of contrivances 
for performing a simple operation. Nothing 
can be simpler than the grating of a nutmeg, 
yet we several years ago illustrated half a 
dozen or more machines for doing it. So 
with beating eggs; the number of egg-beat- 
ers is still larger, and some of them, the sim- 
plest, are very useful. A short while ago we 
visited our former neighbors, Messrs. Baldwin 
& Co., Murray street, for novelties. Among 
other things there were what are called 


‘Raa SHIRRER.”—*‘ Shirred” is apparent- 


lya recent name given to the manner of cook- | 


ing eggs, for which this dish is intended. The | 
affair is a vessel shaped like a shallow skillet, | 
of about the capacity | 


of a coffee cup; it is 
made of earthenware 
with a white, porce- 
lain-like lining, and is 
made very thick, fig- 
ure 1, so that it may retain heat. The dish is 
placed upon the stove until well heated, a bit 
of butter is put into it, and when this is meit- 
ed an egg is broken and its contents dropped 
into it. If the egg is to be but slightly 
done, the shirrer will retain heat enough to 
cook it, and it may at once be taken to the 
table. If it is desired to cook more, then the 
dish may remain upon the stove a while 
longer. A dish is served to each person, who 
can thus have the egg cooked according to 
his individual fancy. In boiling eggs, it is 
not always easy to get the exact ‘three 
minutes ” by the kitchen clock. Hence various 





Fig. 1.—EGG CODDLER. 





Eae@ Timers have been devised ; these are 
small ‘‘hour glasses” which run but three | 
minutes; they must be watched, that the | 
eggs may be removed as soon as the sand 
runs out. When one 
stands and waits, three 
minutes seems a long 
time—quite too long 
to waste in the hurry 
of getting breakfast. 
We saw at the place 
referred to a Signal 
Egg-timer. In this 
the sand-glass is sus- 
pended in a frame, as 
shown in figure 2; it 
is so contrived that 
when sufficient sand 
has run into the lower 
part of the glass, its 
weight turns the glass, 
and the hammer, 
shown at the top, falls 
down and strikes the 
bell below, thus informing the cook that the 
time isup. Belowisa wedge-shaped counter- 
poise; by moving this, the alarm will be given 
at the end of two, three, or four minutes. 








Fig. 2.—EGG TIMER. 
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Hot WATER PLaTEs, which were formerly 
cumbrous and troublesome affairs are now 
very neat and simple. A deep ‘crockery ” 
plate, fig, 3, is furnished with a metallic bot- 
tom, leaving an inch of space between the 
two ; this space is to be filled with hot water 
through an opening which is provided with 
a tight-fitting screw cap or plug. Lovers of 
hot buckwheat cakes will approve of these 
plates, which are also useful for keeping mut- 





ton chops and other breakfast meats hot, 
that are not well relished when half cold. 


A Potato SLICER is shown in figure 4. | 
lasses, and enough soda to remove acidity, and a 


An iron disk, with four knives set to cut at 
the right thickness, is made to revolve by 
turning a handle. The potato is placed upon 
a shelf or ledge, and by means of a sliding 
guard is pushed against the knives. The 
affair is fastened to the kitchen table, and by 





Fig. 4.—POTATO SLICER. 


turning the crank with one hand and _ push- 
ing the sliding guard with the other, the 
potato falls in slices, all of the same thick- 
ness, with a rapidity most amusing to witness. 
This isa really sensible and useful contriv- 
ance, very simple, as most good things are. 
—_o- 


Corn Bread and Cakes. 
> 

[The statement in the December American Agricuitur- 
ist, that nutriment furnished by potatoes costs four 
to five times as much as it does from corn meal, and that, 
on the average, nourishment obtained from wheat flour 
is two or three times as expensive as that from corn, has 
led toa wide demand among our readers for further di- 
rections for using corn. We can best respond by giving 
several good recipes, from among which each reader can 
select one or more that will be desirable. | 

' Corn Bread. 
A.—Mix well with fwo quarts of fresh ground 


/ corn meal, 3 pints warm water, 1 tablespoonful 
| sugar, 1 teaspoonful salt, and a large tablespoonful 


of hop or brewers’ yeast. Set in a warm place 
about five hours, until it rises well. Then add 
about three-quarters of a pint of wheat flour, and 


half a pint of warm water, and let stand to rise | 


again about sn hour and ahalf. Pour into a pan 
well greased with iard, or butter ; let it stand to rise 
a few minutes, and bake in a moderately hot oven 
nearly an hour and a half. It is good hot or cold, 
but best while hot. Corn bread made essentially af- 
ter this recipe carried off the prize among a hundred 
exhibitors, on the score of quality and economy. 

I8.—Into one pound corn meal rub half tea- 
spoonful salt and one of soda, a tablespoonful of 
lard or butter, and mix with one beaten egg and 3 
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cups (1% pint) of sour milk. Bake 40 to 50 minutes 
in a buttered pan. It is very good thus; some will 
prefer the addition of a little sugar or molasses. 


©.—Scald two quarts sifted corn meal ; add cold 
water enough to leaye it lukewarm. Add a little 
salt, one-third teacupful rye or wheat flour, and 
stir all together with half a teacupful of yeast. Let 
it stand overnight, and in the morning add half 
teacupful molasses and a teaspoonful cooking soda. 
Bake ina pan two hours. We have eaten excellent 
bread made in this way. 

®.—A good boiled corn bread is made thus: 
Mix 5 pints corn meal, 1 pint rye or. wheat flour, 2 
teaspoonfuls salt, a teacupful of molasses (less if 
preferred), and about 3 pints of milk or water, or 
part of each, or enough to form a soft batter. Put 
in a tin kettle with closely fitting cover, set it over 
a kettle of hot water and keep it boiling through 
the day. A tin mold with a hollow opening in 
the center is the best. If left over warm water over- 
night it supplies a very nice warm loaf for breakfast. 

E.—A good, cheap, quickly made cor bread : 
Mix 3 large cups of corn meal with one of wheat 
flour, a cup of sour milk, 2 tablespoonfuls of mo- 


little salt. Add enough sweet milk (or.water may 
do), to make it as soft as you would for soft ginger- 
bread. Mix well and bake 50 to 60 minutes. 
F’.—An Apple Indian Loaf: Scald 3 pints corn 
meal with 14 pint boiling water, and thin immedi- 
ately with 3 pints of tepid water. Add 4 teacup- 
fuls of Graham flour (or other flour may do), 3 or 4 
cupfuls of finely chopped sweet apples, a gill of 
molasses, and a little salt. Bake 6 to 8 hours in a 
hot oven. The apples may be omitted. This gives 
a moist loaf relished by many people. 
«.—Pumpkin Loaf. With a strong spoon stir 
well together4 pints of corn meal and about 8 pints 
of stewed pumpkin while scalding hot. When 
cold, add a teaspoonful of milk, a cup of hot yeast, 
half cup molasses, a teaspoonful salt, and about 1} 
cup wheat flour. Mix all well in a deep baking 
pan (iron preferable). When light, bake 3 hours 
at a moderate heat. May be left over night in a 
moderately warm oven fora warm breakfast. 


Corn Cake. 
Hi.—Indian Pound Cake: 2 cups corn meal, # 


| cup wheat flour, 2 cups sugar, 4 or 5 eggs, 4 to 1 


cup shortening, seasoning with nutmeg and cinna- 
mon, or as desired. Bake 40 to 50 minutes. 
1.—We have tested a good corn cake made thus : 
2 pints meal, 1 pint each of sweet and sour milk, 
1 tablespoonful shortening, and 2 or 3 of molasses, 
1 teaspoonful of soda, 1 of salt ; beat all well to- 
gether and bake in quick oven 80 or 90 minutes. 

K.—We have also tested a very good Corn Sweet 
Cake, described thus: 3 cups meal, 2 cups wheat 
flour, 1 cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, half nut- 
meg, 5 eggs, whites beaten separately; 1 cup but- 
ter and 2 cups sugar rubbed well together. Mix all 
well and bake until done through. 

I..—Molasses Corn Cake: 2 cups meal, 1 cup 
flour, 2 cups molasses, 1 cup sweet milk, 1 egg, 1 
teaspoonful salt, 1 of soda and 2 of cream of tar- 
tar, butter size of anegg. Bake 2 hours. 

a ern eve 

Pies that Stew Over.—Every house- 
keeper knows the trouble that comes from 
the overflow of the contents of pies in bak- 
ing. Not only is the exterior of the pie 
soiled, but the juice that falls upon the hot 
floor of the oven is burned, and gives the pie 


| crust an unpleasant, smoky flavor. This 


trouble may be completely prevented by tak- 
ing a strip of cotton cloth, all the better if 
somewhat worn, about an inch and a half 
wide, and long enough to go around the pie. 
This strip being wet, it is put around the edge 
of the pie, half of its width to lap upon the 
crust, and the other half upon the plate. 
This is done before the pie goes into the oven, 
and the strip may be removed when it is taken 
out, or left on until the pie goes to the table. 
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Bears in the School-Room. 
—>— - 

‘“T don’t believe it,’’ some metter-of-fact young- 
ster will say. I don’t believe that bears ever en- 
tered a school-house and acted in the manner 
shown in the picture.”—Well, neither do we. 
There are some artists who have a special talent 
for representing animals in the act of doing the 
things which are done by meu and women. The 
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four-fifths of the whole (40,389,212 lbs.) came from 
the single county of Houghton in the north-western 
part of Michigan, mainly from one mine, the Calu- 
met and Hecla. Vermont’s 1 mine yielded 2,647,894 
lbs. ; North Carolina’s 3 mines, 1,640,000 Ibs. ; Mis- 
souri, 3 mines, 230,717 Ibs.; Maryland, 1 mine, 
164,640 Ibs. ; Maine, 3 mines, 83,080 Ibs.; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 mine, 40,460 lbs.; Wisconsin, 1 mine, 
18,087 lbs., leaving but 3,850 Ibs. for all the other 
localities. The total wages paid was $2,915,103, of 
which $1,971,451 went to Houghton Co., Mich. The 








above is from the eastern section. The western 
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ate 


is broken, it is plain to see that the bottleful of ice 
is larger, takes up more room, than the bottleful of 
water, and that water does not, “like other things 
contract by cold”’—that is, not all the time. Wager 
conwnon as it is, isa most remarkable liquid, and 
there is nothing more wonderful about it than the 
way it behaves just before freezing. When water 
is cooled it ‘‘ does like other things contract,” and 
it keeps on contracting until it is cooled down to 
about 39° (to be exact 39.2), and then, if the tem- 
perature goes still lower, it begins to expand, and 
when reaching 32°, it becomes solid, or ice, it is 
larger by about one-eleventh of 
its bulk. In expanding, this 
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force is so great that it will 
burst an iron vessel if confined 
in it. Bomb shells, which you 
know are thick cast-iron, have 
been filled with water and then 
a wooden plug driven in to close 
the hole. These shells were ex- 
posed to the cold; in one case 
the bomb was cracked and a 
sheet of ice forced out of the 
opening. The other had the 
plug forced out to a great dis- 
tance, and the ice came out in 
a long cylinder. This expan. 
a sion of water is one of the 





















Great Forces in Nature, 








Not only do we see it bursting 
water-pipes and breaking pitch- 
ers, and even strong casks, and 
splitting large rocks, but in a 
quiet way it helps grind away 
the surface of the hardest stone. 
Water finding its way into min- 
ute pores and crevices of the 
rocks and freezing there, by its 
expansion it breaks off from 
them little particles, which ac- 
cumulate to form soil. I think 
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A GROUP OF MERRY BEARS IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE 


artist who drew the picture did not try to show what 
he had seen done by bears, but what he imagined 
that bears, finding themselves in a country school- 
house, might do, if they had a chance. 
picture the bears appear to have come while the 
school was in session; it is no wonder that the 
teacher and children, astonished at the visit of such 
an “examining committee,” at once took to flight. 
What would bears do ia sucha case? Of course 
the lunch baskets of the children would be the 
chief attraction, and they are properly shown as 
studying the contents of these, as they are more 
attractive than the contents of the books. One 
old fellow is evidently occupied with the ink-bottle ; 
don’t you hope his curiosity may tempt him to swal- 
low its contents? The spirit of mischief which 
young bears, like other youngsters possess, is 


| section is estimated to produce about one-eighth 


as much more, or about 6 million pounds. A solid 


| or cubic foot of water weighs 62 Ibs., and the spe- 


In this | 


shown by their overturning the bench upon which | 


some of their companions have seated themselves. 
The old fellow has taken the teacher’s desk, but he 
does not seem to understand that it is the business 
of the teacher to keep order. The two young 
bears engaged in examining the lunch baskets 
appear to be having the best of the fun. 


in a school house, is it not altogether too nearly a 
representation of what some wild youngsters actu- 
ally do when the schoolmaster is away, and they 
have the room all to themselves ? We think we can 
recollect some unruly doings in a school-house, 
and they were not by four-legged furry avimals. 


— --— 


Where Our Copper Comes From. — The 


new Census Report states that during the census | 
wish to see how it is going on, happen to examine 


year 50,655,140 lbs. of copper were taken from 32 
mines in this country, valued at $8,842,911, or about 
1714 cents per lb. Of this total, nearly nine-tenths 
(45,830,262 Ibe.) came from Michigan, and nearly 


While | 
this gives the artist’s idea of what bears might do | 


cific gravity of bar or ingot copper being about 8.9, 
a solid foot of copper weighs about 556 Ibs., or a 
quarter of a ton. 


i 


The Doctor’s Talks. 
~~ 
While I like to have my young friends ask ques- 
tions, I do not care to have so many all at once, as 


than none. One of his questions is seasonable : 
“Tf water, like other things, contracts with cold, 


Why Does not Ice Sink ?”’ 


If my young friend can find a cast-away dottle, 
or one that is not wanted for any other purpose, 
he can make an experiment that will help him an- 
swer his question. Fill the bottle quite up to the 
rim of the neck with water, and place it out-doors 
in cold weather. It is better to do this in the even- 
ing, and in the morning you can examine the bottle 
—or what may be left of it. It may be, though not 
very likely, if the bottle is a very stout one and the 
freezing takes place slowly, you will find it un- 


| broken, with a plug of ice sticking out of the place 


where you would put a cork. Most probably the 


| sank! 


‘seem a small affair, but when we 


to allow the ice to float, may 
think that 


The World would hardly be habitable 
without it, it is far from being an insignificant mat- 
ter. Let us imagine the reverse, that the ice was a 
trifle heavier than water, and instead of floating it 
We should then have no skating, at least 
not until the pond or river were frozen solid. We 


| should have no fishes, and it is not probable that a 
| deep lake would thaw out after it were once frozen. 


With such bodies of ice all about us, the climate 
would be changed, our crops, if we had any, would 


“H. D. B.? sends—still, it is better to have many | be different The more we think of such things the 


more are we impressed with the wonderful wisdom 


| shown in matters that the unthinking regard as tri- 





bottle will have several large cracks, and some- | 
times the glass will be found in pieces scattered 


about for some distance. It is for this reason that 
I suggest that you put out the bottle in the even- 
ing and leave it until morning. If you made the 
experiment in the day time, you might, in your 


it just at the time the bottle bursts and get hurt by 
the flying bits of glass. In either case, whether the 


ice projects at the mouth of the bottle, or the bottle | 


fles.... Another question by my young friend, and 
a seasonable one, is 
About Making Snowballs. 
He knows that at some times he can not make 
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RXPERIMENT WITH SHELLS. 


a solid snow-ball either by pressing in the hand or by 
rolling. The making of a snowball illustrates one of 
the many interesting things about ice. If you have 
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ian 
two pieces of ice, the surfaces of which are moist 
from melting, and place one upon the other, with 
their flat surfaces together, they will ina few min- 
utes be frozen together, and if you lift the top 
piece, the other will be lifted with it. This prop- 
erty possessed by ice, of uniting when two sur- 
faces come together, is called regelation, a word 
meaning, to “ freeze again.” Ina general way re- 
gelation may be explained by supposing that when 
the two surfaces are brought together, the interior 
of the ice is sufficiently cold to freeze the moisture 
upon them. In February of last year I showed 
how to make a pretty experiment 
To Illustrate Regelation, 
to which you may refer. Support a block of 
ice on two chairs, or in any other eonvenient 
manner. Take a smail copper wire, about the size 
of a knitting needle, pass it over the ice, bring the 
ends together below, and hang to them a heavy 
weight, such as a basket of stones or of old iron. 
After some hours the wire will be found running 
through the middle of the ice, which will be per- 
fectly solid, not @ crack or mark to show where the 
wire entered. This experiment shows that 
Ice will melt under pressure. 

The particles of the ice directly under the wire 
are, by means of the weight, under pressure suffi- 
cient to cause them to melt. As the ice melts, the 
wire sinks, there being no pressure above the wire, 
regelation takes place, the small quantity of water 
freezes, and the ice is as solid as at first. The so- 
lidity of a snowball depends upon regelation taking 
place between the minute portions of ice of which 
snow is composed. You know that the harder you 
can squeeze the ball the more solid and icy it will 
become. By means of a powerful press, snow may 
be made into solid ice.—When you come to study 
in Geology about glaciers and their wonderful ef- 
fects in changing a good deal of the earth’s sur- 








face, you will find regelation has played an impor- 
tant part. 








Our Puzzle Box. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


Iam composed of 12 letters: _ 
My 8, 4, 10, 12, 7,9, 11, is an ancient hero of ro- 
mance. 
My 1, 5, 3, 9, 6, 7, 4, 11, isa — fragrant shrub. 
My 2, 6, 7, 2, 10, is an Eastern Country. 
My whole is a well-known adage. E, L. M. 
2. lam composed of 20 letters : 
My 1, 5, 2, is a vessel of various form. 
My 20, 18, 19, 10, is a measure. 
My 4, 9, 3, 17, is a plant and its seed. 
My 7, 16, 13, 14, 16, 19, is a title in divinity. 
My 11, 12, 5, 9, is dismal. H 
My 8, 15, 18, 16, 1, 19, is an infidel. | 
My whole is a much studied book. 
| 
PI. 
Het stencain saylaw harnedess herit shores bar- 
seat, reven heswelting. 


CHARLIE. 


EASY ONE-WORD REBUSES. 


CROSS WORD. 
My first is in sincerity but not in hope or faith, 
My next is in poor orphan but not in little waif, 
My third is in the gospel but not in sacred truth, 
My fourth is in God’s providence but not re- 
vealed in Ruth, 
My fifth is in immensity but wanting in Mp sm 
My sixth is in futurity but not in vision’s glance, 
My seventh is in division but not in rule of three, 
My eighth is in the heavens, the earth, the skies, 
the sea. 
For man—’twas said--it is not good, 
(My whole, by this, is understood), 
And yet the Man of men, we know, 


Enjoyed it while on earth below. F. J. 8. 
DIAMOND. 
Down. | Across. 
1. Found in rubbish. | 1, Seen in lumber. 
2. A boat. | 2, A tub. 
3. A juicy, pulpy fruit. | 3. A watch-tower. 
4, To possess. m | 4. To hold by main force. 


5. Found in a vault. | 5. Seen in a fountain. 
(Only three different letters used in the whole 


diamond). HENRY ALICE Donoau. 
f ANAGRAMS, 
1. An atom out. 6. Ned’s shrews. 
2. All cut aces. 7. Great is Mat! 
3. Be his Eve. 8. Come plain. 
4. Rub side. 9. A solem taint. 
5. Enter Matt. 10. As I pant one. 


PUZZLES. 

1. The following items have each three letters: 
“ central letters, read downwards, name a king- 

om. 

1. A plant. 2. A bird. 3. A generation. 4. A 
mighty weapon. 5. A verb. 6. An animal. 7. To 
decline. 8. Atree. 9. To shoot forward. 

2. I mit A TEA GOODM ans U_tN EVE rRcoun 
TERFE I THIM. ; 

BLANK LOGOGRIPH. 

Fill the blanks with words that may be spelled 
with letters from a certain word of four letters. 

Mother, may I go to —— —— soon as I like? 
— ‘*——’’ won’t you ? 

Auswers to Puzzles in the December Number. 
Easy Letrer Entema.—The letter G. 
NUMERICAL En1GMa.—Daniel Webster, 
Rippie.—Sound. 

Wuat 1s Ir?—The wicked flee when no man 





pursueth. 


METAMOREMS.—1. Hoop. 2. Civil. 3. Point. 4. 
Kite. 5. Lamp. 6. Violin. 


DramMonD.— PuzzitE.—DICE (E= 
M ‘one sixth of twelve, D= 

BIG 500, I=1 and C= 100. 
MISER | A PrictuRE PuzzLE.— 
GEM Turn the picture upside 
R down and then look at it. 


InDIAN TRIBE PUZZLE PicturE.—1. Sacs and 
Foxes. 2. Arapahoes 3. Chickasaws. 4. Pawnees. 
5. Mandeans. 6. Seminoles. 7. Diggers. 8. Chero- 
kees. 9, Tuscaroras. 10. Black feet. 


So ——__——- 
** What's the Use of It?” 
This question we overheard the other day at a 


friend’s house. It was addressed by an active boy 
to his mother who was encourag- 











1 ing him to perfect himself in a 
school lesson. This is a very im- 
portant question, one that should 
be asked a great deal oftener than 
it is. In another form we may 
ask ef this or that business, work, 

™ study, or play, “‘ will it pay?” A 
iy great part of the failures of young 
~ | people as well as of older people, 
in business, in amusement seek- 





























ing, and in character also, would 
be avoided, if they more carefully 
thought over beforehand all the 
unfavorable as well as favorable 
points, and then honestly decided 
whether it would pay. 


Fan with a Linchpin. 


z= Three boys of our acquaintance 
} | are good, kind hearted, generous 
fellows, who would not intention- 








DECAPITATION AND TRANSPOSITION. 
1, Behead a fish and make him well and healthy ; 
2, Behead a tree, transpose and make it wealthy ; 
3. Behead a pedestal and make a fish ; 

4. Transpose a roseleaf, then, and make a dish ; 
5. Behead an animal, transpose,—a flower ; 

6. Transpose an insect,—part of shady bower. 





ally do any mean act. They are also active, fun- 
loving. They have just the talent and abilities to 
make excellent men, and we have considered them 
among the best and most promising boys we know 
of. Recently they saw a farmer selling potatoes from 
his wagon, and made some jocose remark about 
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one of hishorses. He rather gruffly told them to 
“go away.”? No doubt he was weary and no one 
enjoys having sport made of what he may not be 
able to help. A few minutes later he carried a 
basket of potatoes to the cellar of a customer, and 
the boys noticed that the linchpin which held one of 
the wheels on, was loose and partly out. Had they 
acted upon the impulse of their heart’s best and 
real feelings, they would have pushed it back into 
its place, or have told him about it. But, prompted 
by their fun-loving natures, in a thoughtless mo- 
ment they pulled the pin out and dropped it on the 
ground, half wishing or hoping, perhaps, he would 
see it, but yet thinking what fun it would be to see 
the wheel come off, and the potatoes dumped into 
the street. So they went off a little distance, put- 
ting on an unconcerned look, but watched for the 
result. On starting the team the wheel left the 
axle,-the potatoes did tumble and spread out in 
amusing style, and the boys had a hearty laugh. 
But the crash frightened the apparently dull team ; 
they started on a jump which threw the farmer off 
his balance ; he fell in front, and a@ wheél crushed 
the bones of his right arm, and barely escaped 
crushing his head also. He is now confined to his 
bed, and will never be able to use his arm at hard 
work. The horses ran against a tree, not only 
scattering the potatoes widely, but smashing the 
wagon, and the broken tongue maimed one of the 
horses so that he had to be killed. Had these boys 
stopped to look ahead, and see the possible result 
of what, at the first impulse, seemed so small a mat- 
ter as pulling out a bit of iron, would they have 
done it? We like to see our young friends cheer- 
ful, happy, we had almost said frolicsome, an@ will 
say it in the best sense of th® word—but, dear boys, 
whenever you are planning any enterprise, or sport, 
remember the “ Linchpin,” and stop long enough 
to think what may be the outcome, and don’t run 
risks, hoping that chance may bring all out well. 
Chance is a fickle thing, not to be trusted. 








‘About “Specific Gravity.’’—Useful 


to Understand and Remember. 


The “Gravity ” or weight of anything means how 
strongly it is drawn down towards the center of 
the earth. The same bulk of different substances 
is drawn down with a different amount of force. 
For example, a piece of cast-iron is attracted to the 
earth about 7'/; times as strongly as the same bik 
of water. Water at the temperature of 60° is taken 
as a standard of measurement or 1, and the pro- 
portionate weight of the same bulk of any other 
substance is called its special weight, or ‘ specific 
gravity.’? It is often very convenient and useful 
to understand this, for if we know the specific 
gravity of any substance, we can quickly tell how 
much any measured quantity of it will weigh by sim- 
ple rules of arithmetic, without scales or steel-yards., 


Weight of Water (Avoirdupois). 


1 solid or cubic foot of water (1,728 inch.) weighs 62} lbs. 
274 inches of water (27°4%/, 999) weigh..... ........ 1 lb. 
1 Gallon (wine) water (221.184 inches) N. Y. State. .8 Ibs. 
1 Gallon (do.) water (231 inches) United States .8.355 Ibs. 
1 Barrel (do.) water (314 gallons) 7.2764 in.) do. . . 263/, Ibs. 
A common Barrel holds about 4'/, (4.21) solid or 
cubic feet. For all ordinary purposes we may cal- 
culate a barrel for each 4!/, feet; and a barrel of 
water to weigh 263 lbs. Hxample A: A box 4feet 
square inside and 4 feet deep, contains 64 solid feet, 
or nearly 15% barrels.—Zxample B: An Acre contains 
48,560 square feet or 6,272,640 square inches.—A 
rain fall of only one inch deep would give 6,272,640 
solid inches of water, or 3,630 solid feet. Dividing 
3,630 feet by 4.21 gives 862 barrels of water, or 
226,850 pounds, or over 113 tons / 


Weighing by Measuring (Without Scales), 


As we now know thé weight of any bulk of wa- 
ter, if we know the Specific Gravity of any sub- 
stance, that is its weight compared with the same 
bulk of water, we have only to measure it, see how 
much the same bulk of water would weigh, and 
then multiply this by its specific gravity.—Zzample 
C: The specific gravity of cast-iron is about 7'/, (or 
7.207). A-solid foot of water weighs 62: Ibs. ; soa 
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solid foot of cast-iron weighs 623 « 7.207, or 450 Ibs. 
7 ounces.—Hrample D: Wood is lighter than wa- 
ter. The specific gravity of dry Hard Maple is say 
0.644. 
the weight of a solid foot of the maple wood. Each 


| 


Multiply 62% Ibs. by 0.644, gives 40: Ibs. as 


foot of such wood would carry 223 Ibs. more with- | 


out sinking in water.—Dry shell-bark Hickory is 
just the weight of water.—Common Air, at 60°, is 
816 times lighter than water. About. 13 solid feet 
of air, or 3 barrelfuls, weigh 1 pound. 


Specific Gravity of some Common Things. 
wooD yr de 
“erage. 
“0.94 Hickory (best) 1! 000 
11-400 White Oak. ...0.855 


irene. 





bw 

2. 734 Mil Sees - 1.08 White Beech. -0.724 
Coal (Anthr.) . 1.600 Oi rs astor).. @.970 Apple Tree....0.697 
Copper (Coin).8. = Oil (Linseed) 0.940 Black Birch. ..0.6%7 
Diamond.,..... 3.535 Oil (Whale).. 0.923 Black Walnut.@.681 
Glass (green)..'2. 612 Platinum... 
Glass (plate) .%. 760 Rosin ........ 1.100 Soft Maple 0.597 
i 32.130, White Elm. ...@.580 
Granite (Quin). 652 Silver (Coin) 10.534 Red Cedar. | ./0.565 
RR 1.456 Sugar ........ 1.600 Yellow Poplar 0. 563 
MOD.  cxconsnul 0.930 Tallow....... 0.941 | White Birch.. .@.530 
Iron (bar)..... 7.731 Tin (hard’d). '7.300 Chestnut (A.).0.522 
Iron (cast)....7.20% Zine (cast)... ‘7.190 White Pine....@.418 


Rule; Get the solid contents of any substance in inch- 
es, by multiplying together its length, breadth, and 
thickness. Add three cyphers to the right (.000) and di- 


20.000 Hard ee | 


vide by 27.648, which will give the number of pounds the | 


same bulk of water would weigh. Then multiply this 


by the specific gravity, cutting off the three right-hand | 


figures for decimals. 

Example E:; A bar of iron 120 inches long, 3 inches 
wide, and } inch thick (12034) .contains 180 solid 
inches. Add .000, and dividing by 27.648, gives 6.51, or 
about 6} lbs. as the weight of an equal bulk of water. 
Multiplying this by the specific gravity of bar iron 
(7.731) gives 50!/, Ibs, as the weight of the iron bar. 


| 


IN THE BIG 


The Children in the Garret. 
> 

Look in your Dictionary, and see if the origin of 
the word garret is clear to you. What relation 
does the early meaning of the word, as used by the 
French and others, have to that which is now con- 
veyed by the same word ? Whatever may have been 
the old garret of other countries, many a boy and 
girl knows what an ‘old garret ’’ is at the present 
day in our own broad Jand. It may not be a place 
of safety or a room for a guard to be posted to 
overlook the town—an upper room in a tower from 
which all invaders could be seen—it may not be 
any of these, and yet I dare say that children have 
sometimes climbed the garret stairs to gain a betier 
view of many things. For what does a child go to 
the garret ? That is a difficult question to answer— 
almost as hard as totell what he can find in the 
well stored upper room, often unfinished, and in 
some parts so low that even a seven-year old boy 
may bump his head against the rough rafters. 

It was my good fortune to pass my childhood on 
a farm, and live in one of those large, old-fashioned 
houses, better known for the largeness of the great 
pillars to the piazza or “ stoop,” and the smallness 
of the window panes, than the beauty of its archi- 
tecture or the whiteness of its once painted sur- 
face. It was a large house and had been in the 


family for many years—or I should have said the | 


same family had been in it fora long time. Asa 


result of this there had been a large accumulation | 
of those old machines that in former years were , 


used in the making of the wool into clothing, and 
the fibers of the flax plant into various sorts of 
cloth. There were hatchels and reels, spinning 


ROOM UNDER THE ‘ROOF, 


Wheels and shuttles, and Jast but not least the 
large loom upon which the carpets and cloths were 
made. What fun it used to be to get out some of 
these old dust-covered machines and set them to 
running! Boys like wheels because they suggest 
something that will go, and if I am not mistaken 
there were not as many good wheels in that old 
garret when I[ reached my teens as when the neigh- 
borhood heard one morning that there was a little 
boy on the hill. Aside from the machines there 
were old boxes, churns—and a churn is a machine, 
I suppose, and many other things that had served 
out their term of uscfulness, and were sent to the 
garret to be out of the way. Any place that is used 
as a store-room of old things is sure in the long 
run to be stocked, and if it were not for the’ chil- 
dren there would be no place for other worn out 
things. Some of the smaller things were put into 
the old chests and trunks, and it was my delight to 
drag out from them the candle sticks, that once 
held the “ lights of other days,”? and the molds in 
which those lights were run, served many a good 
turn in my boyish sports. It may be said with 
confidence that the garret has been one of the best 
rooms in the house to many a child; a room the 
dark-winding stairway up to which was early 
learned. The artist has given his view of an after- 
noon in the garret. In the midst of all the old 
accumulations of the family, the two children have 
found a box for a seat and an old book from a pile 
of dusty ones, that makes them forgetful of the 
passing hours, and it may be they will either have 
to be called by a voice from below stairs, or the 
deepening twilight will at last remind them that 
the day—anda happy one, isdone. | UNcLe HAL. 
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When, Where, and How to Pro- 
cure Western Farm Homes. 


— 
Being the Results of the Observations 
of one of the Editors of the Ameri- 
ean Agricuiturist, who has just 
completed a 5000-Mile Tour, in 
Securing Information for the Read- 


ers of this Journal. 





Do not go West with a family, unless you have 
enough money to make a fair start. 

Do not borrow money to go West. The majority 
of those we have met in their Western homes, who 
have failed, have been those who came on borrowed 
money,or without enough funds to ensure a send-off. 

After reading this article, select such region as 
you think you will like best. People generally pre- 
fer to keep in the same latitude they have lived in. 

Go in the spring and get acclimated. 

Take as little baggage and as few heirlooms as 
possible. They cost money for freight and in ad- 
dition are apt to be an encumbrance in anew home. 

Provide yourself with a small collection of good 
books for the family; and before going renew your 
subscription to the American Agriculturist. It will 
be just as serviceable in the new home as in the old. 

If you are able to do so, you better first go out 
and explore before taking your family with you. 

Do not attempt to explore too much. We have 
met people beyond the Missouri River who had 
visited nearly all the Land Grants, and the more 
they had travelled, the more unsettled they were 
as to where they should locate. 

Decide upon your climate and locality, and then 
select your land. If you wait too long, you are 
apt to become very much unsettled. 

Do not go West if you have asick family. Change 
of climate may benefit them, but it is not worth 
while to take the chances. 

Do not go West expecting not to be homesick, 
for your mountain scenery, your forests and your 
streams which present such a contrast to the mo- 
notony of endless prairies. It may be very lonely at 
first, but you will soon plant your own trees, 
have pleasant surroundings, and near neighbors. 

Do not go expecting to become rich immediately. 
Several years of good crops may be required to 
place you in easy circumstances. 

If you are a clerk on a small salary in the city, 
and have a few hundred dollars ahead, give up your 
clerkship, and strike for the western lands. There 
is no very great amount of experience required 
in cultivating these prairies. 

If you have abundance of money, settle on the 
lands in the near West. If your funds are com- 
paratively limited, go on still further, where as 
good lands can be purchased at lower figures, 





What is known as the Homestead Law, gives to a 
settler, on condition of permanent improvement 
and continued residence for five years, 80 acres of 
land within the limits, or 160 acres of land outside 
of the railroad limits. The only costs to him are 
those of the Land Office, which do not exceed $20 
for every 160 acres. Honorably discharged soldiers 
are allowed to select their 160 acres within the rail- 
road limits. 

The Preémption Law permits any citizen, or per- 
son who has declared his intention of becoming 
such, to locate 160 acres of land within railroad 
limits at $2.50 per acre, or outside of railroad lim- 
its at $1.25 per acre; the only conditions are that 
he shall make permanent improvements and reside 
for one year on the property. 

The Timber Culture Law gives to ony citizen of the 
United States, or one who declares his intention of 
becoming such, 160 acres, either within or without 
the limits of the railroad, on condition that he plants 
one-sixteenth of the land with trees, and cultivates 
the same for eight years. Laws in Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Dakota, and other Western States and Ter- 
ritories, make additional inducements to settlers to 





plant trees, in the way of paying money direct to 
the settlers at so much per acre, or in reducing the 
amount of their taxes, 

But the great bulk of desirable government lards 
lying within the limits of railroad Grants have been 
taken possession of under the Homestead, Preémp- 
tion, and Timber Culture Acts. It is better to buy 
land within a few miles of arailroad, than to procure 
lands without cost under Government Acts, located 
a considerable distance from railroads. The saving 
of horseflesh in drawing produce to market, will 
generally, in a short time, make up more than the 
difference. So then, as a general rule, those who 
desire to locate in the West or far West, should 
purchase lands from the Railroads in preference 
to Homesteading or Preémpting them. The terms 
of the Railroads are generally moderate, and they 
hold out special inducements toimmigrants. What 
they desire is population. Some of the managers 
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SCENE IN THE IOWA-MINNESOTA LAKE REGION. 


of these Railroad Grants have told us that they 
would be glad to give their lands away, if, by so do- 
ing, they could secure a good class of population. 
It is the increased business for their roads growing 
out of this increased population which they are 
working for. 


Chicago and Northwestern Lands. 


The Chicago and Northwestern railroad system, 
which is rapidly covering the North-west and Far 
West, embraces some large tracts of land in the 
Grants originally given to roads now constituting 
divisions of this great network of over three thou- 
sand miles of track. One Grant comprised mainly 
of timber lands lies in Wisconsin and Northern 
Michigan, and is reached from Chicago by the Mil- 
waukee, Green Bay and Marquette division of the 
road. It originally embraced 788,000 acres in Michi- 
gan and 397,000 in Wisconsin, making a total of 
1,185,000 acres. Of this amount 202,000 acres have 


so far been disposed of in Michigan, and 67,900 | 


acres in Wisconsin, making a total of 269,900 acres. 











| 


This leaves to be sold 586,000 acres in Michigan, | 


and 329,100 in Wisconsin, a total of 915,100 acres. 
There were sold during the 18 months ending 
last November, 100,000 acres in Michigan, and 
17,000 in: Wisconsin. Those lands comprised in 
the Michigan and Wisconsin Grant of the Chicago 
and Northwestern being valued almost mainly for 
the timber, have a wide range of prices, from 25 
cents to $50 per acre; still good farming land, 





heavily timbered with maple, beech, etc:, can be 
purchased from the Company for from $2.50 to $5 
per acre. Persons of very smail means, who are 
unable to buy prairie farming lands, and wait a year 
or more for crops, can advantageously settle upor 
these woodlands, inasmuch as the timber, for which 
there is a ready market, affords them an immediate 
livelihood. They can forthwith begin the work 
of felling the forests of pine and other valuable 
timber. These forests skirt the railroad for miles, 
and we derived not a little pleasure in riding 
through them on an engine. 

The great and attractive Grant of the Chicago 
and Nortwestern comprises a stretch of beautiful 
prairie country, lying upon both sides of the Wi- 
uiona and St. Peter division, extending across ‘the 
width of Southern Minnesota into Dakota, through 
what is known as the Wheat Belt of America. The 
strip of land in which they are embraced, is about 
one hundred and fifty miles long, and some 
forty miles wide. It- begins near Sleepy Eye, 
forty-four miles west of St. Peter, and ex- 
tendsin a north-westerly direction, taking in 
the whole or portions of Brown, Cottonwood, 
Redwood, Murray, Lyon, Lincoln, Yellow 
Medicine, Lac Qui Parle Counties, Minn., and 
Brookings, Deuel, Grant, Codington, and 
Hamlin Cos., Dakota. The original Grant con- 
sisted of 1,751,000 acres, During the eighteen 
months ending in November last, 182,582 
acres were sold. The total amount of acres 
sold up to the present time is 720,024, leay- 
ing a balance in the market of 1,030,976 acres. 
Before starting for these lands, go to the 
Northwestern Depot in Chicago, and confer 
with Dr. W. H. Stennett, Gen’l Passenger 
Agent, and Charles E. Simmons, Land Com- 
missioner, who will furnish you with all the 
desired information regarding the best modes 
of reaching the lands, the price per acre, etc., 
and sell you “‘ Explorer’s” tickets to various 
points in Minnesota and Dakota. On our 
tour of inspection we took the train which 
leaves Chicago at nine o’clock in the evening, 
and arrives at Sleepy Eye, a distance of 479 
miles, at six o’clock P. M. the next day. 
There is a second train, leaving Chicago at 
ten o’clock A. M., and reaching Sleepy Eye at 
ten the next morning. Round trip tickets, 
and low fares generally,are given to those who 
desire to visit the lands. Within four years’ 
time over 800,000 acres have been sold to ac- 
tual settlers, who are now the owners of 
farms 2nd homes of their own. In response 
to a note, sent since our trip through the re- 
gion, Mr.Simmons writes : “Our cheaper lands 
are at the west end of the Winona and St. 
Peter branch, and are equal in quality to the higher 
priced lands further east. Taking the land together, 
they range in price from $2 to $8, the average now 
being probably about $4 to $4.50; this average is 
of course changing with every sale made.’”? The 
titles to all these lands come in direct line from the 
General Government and are without dispute. The 
soil is loamy, varies from two to five feet in depth, 
is well watered, and produces wheat,corn, flax, oats, 
rye, barley, buckwheat, and root crops generally. 
These lands likewise hold out inducements for 
stock farming and dairying operations. Further- 
more, the railroad markets are close at hand and 
fuel is procured at moderate prices. 


lowa Railroad Company’s Lands. 


The original amounts of lands included in the 
Grants under the control of this Company were 
1,713,529 acres. 1,322,422 acres were sold up to Dec. 
last year (1881), of which about 300,000 acres were 
sold during 1881—mostly to actual farmers, in aver- 
age lots of 160 acres. These lands lie in the north- 
west corner of Iowa. The lots on hand for sale 
are located principally in Ida, Crawford, Monona, 
and Woodbury Counties, on the line of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad; and in Buena Vista, 
Cherokee, Plymouth, and Sioux counties, on the 
line of the Illinois Central Railroad. Explorer’s 
tickets can be purchased at the Company’s office in 
Chicago, and at the main stations on the Chicago 
and Northwestern and the Illinois Central Railroads. 
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There are likewise about 22,000 acres of these 
lands lying in Nebraska, on either side of the Sioux 
City and Pacific Railroad. Prices for the grazing 
lands range from $3 to $5 per acre. Farming lands 
are offered at from $5to $10 per acre. Five (5) per 
cent discount is made for cash payments. When 
the buyer purchases on shert time, one quarter of 
the purchase money is paid down, and the balance 
in one, two, or three years at six (6) per cent in- 
terest. When purchased on long time, one-fifth is 
required cash down, and the balance in two, three, 
four, and five years, at six (6) per cent interest. 

These lands produce corn, wheat, and grain of 
all kinds. Cattle, hoge and sheep are raised with 
profit. The soil is good and the climate is favor- 
able. For further information address Charles H. 
Clark, Register, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; or C. A. 
Florence, Agent, corner Dearborn and Randolph 
streets, Chicago, Illinois. What we have said 
above regarding the lands of the Chicago and 





Fruits of various kinds thrive, trees grow rapidly 
on the prairie lands, and as an inducement to forest 
culture a legislative enactment in lowa exempts 
the owner from taxation for ten years’ time on 
every hundred dollars worth of his property for 
every acre of trees which he plants and cultivates. 
Though the winters are long, the air is dry and 
generally free from malaria. Spring commences at 
the close of March or beginning of April. Harvest- 
ing generally begins in July, and frost makes its 
appearance about October Ist. You can visit these 
lauds by going to Sioux City and working north- 
easterly. A better course—the one we pursued— 
is to proceed direct to St. Paul, confer with the 
Land Commissioner, J. H. Drake, who furnishes 
such information as may be required, then start ear- 
ly in the morning south-westerly, passing through 
Mankato and other pretty villages. When the 


foliage is on the trees, the ride from St. Paul down. 


through the “Big Woods” region of Minnesota 








lands, and a rebate of 25 percent is allowed for 
the acreage broken and cultivated within two years 
from date of purchase. The price of all lands 
west of the Missouri River is $2.60 per acre cash, to 
actual settlers. Westward to Jamestown, Dakota, 
which is 347 miles west of Duluth, about all the 
Government lands and the best lands of the Com- 
pany, that is, those in close proximity tothe rajl- 
road—have been pretty generally taken. Between 
Jamestown, on the James River, however, and Bis- 
marck, on the Missouri River, a distance of 100 
miles, there is still plenty of excellent farming lana, 
both for purchase from the Company and for 
government entries. The Railroad Company grants 
the same privileges and concessions to settlers upon 
Government lands, as are given to purchasers of 
their ownlands. For example, there is a reduction 
of one half on fares to both, and one half for 
freight on household and farming goods and imple- 
ments. Col. R. M. Newport, the Land Commis- 
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Northwestern Railroad, apply generally to these 
under control of the Iowa Railroad Land Company. 


St. Paul and Sioux City R’y Lands. 


These lands lie in South-western Minnesota and 
North-western Iowa, stretching along the railroad 
from a point some miles south-west of Mankato, 
Minn., to Seney, Iowa, a few miles north-east of 
Sioux City. The original Grant comprised 1,680,000 
acres, of which 860,000 acres have been sold to date, 
leaving a balance of 820,000 acres to be still disposed 
of. During the past year (1881) about 123,000 acres 
were sold, the great bulk of it to English capital- 
ists, who have erected over 300 houses for tenants 
leasing the lands. From inspection and conversation 
with those in charge of this grant, we conclude that 
their most available lands for settlers at this time 
are to be found in Cottonwood, Jackson, Martin, 
Murray, Nobles, Rock, and Watonwan Counties, 
Minnesota, and in Dickinson, Lyon, Osceola, and 
Sioux Counties, Iowa. These lands are held at an 
average price of $6.50 to $7.50 per acre on time, 
one-fifth of the principal and interest at 7 per cent 
on the deferred payments being required in ad- 
vance—the balance being divided into four equal 
apnual payments, interest at 7 per cent, payable 
annually in advance. The same lands are sold for 
$5.80 to $6.50 for all cash down. This portion of 
Minnesota, like North-western Iowa, is well adapted 
to mixed farming, and, it is claimed, especially well 
adapted to stock growing and dairying. Thereisa 
great abundance of the native “ blue-joint ” grass- 
es, which, it is asserted, are superior to the tame 
grasses of the East for fattening and milk produc 
ing qualities. The region is bountifully supplied with 
water from numerous lakes, ponds, and streams, 
which generally abound in fish. Recently con- 
siderable flax has been raised by new settlers, who 
are thus enabled to secure a crop from the first 
year’s breaking of the soil. Settlers generally on 
the prairies of the West and North-west are now 
raising flax with profit as their first crop. The St. 
Pauland Sioux City Railroad lands are from 1,000 
to 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. The soil 
isa warm loam from two to three feet deep, well 
adapted to corn, oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat. 





is exceedingly picturesque. There are likewise 
numerous points of interest further west, includ- 
ing a Russian Mennonite Colony of 2,000 at Moun- 
tain Lake; the large Barden Stock Farm at Bing- 
ham ; a steam flouring mill at Worthington, run en- 
tirely with wild hay as fuel, and the Close Brothers’ 
Colony at Sibley, Iowa, of over 500 English gentle- 
men, controlling over one hundred thousand acres, 
which are worked on the tenantry system. 


Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. Lands. 


In extending its railway system, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company has come 
in possession of large grauts of land in the follow- 
ing counties of Iowa: Cerro Gordo, Winnebago, 
Wright, Hancock, Franklin, Humboldt, Kossuth, 
Emmet, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Dickinson, Clay, 
and O’Brien; and in Minnesota, Martin, Jackson, 
Rock, Murray, and Pipestone Counties. What we 
have said regarding the soil, climate and produc- 
tions of the Chicago and Northwestern, and the St. 
Paul and Sioux City lands, applies generally to 
these lands. They range from $3 to $8 per acre, 
one-sixth of the purchase money has to be paid 
down, and the remander in five equal annual in- 
stalments, with interest at six (6) per cent. Those 
seeking further information with regard to them 
should address the Land Commissioner, Willis 
Drummond, Jr., af Milwaukee, or send for the 
November American Agriculturist, 1880. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands. 


The Land Grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
was about 42,000,000 acres, of which some 3,400,- 


| 000 acres have already been sold. The total sales 


| during 


| have hitherto sold is $3. 


last year were 185,123 acres, at an 
average of $4 per acre. The Grant stretches across 
the continent. Six millions of acres of farm lands 
are now offered for sale along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in Minnesota and Dako- 
ta. The average price per acre at which the lands 
Last year $4 per acre was 
fixed as the uniform price for all agricultural lands 
of the Company east of the Missouri River in 
Minnesota and Dakota. The preferred stock of 
the Company is taken at par in exchange for the 





A DAKOTA WHEAT FARM. 





| regarded as wheat producing. 





sioner, whose headquarters are at St. Paul, stated 
to us that of the lands now in market the most 
desirable for immigrants are those in Dakota, be- 
tween the James River, and the west line of Da- 
kota, and in the Yellowstone Valley in Montana. 
The Company likewise has lands in Central Minne- 
sota, which are being taken by those who prefer 
some timber with prairie openings. 

All of the land in Dakota lying along both sides 
of the track, except the so-called ‘‘ Bad Lands,”’ is 
Immediately west 
of the Missouri River, the country is considerably 
broken, and will be more largely devoted to grazing 
and dairying, than to wheat raising. Following on 
westward to Young Man’s Butte, a hundred miles 
west of Bismarck on the Missouri River, you get 
into a rolling prairie country, which it is expected 
will soon be occupied by wheat growers, and set- 
tlers engaged in general farming. Upon reaching 
the Yellowstone Valley, a hundred miles still further 
on to the westward, we found, during our trip 
through this vast region in November last, very 
superior grazing Jands. Ina note to us, since our 
retura,Col. Newport writes: ‘‘'fhe value of the 
Yellowstone lands for grazing purposes has been 
already demonstrated, and now that the country is 
accessible by the completion of the railroad to 
Miles City, a distance of 770 miles from St. Paul, we 
expect atide of emigration to pour into that region. 
The interest in the Yellowstone Valley is evinced 
by the large number of inquiries we have by mail 
daily with respect to it.’? The business of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad increased one-third dur- 
ing 1881, which shows that the country is rapidly 
developing. All the farmers naturally turn their 
attention to wheat raising. For several years in 
succession, the crop has been uniformly good 
During 1881 the yield was not so large per acre, but 
it is claimed that the advance in price ‘more than 
made up for deficiency in quantity. From inquiries 
at various points, we infer that the prices paid to 
the farmers for wheat delivered along the line of 
the road, ranged in 1881 from $1.18 to $1.35 per 
bushel. The Dalrymple and other large farms west 
of Fargo were minutely described in the October 
American Agriculturist for 1880. . The Williams 
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Farm, consisting of several thousand acres, which 
cost the owner not long ago 85 cents per acre, 
is now Offered for sale at $25 per acre. We found 
Morehead, Fargo, Jamestown, and other points 
along the road, particularly in the Red River Val- 
ley, alive with land buyers, Jand speculators, and 
land explorers. Fargo presented all the bustle and 











A WESTERN IOWA MINIATURE LAKE, 


activity of a city, and the growth and development 
of the surrounding country since we visited it three 
years ago, is truly wonderful. 


St. Paul and Manitoba R’y Lands. 

The network of railway lines, known as the St. 
Paul and Manitoba, and extending from St. Paul 
northerly to the frontier line, and westward to 
various points in Minnesota and Dakota, comprises 
over 1,200 miles of road, which run both through 
and parallel with the Red River Valley, and embrace 
some of the finest wheat growing regions of Min- 
nesota. The original amount of the Land Grant 
to the St. Paul and Pacific R. R., of which the St. 
Pauland Manitobais the successor, was 3,577,400 
acres. Upto this time, 1,463,400 acres have been 
sold, of which amount 141,965 acres were disposed 
of from Jan. 1881 to Jan. 1882. The prices of the 
remaining 2,114,000 acres range between $5 and $8 
peracre. It is generally sold on seven years’ time, 
in annual payments with seven per cent interest ; a 











west into Dakota. It is computed that this area of 

country is capable of producing, at a low average, 
20 bushels of wheat to the acre, or a totalof 440,- 
000,000 a year. This is 40,000,000 more than the 
estimated entire wheat crop of the United States 
for 1881. Of these 22 million acres of wheat-pro- 
ducing land about one million acres were under 
cultivation last year. The soil is dark, varies in 
depth from vighteen inches to 2% feet, upon a deep 
subsoil of clay, and is said to possess ‘the most 
valuable ingredients known to chemistry for the 
perfection of vegetation.” ‘It retains,” says a 
writer upon the subject, “‘such a degree of chilli- 
ness that the eggs of insects deposited in it do not 
incubate, which accounts for the immunity this 
section has enjoyed from grasshoppers and other 
insects.” 

It is computed that the wheat yield in the Red 
River region last year amounted to about 12,000,000 
bushels. The lands of the St. Paul and Manitoba 
road lie on the east side of the Red River. Mr. 
James B. Powers, the Land Commissioner, whose 
headquarters are at St. Paul, will furnish informa- 
tion regarding character and cost of lands in various 
counties. In reply to our question, as to where he 
would advise settlers to locate, he answered, 
‘“‘wherever vacant lands can be found on the 
lines of the road.” 

Some of the places are growing with great rapid- 
ity, notably Crookston, which flourishing village, 
when we visited itthree years ago, numbered four 
houses. It now appears to be the center of what 
promises to become one of the richest of agricul- 
tural regions. Mr. Charles Hallock, whose name 
is familiar to the public as the former editor of 
‘Forest and Stream,’? and of the ‘‘Sportsman’s 
Gazetteer,” has established a village on the rail- 
road north of Crookston, not far from the Canadian 
boundary. It is named after himself, and the many 
friends, in both hemispheres, of the genial writer 
will be pleased to learn that it gives promise of 
attracting many settlers. On the preceding page is a 
view of the prairie home of a settler near Hallock, in 
Kittson Co. The owner, John Oleson, came hither 
from Iowa, in 1879, and took a homestead and tree 
claim of 320 acres, finely located, with 30 acres of 
timber. He had but very little money at first, but 
like most Swedes has been very industrious and 
frugal. Now, inless than four years’time he has 
a home and farm valued at $3,000. We might cite 











THE UTAH HOT SPRINGS, NEAR OGDEN. 
several other poor men who have done equally as 


rebate of $3 is allowed by the company for break- 
ing and cropping the land. The sales last year 
were made to large numbers of settlers, the average 
being 160 acres to each. The gross earnings of the 
road for the ten months ending October Bist, were 
$3,842,167, against $2,561,916 for the corresponding 
period in 1880. There are 125 elevators along the 
various lines of the road, with a combined capacity 
of 6,500,000 bushels, thus affording ample storage 
for grain. The region of country drained by the 
Red River and its tributaries, and which it is claim- 
ed is peculiarly adapted to wheat raising, is about 
220 miles long, and 156 miles wide, comprising in 
round numbers some 22,000,000 acres. It extends 
about an equal distance east into Minnesota and 





well, Then going to Kennedy, in the same county 
(Kittson), we find in H. W. Donaldson,a represen- 
tative of the large and wealthy land owners, who 
come to the wheat regions of Minnesota supplied 
with ample funds to carry on farm operations on a 
large scale. He is managing a farm of 12,500 acres 
belonging to himself, and an absent partner, Dennis 
Ryan. He writes that his gross receipts from the 
mixed products of 1,000 acres last year will amount 
to $25,000, of which $10,000 will be clear of all 
expenses. 

While this portion of the United States appears 
to be so well adapted to profitable wheat raising, 
those seeking new homes must not forget that the 











winters here are long and cold, as in the Northern 
Pacific country. Here as elsewhere through the 
vast West they should make themselves familiar 
with all the conditions favorable and unfavorable 
before permanently locating. 


Union Pacific Railroad Lands. 

The Land Grant to the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company consists of the alternate sections, or 
square miles contained in a belt 1,032 by 40 miles, 
extending through Central Nebraska, Northern 
Colorado, Southern Wyoming, and Northern Utah. 
The aggregate is a little short of 12,000,000 acres, 
distributed as follows: 


Acres. Acres. 
In Nebraska....... 5,000,000 | In Utah........... 1,400,000 
In Wyoming...... 4,500,000 | In Colorado........ 600,000 


These may be divided into agricultural, grazing, 
and mineral and waste lands. The agricultural 
lands, in Eastern Nebraska and in Utah, comprise 
about one-third of the Grant. The sales thus 
far have been restricted to the agricultural lands, 
The total amount sold is 2,225,400 acres ; proceeds, 
$9,958,800. The average price per acre is a trifle 
less than $5. The sales during 1881 amounted to 
about 100,000 acres, for about $500,000. There 
still remain unsold in Nebraska about as follows :— 


22,000 acres at an average price.................- $10.00 
130,000 acres at an average price........ Perec: 6.00 
190,000 acres at an average price.................. 4.00 
300,000 acres at an av Mod <ciucoansiden cogs 3.00 


1,000,000 acres at from $1.25 to.. ..............00% 


The land is sold on long credit or for cash in full; 
in the latter case a discount of #0 per cent is made 
from the appraisal. In time sales, one-tenth of the 
purchase money is required down. The remainder 
is divided into nine equal annual instalments, with 
interest on deferred payments at 6 per cent. 

The most attractive loeations for new settlers at 
the present time are found in Colfax, Platte, Mer- 
rick, Buffalo, and Dawson Counties, taken in the 
order in which they are named. These counties 
are diversified with hill and dale, valley and up- 
land. The surface is generally smooth and cov- 
ered with an abundant growth of excellent grasses. 
The soil is deep, free from stone and gravel, and 
easy of tillage. Water is pure and abundant. 
Many of the streams offer excellent water privi- 
leges, some of which are already utilized. The 
market facilites are first-class. Colfax and Platte 
Counties particularly, are already well settled and 





A KIOWA, COLORADO, SHEEP RANOH. 


improved, and have the aspect of farming com- 
munities in the older States. Comfortable dwell- 
ings and substantial barns and outbuildings have 
taken the places of the rude habitations of the early 
settlers. Roads are laid out and kept in repair, 
and the streams bridged ; school-houses, churches, 
mills, and other appliances of civilization are found 
at convenient distances. The various productions 
of the Eastern and Middle States are grown here 
with success. Wheat and corn are the leading 
staples. Hay, broom-corn, flax, and sorghum are 
specially profitable, seldom failing in large returns. 
Owing to the backwardness of the spring during 
the past season, wheat was not an average crop in 
yield, but the quality was excellent, and the money 
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value exceeds the wheat crop of any previous year. | ten years’ credit would be about $4 per acre. | 


Corn crop was very fine. Many instances occur 
where the farmer has received from his corn crop 
alone, during last season, enough to pay for his 





farm. Buffalo and Dawson Counties, while adapted | 


to general farming, offer special facilities to live- 
stock raising, and the production of wool and beef. 
The number of sheep and graded cattle has been 


' other foreign nationalities. 


largely increased during the past year, and many | 
thousands more might be fed in these counties with | 


great profit to their owners. 

The number of cattle fed upon the grazing lands 
has also largely increased during the past year or 
two. Large shipments of fat cattle were made last 
year by the Kansas Pacific Railroad, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, which extends 
through Southern Nebraska into Colorado, and the 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad, which now reaches 
the cattle region of Northern Nebraska. The 
Union Pacific alone has moved 170,000 head of fat 
eattle to Eastern markets, and the prospects are 
that this number will be greatly augmented during 
1882. Mr. Leavitt Burnham, Land Commissioner, 
or Mr. Howard Kennedy, Assistant Land Commis- 
sioner, who has accompanied the representative of 
the American Agriculturist on several trips to these 
lands, will furnish any further information if it 
may be required. Their headquarters are at Omaha, 


Kansas Pacific Railroad Lands..- 


The Union Pacific Railway Company owns and 
offers for sale in tracts of 80 acres and upwards, 
5,500,000 acres in Central and 





Nebraska is developing rapidly, and being settled 


| up with an excellent class of people, principally 


Americans, with a considerable number of Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, and very few of any 
Railroads are being 
built rapidly in all parts of the State, and there are 
but three counties in which the company has land 
(viz. Sherman, Greeley, and Valley), that have not 
one or more railroads now in operation, and these 
three already have lines projected through them. 
Farmers are devoting their attention more to stock, 


and the latter are increasing very rapidly—past ex- | 


perience having shown the State to be admirably 
adapted for the successful raising of all classes of 
animals, and that greater profits are derived from 
converting the grain into beef, mutton, and pork. 
For further information address J. D, McFarland, 
Land Commissioner, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Lands. 


The original Grant of lands by Congress to the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe R. R. Co., was 
three million acres, all located within twenty miles 
on each side of its line in the State of Kansas. 
These lands were first placed upon the market in 
March, 1872. Up to the present time there have 
been sold 1,232,389 °/19 acres to 8,717 purchasers, at 
an average price of $5.11 per acre, being an avarage 
of 140 acres to each purchaser. The range of 


prices for the land is from $2 to $12 per acre. 
The average price per acre of unsold lands of all 





rs 
Nearly every herd of cattle is now being crossed 
with thorough-bred Durham or Hereford stock - 
and many stock farms, devoted exclusively to the 
breeding of thorough-bred cattle, are now to be 
found. The same is true of the sheep interest, 
Car-load after car-load of thorough-bred Merino 


_ bucks from New York, Vermont, Ohio, and Michi- 


gan, having been shipped into South-west Kansag 
during the past two seasons, to improve the native 
stock of the plains. 

The success obtained by cattle and sheepmen in 
this portion of Kansas is attracting the attention of 
the best stock-raisers of the East, who are now ip- 
vesting largely; and the influence of this suc- 
cess upon the farmers could not be otherwise 
than favorable. Broom-corn proved the most 


| remunerative crop grown during 1881, yielding 


largely, and commanding a high price. Sorghum 
is getting to be an important crop. Four large 
mills have been erected this year to convert it into 
syrup and sugar; while cattle and sheepmen are 
growing it exclusively for winter feed, finding it 
the cheapest and most satisfactory fodder for win- 
tering cattle and sheep. The larger sheepmen 
sow it broadcast in the spring, let it grow through 
the summer without cultivation, and don’t cut it 
in the fall, but turn their sheep in fora few hours 
every day through the winter. The sheep eat it 


with avidity, consuming every portion of it, from. 


the top to the root. Mutton of fair quality was 
marketed in Denver last February; the wethers, 
from which it was produced, having had no other 

food than that obtained from these 








Northern Kansas and Colorado, lo- 
eated along its Kansas & Pacific di- 
vision. These are under the manage- 
ment of 8. J. Gilmore, Land Com- 
missioner. What has been said 
above regarding the other lands of 
the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, will apply generally as re- 
gards price, character of soil, and 
so forth, to these lands along the 
Kansas division of this railway 
system. Excellent crops are raised 
in the Eastern portion of the Grant, 
while the lands in Western Kansas 
and Colorado, are better adapt- 
ed for stock grazing. We spent 
some time visiting them—for ex- 
ample, the sheep ranches on the 
Kiowa, and present an engraving 
of one of them, drawn by the artist 
who accompanied us. These sheep 
ranches and their out-door life ap- 
pear very attractive to young men 
of energy and education in the East, who, in past 
years, have come out here in considerable numbers. 
The winters are much milder in Kansas than in 
the States further to the north. The climate is gen- 
erally dry in winter. Those who would like to visit 
this portion of the country with a view to settling, 
should address Mr. Gilmore, at Kansas City, Mo. 


Lands of the B. &M.R.R. in Ne- 
braska. 


The original amount of the Land Grant was, in 
round numbers, 2,375,000 acres. There were sold 
to the close of 1881, a grand total of 1,840,000 
acres. The sales for 1881 were 130,000 acres. There 
remain unsold 535,000 acres. Commissioner Mc- 
Farland does not consider that any locality along 
the line of the road, in the eastern half of the State 
where the lands are situated, has any greater ad- 
vantages, in an agricultural point of view, than 
others. The bulk of the lands south of the Platte 
River are in the counties of Lancaster, Seward, 
Saline, Webster, and Franklin, Neb. Those north 
of the Platte River are in the counties of Madison, 
Antelope, Boone, Greeley, Howard, Sherman, and 
Valley, Neb. A reference toa map will show that 
these lands all lie within the eastern half of the 
State, and within 200 miles of the Missouri River, 
bringing them well within the ‘rain belt,’ and 
settlers can find good lands in good locations in 
any of the counties. Prices range from $2.50 to 
$10 per acre on ten years’ credit terms, with a dis- 
count for cash of ten percent. The average price on 
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SOLOMON RIVER, 


kinds is about $5. Choice farm lands can be bought 
from $5 to $8 per acre. The terms of sale are as 
follows: No. 1.—Eleven years’ time, seven per cent 
interest, full appraised price. No. 2.—Six years’ 
time, seven per cent interest, twenty per cent dis- 
count from appraised price. No. 3.—Two years’ 
time, thirty per cent discount from appraised price. 
No. 4.—Cash, thirty-three and one-third per cent 
discount from appraised price. 

To settlers desiring to find a location adapted to 
general farming—for farming and stock-raising 
combined—Col. Johnson, the Land Commissioner, 
recommends any of the counties in South-Central 
Kansas, but to those desiring to make a specialty 
of sheep-raising, or sorghum, broom-corn, or win- 
ter wheat in connection with sheep-raising, we 
would recommend South-western Kansas. 

From 1874 to 1878, the mania of the farmers along 
the Arkansas Valley was for raising wheat, that 
crop proving a very successful one during those 
years ; but, since that time, wheat has not been a 
paying crop; and farmers are now turning their 
attention more particularly to cattle and sheep, and 
to the production of forage crops. The wheat 
acreage is on the decline. The corn acreage shows 
a very rapid increase from year to year; while the 
increase in cattle will average one hundred per cent 
per annum during the past two years ; and the in- 
crease in the quantity of sheep from Newtun on 
the A. T. & 8. Fe R. R. to the west line of the State 
has averaged more than two hundred per cent per 
annum for the same length of time. 











sorghum fields and the Buffalo- 
grass of the prairies adjoining. It 
is estimated that there are now 
over 500,000 head of sheep in the 
Arkansas Valley, where there were 
less than 100,000 two years ago. 
Col. A. 8. Johnson, the Land Com- 
missioner, who is located at Tope- 
ka, Kansas, will furnish any further 
information to those who apply to 
him personally or by letter. We 
have found him in our trips to 
that region always ready to fully 
communicate the facts we were 
searching for. 


St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco R. R. Lands. 


In the year 1849 the Pacific R. R. 
was incorporated to construct a 
road to the western boundary of 
the State of Missouri. In 1853 the 
Pacific R. R. was authorized by an 
Act of the General Assembly of Missouri to ac- 
cept a Grant of land from the United States 
Government, to aid in the construction of its road, 
also to build a branch running south-westerly 
through the State. In 1865, the Pacific R. R., to- 
gether with the 8. W. Branch, were sold by the 
State under a foreclosure, and the latter was pur- 
chased by John C. Fremont and others, and organ- 
ized as the South West Pacific R. R. In 1866 the 
road was again sold, and reorganized as the South 
Pacific R. R. by eastern capitalists, many of whom 
are the present owners of the property. In 1871 
the South Pacific R. R. Co. was authorized to merge 
in and consolidate with the Atlantic and Pacific R. 
R. Co., a corporation having a Grant of ten alter- 
nate sections of land to the mile, on each side of 
its line, and twenty alternate sections, on each side, 
in the Territories through which it may pass to the 
Pacific. In 1870 this road was completed to Venita 
in the Indian Territory, a distance of 365 miles. 
The total number of acres granted within Missouri, 
was 1,666,184.04 acres, and there are about 900,000 
acres accruing to the Company between Seneca and 
Venita—which will be placed upon the market 
whenever the Indian title is extinguished. This is 
one of the finest sections inthe Mississippi Valley, 
now only the hunting ground of the Indian, which, 
if opened to settlement, would soon be in culti- 
vation. 

In 1876, owing to financial troubles, that portion 
of the A. & P. R. RB. lying in Missouri was sold, 
and again organized under its present name. Since 
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the original grant there has been sold by the several 
companies 948,438.95 acres, a large proportion sold 
to actual settlers purchasing farms ranging from 
40 acres to 320. A large majority of the settlers 
are from the Northern and Eastern States, and they 
have brought with them their industrious and 
thrifty habits. The sales for 1881 amounted to 
71,883.24 acres, at an average of $3.43 per acre. Per- 
haps the best proof of the value of the country for 
farming and stock-raising will be a statement of 
products that were shipped during last year over 
the road from the various stations. Of wheat 
there were 24,750,398 bushels, and 449,747 bushels 
of corn, and 336,654 bushels of other grain. There 
were also shipped 8,262 car loads of stock. From 
the Iron region there were produced 22,532,657 Ibs. 





THE OGALLALLA, NEBRASKA, CATTLE DRIVE. 


of pig iron, and 157,562 tons of iron ore, and from | 


the Lead district 20,593,571 Ibs. of pig lead and 
46,612,890 Ibs of zinc ore. The Granby lead mines 


owned by the Company, produce annually 1,225,966 | 

g H 2 ‘ e i ri i } . 
Ibs. of lead, and 21,323,936 Ibs. of zine ore, and | disappear. 
; Formula and Peruvian Guano Company ” early took the 
| ground that the proper way to build up a reputation 


yield as royalty to the Company $18,056.60 per year. 

For further information address W. H. Coffin, 
Laud Commissioner, St. Louis, Mo.; or William H. 
Eaton, Assistant Land Commissioner, St. Louis, 
Mo. We procured much valuable information in 
conversation with these gentlemen, regarding all 


this South-western country. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and South- 
ern Lands. 


There are comparatively few acres of land he- 
longing to this Company left in Missouri. In 
Arkansas, however, the Grant comprises 786,551 
acres. The average price per acre is $3.50. There 
were sold during 1881 about 50,800 acres. Mr. 


Thomas Essex, the Land Commissioner at Little - 


Rock, Arkansas, will furnish whatever information 
may be desired by those who would like to migrate 
to Arkansas. Referring to Arkansas as a desirable 
State for farmers and planters, a recent writer says : 
“The average per acre of cotton produced is only 
exceeded by Louisiana, and that only by one per 
cent—but per inhabitant, we grow more cotton than 
any State inthe Union. Our fruit and rvot crops 
would make a comparison equally as great in our 
favor; and as for raising stock of all kinds for 
profit, no Northern State is our superior. The 
timbers of Arkansas, as to variety, quality, and 
quantity, are unsurpassed on the continent, a com- 
bination of advantages which makes ours the most 
promising State in the Union.” 


Resources of the South-west. 


The South-western Immigration Company, which 
furnishes information free regarding the South- 
west, generally, has an exhibition room at 243 
Broadway, N. Y. Soils, stones, timber, and ores are 
shown, by the side of cotton, sugar, tobacco, cereals 
of all kinds, and a vast number of fruits and vege- 
tables—all making an exhibition well worth the ex- 
amination of any one interested in the prosperity of 
the country, while to those who are looking south- 
ward for future homes, it tells more than a long 
dissertation on the products of the country. The 
Eastern Manager of the Company, Mr. J. N. Victor, 
is always ready to give visiters any required in- 
formation. This Company is different from others, 
in the fact that it has no lands for sale. Itis simply 
a Bureau of Information, maintained by several rail- 
road companies combined. Its sole object is to pro- 
mote immigration, by making known the resources 
not only of Texas, but Arkansas and Louisiana. 





! sentatives of the Stations from stocks on sale. 
; case did the percentage of the valuable constituents fall 





Artificial Fertilizers.—'lhese may be used at a 
great profit or at a loss, so much depends upon the crop 
and the locality where it is raised. The trade in these is 
now upon 8 very different basis from what it was a few 
yearsago. The day has gone by when a secret compound, 
with a high-sounding name, can be sold through a display 
of advertising. A maker of fertilizers can not hope for 
success unless his articles are just what he represents 
them to be. He must be willing to sell his fertilizers by 
analysis, or he can not, in sume States, sell them at all. 
The chemist is a good friend to the maker of good fertil- 
izers. Butif he shows that a fertilizer, upon a fair valua- 
tion of its constituents, is worth only about half the 
price asked, he is a good friend of the farmer. Farmers 
have, of late years. learned more abont fertilizers. They 
know that the leading articles that they can best buy in 
this form are, Nitrogen, Potash, and Phosphoric Acid. 
These have an accepted commercial value; an analysis 
shows about the quanti- 
ties of each in a fer- 
tilizer, and a simpie cal- 
culation will tell whether 
or not the article is 
worth the price asked 
for it. The analyses 
made during the past 
few years, under the di- 
rection of the New York 
State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and those by the 
Connecticut and New 
Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tions, have done much 
to place the sale of fertilizers upon a proper basis, and 
to protect the farmers of those States in their purchases. 
When the farmer can feel sure that he gets his money's 
worth in a fertilizer, more certainly than in a ton of city 
manure, his prejudices against artificial manures will 
Among the makers of fertilizers the ‘‘Mapes 


was to court analysis of their fertilizers. We have re- 
cently been shown the returns of some 30 analyses made 
at different Experiment Stations ; the samples were in 
part sent by farmers, and in part were taken by repre- 
In no 


short of the amount claimed. The valuation at the Sta- 


| tions, as calculated from the analysis, averaged for the 
{ whole, $1.15 per ton higher than the selling price. Some 


samples were worth rather more, and some a little less, 
but the average is as above stated. It is but proper to 
say that the results obtained by the tobacco growers in 
Connecticut, the growers of asparagus, cauliflowers and 
other “‘truck *’ on Long Island, and the potato and wheat 
farmers cf New Jersey, all show that the plants find in 
the fertilizers the value indicated by the chemists. 





Corn and Potatoes in Bhode Island.—A 
most active and useful Agricultural Society is that of 
Washington Co., R.I. It offered premiums for the best 
crops of Indian Corn and Potatoes raised upon an acre 
in 1881, and the report of the awards is just published. 
The prize for the best acre of corn was awarded to G. 
T. Collins of Westerly. The crop of 95!/, bushels of 
shelled corn, and the accompanying fodder, were valued 
at $107.20. Cost of production $68.25. Net profit to the 
acre $38.95. Other premiums showed a gain per acre of 
$27.50, $24, and $20.75 respectively. The first prize for 
potatoes was also taken by Mr. Collins. His crop was 200 
bushels of large and 41 bushels of small potatoes, the 
total value was $176.40; being produced at a cost of $42.70 
it gave a profil upon one acre of $133.70. The variety 
was Late Rose. Other growers returned a profit per 
acre of $106.82, and $88,04, the variety in these two 
cases being Early Rose. The useful feature in these re- 
ports is, the detailed account of the methods of prepar- 
ing the land, and of cultivating the crops, as they show 
what may bedone by every farmer. ‘Farming is played 
out in New England” say the croakers, but where corn 
and potatoes may be made tu return a profit of over $100 
to the acre, those who are wise will adopt the better 
methods of cultivation. 





Burr or Buhr-stone Mills.—There are some 
natural products which serve for certain uses far better 
than any substitute thus far devised. Cork is one of 
these products; the Teasel is another. No substance 
can replace cork in all the uses to which it is put in the 
laboratory, and no artificial contrivance can do the work 
of the teasel in raising the nap upon cloth. In another 
direction, the conversion of grain into flour, has for 
centuries been accomplished by grinding between two 
surfaces ofa peculiar stone known as “ Burr,” or ‘‘ Buhr- 
stone,’’ and no material has been found to accomplish 
the grinding go satisfactorily. This stone is a kind of 
quartz rock naturally so filled with cells that these 
spaces or openings occupy about the same area 





as the solid rock. The best stones of this kind are found 
in France at a quarry near Paris, where entire mill-stones 
are quarried, though eommonly a stone is made up of 
several pieces fitted together, and secured by means of 
an iron hoop. Burr-stones are found in other countries: 
in this country they have long been quarried in Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, and New York, and Jater in South Carolina. 
These, while they are used in mills, are regarded as in- 
ferior to those from the French quarry. With the great 
improvementsin farm machinery various mills have been 
provided for farm use. These have been made of iron 
or steel, and though they answer to prepare grain for 
domestic animals, they cut rather than grind and do not 
convert the grain into flour as do stone mills. The mill 
with large slow moving stones, besides not being port- 
able, costs too much at the outset, and requires too great 
a power to be available for farm use. These difficulties 
were overcome many years ago by the late Edward Har- 
rison, New Haven, Conn. He used the Burr stones, but 
instead of the ponderous slow moving ones, used small 
stones driven at high speed, and made a great improve 
ment in placing the grinding surfaces vertically instead 
of horizontally. These mills are made of various sizes, 
to run by horse or steam power; they may be supplied 
with bolters and all the needed appliances of a complete 
flouring mill and allow of a milling establishment to be 
set up with a moderate outlay. 

New Foreign P. 0. Money Orders.—Austra- 
lia, including New South Wales, and New Zealand, by 
the new arrangement, beginning Jan. 1, can now send 
remittances direct to the United States, and vice versa, 
through any of the Money Order Post-Offices in each 
Country. This will prove a great convenience, as there 
is a large trade between these antipodal countries and 
our own. The American Agriculturist has long had an 
extraordinary large circulation in New Zealand, as well 
as in various parts of Australia. Their seasons are just 
the opposite to ours, their Jan. 1, being our July1. A 
New Zealand citizen recently remarked to ua: ‘‘ We get 
your paper four to five months in advance of your own 
countrymen ; yourJuly number reaches us in February.” 
—The Pound Sterling is equal to about $4.84 United 
States Gold or Currency. One dollar is a little over 
4s. 14d., and $1.50 equais 6s. 24¢.—Extra postage on the 
American Agriculturist 93d. 

Eeonomy in Sugar Making.—Carelessness 
in tapping trees and “catching” the sap are generally 
the rule in the sugar bush. Post's Hureka Sap Spout, or 
something of the kind should be employed. They cost 
but a trifle, and add not a little to your supply of sugar. 

Moving Soft Maple Trees,—C. M. S.,” asks 
if, in view of the severe drouth of last summer, it will 
be safe to move Soft Maple trees after the ground be- 
comes frozen? We infer from this that it is proposed to 
remove the trees with frozen balis of earth around their 
roots, an expensive operation under any circumstances, 
and with so manageable a tree as this Maple, quite un- 
necessary. We should move the trees in early spring, 
cutting the tops back very severely. The nearer the tree 
comes to a bare pole, the sooner will it form a new and 
satisfactory head. 





The Arnold Arboretum,—An item of Boston 
news is going the rounds of the papers to the effect that 
the City Council of Boston has purchased the Arnold 
Arboretum. It would be an unfortunate thing were this 
true, which itis not. The Arboretum at Jamaica Plain 
is so situated that the city of Boston, by adding a small 
tract of land, benefits the Arboretum somewhat, while 
the city in turn, gets the use, for park purposes, of a 
vastly larger area: of beautifully diversified grounds. 
which will in time be the finest of the many parks in 
and around Boston. The arrangement in no respect in- 
terferes with the purposes of the Arboretum, so admir- 
ably planned by its Director, Prof. Sargent. 





Sowing Onions Broadcast.—A correspondent 
writes that he proposes to break upa piece of prairie, 
harrow it well, and sow it to onions, broadcast, leaving 
the crop to take care of itself. He asks what kind of 
seed to sow, and how much to the acre, as if this were 
a common method of cultivation. If there is a crop that 
ordinarily requires the closest care in the way of weed- 
ing, one the success of which largely depends upon 
thorough weeding just at the right time, it is the onion. 
While we do not think that this loose hap-hazard culture 
will pay, not having known of an attempt of the kind, 
we cannot say that some sort of a crop may not result 
from the treatment. As this method of growing onions 
is quite new to us, we would ask if any of our far west- 
ern readers have ever tried or known of the trial of 
onion seeds in this manner. The weeds that interfere 
with onfons in the older States are mainly from Europe, 
and it may be that on a newly broken prairie, the absence 
of these allows onions to grow. Let us know about this. 
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COMPLETE MANURES 


For EACH CROP, containing just the necessary 
PLANT FOOD it requires. 
‘“‘AA” Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
**Belican”’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Cround Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Our circular, containing facts interesting to farmers, fur- 
nished on application. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y,. 





Money Walnes.—So much has been said abont 
exorbitant profits of fertilizer manufacturers that is un- 
just. One firm, the Brown Chemical Co , of Bultimore, 
the manufacturers of Powell's Prepared Chemicals, 
which are advertised in this journal as ‘‘Good Fertil- 
izers,"’ have taken the initial step in refuting charges 
of this kind by guaranteeing that all their fertilizers 





contain plant life to the extent of the money charged | 


for them, as may be determined by any agricultural 
chemist. The above firm is reliable, and of best repute 
in its own city, and their guarantee is very good proof 
in dealing with them you get your money's worth. 

It is a remarkable fact that you can swallow 
any quantity of L. KE. RANSOYWDS BUTTER 


COLOR and the effect wil! not be different than from 
No farmer should 





eating the samine quantity of Butter. 
neglect to use so harmless a color. 


TRE RAMAN Natural Inclined Hedge Fence. 
Costs only 15 cents per rod, turns any stockin 8 to 4 
ears, has no base sprouts, no roots at the surface, no brush 
o handle. Pat’d Noy. 1, 1881. Address with stamp, 

8. K. RAHN, West Elkton, Ohio. 
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CHILDRENS SHOES WEAR 
AS LONG with the beautiful 


A.S.T.C2 


THEM. 








BLACK TIP UPON Ask your 


Shoeman for them. 
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DORRS?IOWA!SEEDS 





and a stamp to pay postage. 


THE BEST 


SEEDS, POTATOES @ SMALL FRUITS, 


Together with many miscellaneous articles for the FARM AND GARDEN, 
are described in 


DORR'S IOWA SEED MANUAL, 


Which will be sent to every one who is enough interested to send their address, 
Write for it now, it will pay you. 

It is full of valuable information, and should be in every home. 

Ger" It will be sent to last year’s customers without writing. 
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C. W. DORR, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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s terms free, § 
e editorial notices in this paper. 
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| Containing {20 Large Eyed Needles, all Kinds, 


s including Darners, Worsted, Motto, Button, Carpet, etc., 
MONEY ate tte ee if you don’t think it worth it. Agents wanted. Circular and 














etc. Sample 25c. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY we refer you to the repeated 


THE LONDON NEEDLE CO., 22-24-26 4th Ave., N. Y. 











We advise all Subscribers 


to read advertisement of the 


Acme Pulverizing Harrow, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
on page 85, this number. 


THE FARMER’S WATCH. 
Endorsed by the Agriculturist. see page 216, 
May number, 1881. Made to wear. Keep time 
and not break down. Stem Winder and Setter. 
German Silver Nickel-plated Case. Thousands 
sold and no complaints. Agriculturist says : ‘It 
will perform quite as satisfactorily as many 
that cost several times as much.” Circulars free. 
$10, by express. J.S. Birch & Co., 38 Dey St.,N.Y. 








For Washing Windows, Gar. 
ings 


riages, etc., Protects Bu 





Insects, Potato Bugs, and 
Canker Worms. Valuableto 
Horse Owners. Can be used ing 
any Position. Send for large 
Wlustrated Circular. 
«Ae WHITMAN, {gf 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
Providence, R. I. 


MARK’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


With Rubber hands and feet. First Premiums. 
New Patents with important improvements. The 
ost reliable comfortable and useful. Illustrated 
phiet of 120 pages, containing valuable in- 
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Pormation sent Free to those giving s.tisfactory 


description of their case. U.8.Government Man- 
acturer. Soldiers’ attention specially invited. 
A. A. MARKS, 691 Broadway, N.Y. 











WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with determined policy to build only the BEsT ma- 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power, Fora 
qiarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural ines 
of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
Mention this paper. 


AL RARE SAO AA TL AARNE A 
A STEEL-BLADED POCKET KNIFE and my 
ist mailed for 10 one-cent stamps. 

CHAS. FOLSOM, N, Y. City. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Five Per Cent. First Mortgage | 


Land Grant Fifty Year 
Gold Bonds, 


COPIES OF THE ACT OF INCORPORATION OF THE 
COMPANY MAY BE INSPECTED. AND COPIES OF 
THE MORTGAGE DEED OF TRUST, PRESIDENT’S 
STATEMENT, AND PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED 
AT THE OFFICES OF ANY OF THE UNDERSIGNED: 


J. 8. KENNEDY & C0,, 


63 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK ; 


W. WATSON & A. LANG, 


ANENTS OF THE BANK OF MONTREAL, 
59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK ; 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL, MONTREAL, AND ITS 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, OR ITS AGENCIES IN 
CHICAGO, U. S., AND 9 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, 
ENGLAND. 


W.J0H 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PRINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


H. W. Johns MPs Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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N.H. INVALID CHAIR Co. New Haven, Cr. 





Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 

That guarantees good 
Every day work and ' 
Years of service. 


\ 





ail OF i 

SAN 
Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made _ 
Throughout with 


Equal fidelity, and 
Years of experience 





] prove this to be best for seller and buyer, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. ESTEY & CO.. Brattleboro, Vermont. 












> COD-LIVER Oi] 
Cheapest 
medical authorities 


testify to its delicacy of 
tasteandsmoll. Forsale by Dr , 


WHLSchieMelinko(Pereczz NA. 














SCROLL SAWYERS. 


The Design of this “ Garfield Cabinet 
Frame" will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 10c. Or send 6c. for lllustrated 
Catalogue of Scroll Saw Supplies, Clock 
Movements, Mechanics Tools, Pocket 
Cutlery, Small Locks, Fancy Hinges, and 
miniature designs for Scroll Sawing, with 

cial Offers for 1881 and ‘82. Fead my 

“8 Offer in the Dec. &Jan, number of this ma- 

gasine. Address A. H. POMEROY, 
Hartford, Conn, 








OLD PANTS MADE NEV. 


CARY’S PANTALOONS PRESSER removes 
all bagging at the knee ; presses and restores 
them without ironing. It will dry them when 
washed without shrinkage, and make them a8 
portoss asnew. Send $1 by mail and I will de- 
# liver free of charge oy Ex. to your post office 
one pair of Cary’s Patent Pants Pressers. 


J.C. CARY, No. 9 Walker street, 
New York City. 















MAGIO LANTERN OATALOGUE, 150 pp., Sc. 


= 60 VIEWSS hie Q. 

RNS and SLIDES V BD. 
HONDEREULAUTOMAZIC ORGANS Ss 
pm dn THEO.J. A CH, 909 Filbert St.,Phila.,Pa. 
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Extra Early, Requires No Bushing. 
Exquisite Flavor. 
The best variety for forcing, and the best for 
early growing in the garden. 

Circulars giving a full description mailed to all applicants. 

} )N.—As there is another Pea in the market 
olla Tinesrcnn Wonder,” be sure and ¢all for * Biss’ 
AMERICAN WONDER.” 

Prices.—One-third ~ package, 20 cents, pint, 55 cents; 
quart, $1.00, by mail, post-paid. When delivered at our 
store, or sent by express at the expense of the purchaser: 
One pint, 40 cents; one quart, 75 cents. 









BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK FOR 
THE FARM AND GARDEN, 150 pages, over 300 
illustrations. Invaluable to all interested in gardening or 
farming. Mailed for 6 cents to cover postage. 





Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue.—Contains 
alist of 500 varieties of Potatoes, embracing several new 
and very promising varieties with explicit directions for 
culture, and much other valuable information vespecting 
this indispensable esculent. 10 cents. 





YEAR — MONTHL 


A beautifully illustrated monthly F a devoted exclu- 
Sively to the Garden. Edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer. Its 
contributors are all acknowledged authorities on the sub- 
jects treated by them. Valuable Seed Premiums 
given to each subscriber. 

$1.00 per year; 6 copies (with premiums), $5.00. Speci- 
men copy mailed free. 

Purchasers of seeds in packets to the amount of $4.00 at 
Catalogue prices, will receive a copy of the American Gar- 
den one year as a premium. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 
SEED AND HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


134 Barclay Street, New York. 








GARDEN CALENDAR 





For 1 iss' i 
= i! " sned early in January, contains descriptive 


Vegetable and Flower Seeds 


of the choicest strain. and Ev Req 
nes , er rden quisite 
x tywad x Merit ¢ only ofered, ‘ it My ard illustrated, and 
» rect ' 
on application a are ae jong for cultiva' _ Mailed free 
714 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 





OXE RD _ CORN.—A Superior Variety. producing 60 
© 70 bushels per acre the past dry season. Best corn 
grown in this great corn region. Two ounce sample sent to 





ress, with price list and copy of our er for ten 
cents. Address HavEs & Brrwron. Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


NEW EARLY TOMATO. 
TO FLORISTS, 


MARKET CARDENERS 


OR OTHER BUYERS IN QUANTITY. 


Our Monthly Wholesale Lists of SEEDS & PLANTS, free on 
application. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





A. D. COWAN & CO. 


SEEDSMEN, 
114 Chambers St. New York. 


Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Implements and Fertilizers. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE 


“THORBURN & TITUS, 


158 Chambers St., New York, 
Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds. 


Catalogues mailed free upor application. 


is 
KIEFFER the Blight Proof Pear. Pearh, Apple, 
9 and other trees. Wilson and Snyder 
B. B’s, Queen and Reliance berries. Price-List Free. 
S.C. De Cou, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail, postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS. 

“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”—Eds. American Agriculturist. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Catalegue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds Free, 
Address, WM. ANDERSON, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


DICKINSON, 
Millet,” Red Top, 
etc., etc. 











In this new seedling variety, originated by Mr. F. H. Hos- 
ford, of northern Vermont, all the qualities desirable in a 
Tomato are combined in a degree not heretofore attained. 
It isthe earliest large Tomato cultivated, ripening but a 
few days later than “ Little Gem,” and averaging in size 
larger than ** Acme.” It is of that glossy, bright red color so 
desirable in a market Tomato; shape, 
slightly flattened, and — smooth; 
a pure, rich flavor; , firm and smooth, indicative of the 
best shipping qualities. They were exhibited by us at the 

nd Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
at Boston in connection with the Exnibition 
of the American Pomological Society, was awarded the first 
prize as the best seedling. Price, 25 cents per packet; five 
packets, $1,00. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. YW. 


SEEDS 
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ALBERT 
lerin Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian 
_— Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird See 
115, 117, and 119 Kinzie St. - 
s Warehouses } 104, 106, 108, and 110 Michigan St. Office 115 Kinzie St., CHicaGo.ILL3. 














; a genio 5 —= ——_ —= a 
y e of the PlanetJr. Farm andGarden Implements is free to all, and we guarantee it tointerest every 
peg yt mye or cultivates thesoil. Itisa beautiful descriptive work of 1 . fullof illustrations. We want 
Market¢ Jardencrs 3 RestGrewers ato cneeaee aomny our ne Garden nn mss ee —— pees Sanne 
tudy out our Combined Horse Hoe, Cultivator and Coverer; and every ] r 
Fon to learn what the FireflyGarden Plow will save them. 8. L. ALLEN & CO., 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phils. Pa 


lt is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
NLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 
The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated beyond all question. 
They are the STANDARD for Gpatity. 
Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
under our own cultivation. ’ 
Ask your Storekeeper for them inoriginal 
sealed packages, or drop us a postal for 
prices and Catalogue. ara 
Wholesale trade prices to dealers on application. 


== 
Founded1784. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS.2| and 23 S. Sixth St..Philadelnhia. 
“_ OUR ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS 


For 1882, will be ready by 
January, and sent free to all 
who apply. Customers of last sea- 
* son need not write for it. It isan : 
= elegant book, with —- of — — 
; fons, and one lovely colore —- 
oe We oifer a complete assortment of VEGETABLE, 
a WER. SE De. all of the Choicest mpalicy. 
specialties, we offer the OUISVILLE DRUMHEA 
E, the finest ever grown asa second early variety, and about 
only sort Western Gardeners will grow. TRY IT._We have pure 


fe White Oats, Choice ed Potat Field Seeds, 
Seed 1B hy Hioriets’ Supptice, ete. Send For Catalogue. 


MENDENHALL & CO., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 


POMONA NURSERY. 


IN SMALL FRUITS. 
Eh dag Vernon, Bidwell, Banieht 
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Established 1825. 
| Garden and Flower § 
Peas and Beans. 











Select Seeds at low es. vata free. 
J. BOLG O & SONS, Sonrcsons, Md. and other choice Strawberries. Early Welsh, 
meen, Cuthbert, and Turner, the best ba: 
R Sg gt ig 
Taylor, the hardiest an? mos 
for GARDENE S$ Blackberries. | K R's HYBRID 
wg BS hg a'veats 
ars young and abun oan © 
a S pecialty. peat Among. Pears,” “40 Years "mong Small 
Fruits”; elther for 15 cta; both for 25 cts. Catalogue free. 





2 La Salle St., Chicago, Til, 
G2 Write for New List. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N, J. 
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FHEPHILA. BROAD-CAST SEEDERS! 


SOW ALL SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS 

e No. 2 hand machine, price. sows from 4 to 6 
acres per hour: No. 1, (see cut) price $30, from 10 to 12, 
at the same time sowing far more evenly than by any other 


method, also saves the . Send for Circuler. Agents 
Wanted. BENSON, MAULE & CO., Philadelphia 


m. H. CARSON, 


114 (late 125) Chambers St., New York. 


Catalogue of Seeds now ready, and will be mailed as usual 
to my customers, and to all who apply by letter. 
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QUEEN WATER-MELON, 


is new Melon from the West Indies is certainly The 
Finest Variety in the world. Flesh, bright red, argent and 
luscious, crisp and sugary—far surpassing all others, and on a Melon af — 
mous size there is barely half an inch rind! The first prize Melon the mens 
dry season weighed SI Pounds. We offer $50.00 IN CA 
PRIZES FOR 1882 for the three largest Melons grown from our tent 
Do not fail to try and see how large the Cuban Queen can be grown. : 
2 OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR 1882.—Burpee’s N 
ted Gem Musk-Melon (see illustration), the earliest, most ot has a 
sweet as honey and agemindeed! Burpee’s Surehead Cabb; ni 
the very best, all head and always sure to head. Lemon Pod we 
Beans, marvellous for great beauty, fine quality and immense productivers= 
Livingston’s Perfection Tomato, bright red and smooth as 
an apple. Giant ca Onion, grown from our Seed last year te 
weigh 1} lbs.each. Burpee’s Improved Long Orange Carro 
finest strain. Peerless White Spine Cucumber, best " 
table or pickling. Giant White Stuttgart Radish, early, | 
and fine. d Top White Globe Turnip, very handson 
: —_ Bassano Beet and a choice variety of Lettuce. Tustration, descrip. 
_— tion and full directions for culture printed on each packet. P 
A REMARKABLE OFFER to those who order direct from this advertisement. The above 12 packets of the choicest 
and New Vegetable Seeds, all full size, are worth at our catalogue prices $1.15, actual value, but we will send the 
entire collection, by mail, post-paid, to any address, for only 50 CENTS, or 5 Collections for $2.00. Get your neighbors to 
order with you and thus secure your own collection Free! ‘This is certainly an unparalleled offer, and many may ask 
HOW CAN WE AFFORD IT? We answer, by growing and importing these Seeds in immense 
quantities, papering them by the hundred thousand, especially that we may be able to offer this great induce- 
ment for new customers to give our Seeds a fair trial. We spend thousands of dollars in advertising, but 
rely on the quality of our Seeds to retain the permanent patronage of all who plant them. Our Seeds are all 
arranted First-cl and are pronounced a the most critical market-gardeners to be altogether 
UNRIVALLED IN QUALITY. TRY THEM: 
OUB FLOWER SEEDS are equally as fine as our Vegetable Seeds, and for the same reason we 
now offer BURPEE’S GEM COLLECTION, embracing Asters, Balsams, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox 


8I-POUND CUBAN 
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Gardeners and Farmers, 
And every one interested in having good 
Sceceds, Pliants,or Tools, 


should send their address for new price list, now ready, 
E. P. THOMPSON East Rockport, Ohio. 





Dr iii, Verbena Hybrida, Double Zinnia, &c., in all 10 packets, most beautiful varieties, with full 
directions for growing, for only 30 Cemts, or ten 3-cent stamps, sent post-paid to any address. A@7°- Both 
Collections of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, in all 22 packets, will be mailed for 75 Cents. §4@~ Postage 
stamps accepted same as cash. rder now, and ask for BUBPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR }¥ 
1882, beautifully illustrated, tells all about the best Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, &., and is 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tellthe public. Thirty years experienceas PRACTICAL 


MARKET GA 


RDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives us such knowledge as fo enable us to judge not only what are 


the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable crops (whether for Private or Commercial Gardening), but alsoto thor- 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 
erica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing au average of seventy men throughout the year. 


fein: ene” PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


the Garden,”’ 
on application b 





35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET! 


For nine 3c. postage stamps I will send for trial 11 papers 
Choicest Seeds, growth of 1881, 50 to 500 seeds in each 
paper s Large fl. Pans; 
inds); Double and Quilled Asters (15 colors), Large Double 
Everlasting (6 colors), New 
ca, China and Japan Pinks (11 varieties), New Feathered 
uble Pompon Aster (12 colors), Agera- 


(16 varieties), Verbena (from 100 | 
Golden Striped Double Portu- | 


A 
tum, New Spiral Mignonette and my New Illustrated Seed | 
Cata Goo : 


ELL, Amherst, Mass. 


I CK'S-? 


, |LLUSTRATED 









Book of 150 Pages, a Colored | 


Ie an Flegant 

Frontispiece of Flowers, and more than 1,000 
Tilustrations of the cnoicest Flowers, Plants, and Vege- 
tables, and Directions for growing. It is handsome enough 


for the Center Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your | 
name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I willsend | 


7° a copy. postage p=. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
t is printed in both English and German. If you after- 
wards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in 
paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—®%2 Pages, 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engfavings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen Num- 
bers sent for 10 cents ; 8 trial copies for 25 cents. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOREST and EVERGREEN TREES. 


Catalpa speciosa, 
EUROPEAN LARCH, WHITE ASH, NORWAY 
SPRUCE, Erec., Erc. 

Largest stock in America. Forest anpD EVERGREEN 

TREE SEEDS. Forest Trees by mail. 
R. DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Ills. 








PLaNTs of Best Quality. | 
Warranted true to name. ,; 
Lowest Prices, and | 
Largest Assortment of | 
old and new varieties. At 

qaee rates, free by mail. | 


pecial Attention called 
to Promising Novelties. Send_for Price-List. Address, 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 





My Catalogue of 
SMALL FRUITS, FLOWER. and VEGE- 
TABLE PLANTS, ROSES, SHRUBS, &c., 


is fall of information, describes the new things, gives full 
instructions for culture, offers plants and reasonable prices, 
dis free to all. 


an 
GEORGE S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 
PEACH TREES A SPECIALTY.—Other Fruit 


Treee and Plants at Low Rates. 
R. &. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


j 
| 
i 





LEGAL TENDER STRAWBERRY. _ 9 
Productive as the Crescent; firm as the Wilson; a, Rogers Reliable Garden Seeds, 


| 

handsome, delicious. Will be offered by subscription. New | Established 1850. Catalogues for 1882 now ready. Will be 
j 
| 





White Strawberry, the Fairy. Yient, and Satin | mailed free on application. Address 
Gloss a grand success the past season. Manchester, Mt C. B. Rogers, 133 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
RATER ERIN LE TTT AN TNT TOUTE CEI 


Vernon, etc. Early Pretific and Reliance Raspberries, 


still ahead. 20 acres pow in bearing. Kiefer and Lecont 
My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 


Pear wood in quantity. All the best Small Fruit Plants. 
Prentiss and other choice_Grape-vines, Trees, etc., at low 

' free to all applicants. It contains a)l the leading and most 
popular sorts of 


prices. Send for List. J.C. GIBSON, Woodbury, N. J. 
VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


' AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE! 
THE BEsT OFFER FOR RELIABLE SEEDS EVER MADE. 





Bt LUSTRATEOL VE sn 
us VDesck PIL Bivee am 









t gz to allappli , and t t without 
very bed It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
sry 4 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 

ruit Trees, etc. Invaluable toall. Send for it. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 












Great Northern and Southern Nursery. 

Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 
with much valusble information’ For spring, one million New, Handy, Perpetual blooming, Double White Chrysanthemum. | 
of strawberry plants, largely of Sharpless, Crescent Seed- The most beautiful new plant introduced for years. Verbenas 


ling and Wilson’s Albany. Full line of Peach, Apple, Pear, | 28™ed,50c. per doz. Roses and Bedding Plants. Catalogues free. 
Cherry, Osage ‘Asparagus, Rhubarb. Ras berries end Black: D. C. McGRAW, Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 


berries, and all stock usually found in a first-class nursery. 
RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 

logue for 1882, containing a 
descriptive Price - List of 

Flower, eld and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 














A GOOD BARCAIN 


HIWASSEE CORN, the largest grain, 
allest cob, and t productive variety in 
fie world, parkas Scr" MLAMMONH 


to le Sach, age 

25c. MAMMOTH PUMPKIN, have been 

grown weigh | Ibs.» Py 25c. 
NAKE CUCUMBER 2to . in len; 

coils up like a snake, kage 25c. - 

GU INEUS, a tropical-looking plant, 1Q ft. 

‘h, covered with bright red fruit age 

2 x OHOICE GA 4 SEE) ox 106. 

age. pa: ‘onover’ » 

rrot (Zong Oran, 2), Ore 88 Curled), Cucumber 

Green neler " Lettace (Snecta), usk Melon 


nna atermelon ( Mt. Sweet), 
(Long tue Radish (Se Grit), Bpinach Round 
eared) nomato (dome, Turnip ( White. itch). 


SEL T FLOWER SEEDS, 10c. per 
trated. Over 100 pages. Address Plow ROU, Prtant canta 
um, rigold, uu Znnia. 


179-183 East Main St. 


TCE ICE 

Choice Varieties, New and 

ROOT GRAFTS : Old, from Bearin ‘Trees. 

R. J. BLACK, Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 
OR SALE, STANDARD PEAR ange stock, 2 to 
6 year ; 2 to 8 feet, $10 to $25 per 100; 8 to feet, $18 per 
100; and other stock. Catalogue Free. 

HARVEY CURTIS, OwzGo NURSERY, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
| Send for Sample Copy of 


New Frnits Free, Sregwa Beste grog 


200-206 Randolph St I willsend the above Superb Collection of Seeds 
(25 packages, price $3. 25) and the PracticalFarm 
Journal, a neat eight-page publication, devot 
to farming, ., for one year, 
~ mapend, for onl 
prom 
by Registered 







































1882. | 





SEEDS SEEDS “SEEDS” ie 


AM. ER ICAN AGRICULTURIS: 


NOW READY OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 


OF SEEDS, 


INCLUDING 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, FLOWER, AND TREE SEEDS. 


MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 








J. I M. THORBURN & CoO., 15 John St., New York. 


Northern grown, Nines *, Plants, 
e 


at Grow = "8 prices. scriptive 
Caiatog ue. o fre 
Nit SIYERS, Seed Grower, 
Box JOH Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


il CROP OMON SEED, 


AND 
MARKET GARDENER’S SEEDS. 
Grown from the purest Stock possible, expressly for the 
Retail Market Garden Trade. We offer as follows for orders 
received during the month of January, 1882, cash with order. 
If by mail 16c. per pound extra. 
Wethersfield Large Red Onion Seed per tb. $3.50 





ed 
: [ate Nourbpor ort Red Globe ‘ ‘ 00 
Yellow rGlobe a _ ers . “ 4-00 
e ope ‘ * ss 
ite Strasbourg or Du ‘6 ‘6 3°50 


White Portugal or Silver Sitin 66 00 
My Seed is all grown directly under my own supervision, 
in Wethersfield, and from finest selected stocks, These 
Prices good for only 30 days. My Complete Catalogue of 
Seeds for 1882 will be sent free to all applicants. 
R. D. HAWLEY, 
Seedsman, 492 & 498 Main St.. HARTFORD, Conn. 








Thirty-six varieties of Cabbage 3 26 of Corns 28 of 
Cucumber; 41 of Melo&; 330f Peas: 28 of Beans; 17 
of Squash: 230f Beet, and 40 of Tomato, with other 
varieties in proportion, a large portion of all which were 
grown on my five seed farms, will be foundin my Veg« 
etable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1882, 
Sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last season 
need not write for it. All seed sold from my establishment 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 far 
that should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order 
gratis, The original introducer of Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehend Early Corn, the 
Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, Phin- 
ney’s Melon, and a score of other new vegetables. I in- 
vite the patronage of the public. NEW VEGETABLES 
A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


MATTHEWS?’ spit 


DRILL 
The Standard of America. : 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen Sat 4 
and Market Gardeners every: 4 
Where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular, Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


PEARCE'S IMPROVED 


Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower, 





















‘ta They do the work of 5 

men, and do BETTER 
Work than can be done 
by any other means 
whatever. Sow ail kinds 
=of cleaned seeds. Price 
Sold in all large 


GOODELL COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Antrim, N, H., 


DR Branching Sorghum, a most 
DROUGHT PR PROOF? valuable forage plant, high- 
tahed, Seed by. mall, ot Ber: ary. aiken, 6.0. 

y en, 
THE SOILING PLANT i is Branching Sorghum, 

grows ery when drill corn burns up. Three cu 
per season, Val mane ne green or dry. Seed 50 cts. pert * oy 
mall, SATTERTHWAIT, Alken, 8 








| 





Ct 


Gir G), 14 for $2, 
postpaid. *Greenhouse 
and Bedding Planta, 
Hardy gg een 
Seeds, etc., by z, mail 


Oataloguetree. J.T. PHILLIPS. West Grove,Chester Co. 








FOR ANY ONE OF _THE 
aa Collections of R 


others CHEA , and man: 
and the CHotlo- D 
EST collection of 
aid, and safe arriva 
anteed, ACatal eof a out O pages ¥ 
28th Year, 18 Greenhouses, H 
The STORRS & HARRISON CO. eo Painesville t Lake Co. Ohio 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


Ssplenaid Vvarigeies, our rol 


A for $33 Hoon 
$10; 100 10 r $i3. 


Treatise * ne et 70 vibe ath eae Bs ba 


oc? Lag 8.98: Co., Pa. 


ROSE = 


Forenly 31 o .S ES 12 


parpations, a 
















of the above collection: 5.00. All distinet 
sorts, Strong niall prepala yeur c —r labeled, sent 
wafely by m 1, prepaid paid, $0 an 

of 


of fear aa Save ¢ Plantae and Seeds, 
INNISFALLEN GREEN 


ROSES and GERAN moo 


"38 Assorted, by Express 












7 * by Mail 
20 Greenhouse and Bedain lanis (Samples) “ 1.10 
28 free. TYRA ing Plais Gap attoon, Ill. 





For 20 cts. one packet 
CHOICE. FLOWER SEEDS, °c 
nas. Berrington Ye ao Co., N: 


GRAPE VINES. 


All Leadin; vaneties in me lenge su Warranted 
true “a name. PF Also, ths co ae lebrated 


EW WHITE G 


PRENTISS 


Send fond oom for be Fxsce an and Descriptive List. Also 
Frui 2 & 


"7 Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, WN. Y. 












30 1-c. Stamps, 10 3-c. Stamps, or 3 Silver Dimes, 


- Pays for my Illustrated Fence Treat- 
ise, worth $5.00 to any farmer. Tells how 
to make Self-Sup How ting Fence, 
not patented. Tells How to Start a Lo- 
cust Plantation, and will 
enable you to save 2% cts. 
on each rod of fence built. 








» One Doz 
: — Paper Handgerete ‘Prem. B, 
ndall's Horse Book pages, illus- 
trated; "Prem. C, The Sucker's Visit to wWamenth Cave; 
"PD, Flower Seeds, one pkg. each of Pansy, Double 

Pink, “Blotched Petunia, and Verbena. Prem. E, one pkg. 
each Sugar Trough Gourd, Prize Head ‘Lettuce Early Acme 
Tomato, and Early Winningstadt t Cal e. The Flowers 
are the choicest; Gourds hold from three to ten gallons 


each. Avaress S, 
WALDO F. BROWN, Box %5, Oxford, Ohio. 














« 


advise all Subscribers 


to read advertisement of the 


| Acme Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
on page 85, this number. 


E. A. Reeves 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


SEED STORE, 


68 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 1882, 
fully illustrated, sent free to all applicants. 







000 custom - 
Ladies and 






50,000 Pkts, Vg och oveit. ; 
New sorts. ine — ibey never 
Alot in all fail. Al =e alle a Seed 
orders free tion, 1. 


of costly engravings. 
scribed de 


Cheap as dirt bs 
POheaD as dirt or the ounce, poun 


age Se. My and, 
~¥ 4 besutifal Li's oe ide and Catalogue is 
dollars. H, SHUMW. 


Rumson Nurseries. 


New descriptive oad instructive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental eS, etc., how 
ready. Will be sent Tree to all applicants, and to 
those “who have been purchasers within the last 
three years, 

Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees. 


B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 








NRIVALLED 


LTFIC. 


AMERICAN SRA Ful PANTS] 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


" IN ee en ake 


Al 





oe E K D S i Tower, aud Field Gaxden. 
; ~ b re the’ est, find ars soldat the 
0 pages, ma’ 
owent mates, 2 about récn 1 Gide, Address - 
COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, Iowa. 









To every farmer sending 
we will send The Clover Leaf, an 8-page, 
farmers’ paper, full of valuable information on the 
culture and harvesting of CLOVER for SEED, 
Say, when you write, where you saw this notice. 
Address Birdsell Mtg. Co., South Bend, Ind. 


— SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND, 


Twenty-five r 
cent — Sugar 








every yea 3 
better better quality. from 
A 

a Sear. TRAP SPOUTS, 
x2 mn a 
oo s is the verdict of wor 0000 Maple Sugar 
i = £ Me thins infect working with the 

r 

= if utmost satisfaction i gu guaranteed. On! 

= ‘ y a = is —— to convince one of not pelt 
superiority over all o eve’ ugar Maker, 
not, having tested them, “will but at oa ae _fugat 

Le 7 the Eureka, the coming 

the following season Sill be. — reault. 


it aoe is Tide: agent in your town, get a good seapeness 
Hardware or other dealer, to order a supply at once, and not 
delay it until the season for tapp’ = upon you. Pa | 
have them two months ine ——— a day too la I 
will send you Sam les id on on “receipt gt ten 
Cents. Desc ript ve ives ars seut » Ad 
atonce (CC. C. POST, atentee, sa ington, Vt. 
Buy the Eurekas only, and escape all iufringe 
ments upon my patents, and the penalties of the sw. 


for ithi 
Diary Free tice shivest 
wares Ob AR of, two, FeaeCont 1e. Phiis, 











AMERICAN AGRIC ULT URISTL. 





| FEBRUARY, 








ode address nt once, on postal for 


our Large 
the Farm or Garden. 
will save money. 


It 





BE ° 
129 and 131 South Front $8) 


examine it before orderin 
MAUL 


ustrated Catalogue of everything for 


costs oar but 
Do not ‘ALL to 


saeaaa bores 
elphia, Pa. 








treet, P! 















"ANN O UN CEMERE 
per. Do not fail to tryit; yo 
uperb, early, sugary flavor, 


let, 


comnetiee and a good shi 
HK-MELON—New 


h’s Earliest—Ten days earlier than any other variety, per packet_15 cts, Celery 


te ty golden yellow, per packet 10 cts. Lett 
packet l0cts. Lettuce, a 
per packet 10 cts. Sq —_ 

the squash family, per packet 10 cts, Tomato, Early 


matoes, a good shipper, per packct 10 cts. Bliss’? American 
4 : A. y ptian—Very sweet and ohne ech ad ree een 9 10 cts, 


exquisite Les a r pac ket 15 cts. Corn ew Eeyp 
New Fo ; ng Ca arrot, Extra Early—The earliest, 


der dhe aan 
send by mail, } prepaid, for $1. 
For 
Vegetable Seeds, as follows: Beet, 
Early Yellow o—_ ee Improv ed 
Brunswick, ham, Cucurm: 
oon Tailby’s Hybrid, anny the Henson, 
-Melon, the "Hackensack, Rad 
Woods" early frame, To amanse, Viok’s Crite- 
al. A ready bought, our seed Offer to in _—_ — =? 
t alrea ought our seeds a toaive emati 
*IGHT CHOI F FLOWER 


SEEDS oer onl yh i. camadane Antirrhinum, 
Balsam, Candytutt, Berea tinusestte Meanie Geran- 





these seeds will grow and are of the bes 
zpeoat ror e, 80 Pages, of 

NTS, SMALL FRUIT EEDS. 

tains large lists of the finest os Foes Roses, G 

raniums, Fuchsias, Carnations and hundreds of ee 

Choice Plants that we send Prepaki by Mail at od 

per dozen. It hasalso large lists of the choicest 
Piable aud Flewer Seeds. 


$100.00 in 4 Cash Prizes 
given to the persons orgtiog us the four largest clubs fo 


our Plants and Seeds. is io. to i club 
tates and premiums aman G to ho orde er 





It ts among the earliest, is among the heaviest 


uce, 
tter—A variety that is fit for table use longer than any other 
rid—One of the richest flavored, finest grained and sweetest of all 


fine flavor, per packet 10 cts. The above 12 packets, costing at Catalogue rates $1.50, 50, we will 
or seven of the above assortments for $5.00, 


Eight Choice Varieties of INTew 






ium, Petunia, Phlox Drummondii ane _ Allof 
qualit : 
for our bandeomety Illustrated 


2 WE OFFER $60.00 IN GASH PRIZES 


for 1882 for the three lar; 
of The Boss Water } 
bines all the good qualities, The flesh is of a deep scar- 


est melons grown from our seed 
elon. This new melon com- 


rich in sugar, and is always chrystaline and melting, 
the most 
u willn ng regretit. ’Per packet 25 cts., 5 P’k’ts for $1. 

, oneof he best, per packet 15 cts. Cabbage, Lan- 
New Golden 
hite—A fine oe ipater sort, per 



















new Paper 


Hybrid—One of ‘the handsomest and best new To- 
Wonder Pea—Extra early, no bushing, 





per packet 10 cts. Cucumber, Kk—Ten- 










MUSK-MELON, SUPERB 









It yo a 


For 1882. 


_CO’s Seed Catalogue. Address 
P. O. Box 376, N. Y. City. 





In order to introduce our seeds wm new + tye and 
that all ~ | test their great aye we will send 
free, by all, on receipt of $1.00 ut cost ~") growing and 

pering, and amounting at Gatsiogue Prices to $2.15), our 

Introdu containing every- 
ecessary for a family Gavten. Large size packets of 


thin; 
the faitowing choice eng ee New Cuban Water- 
kmelon, American Wonder Pea, 


EP.ROE'S 


Illustrated 


CATALOGUE 


For a ot 


Livingston's Perfection Tomato (new), Golden Wax Beans, is now ready—sent free to all applicants. = song stock | 
= wip Be ay ae ae Sve Bw Ee of Straw erry Plante—100 kinds—Currant, Gooseberry, | 
poe ik aes Cauaiee et ee oe Tevon Uokbane, ron Blackberr Raspberry Plants. The largest and best 
 omage Long Orange Carrot, Stowell’s man Sugar | stock of the celebrated 

Improved Early White Spine Cucumber, Phila. Butter | WE AWBERRY, 
| rd ellow Danvers Onion, Champion rle 


Parsley, Sugar Parsnip, Cashaw Pumpkin, Extra Early 
Scarlet Turnip Radish, Golden Globe Summer Radish, 
Guebe Tornty Savoy Spinach, Hubbard Squash, New Bed Top c 


Our Flower Collection, comprising 1@ Packets of the . 
Choicest Flower Seeds, sent postpaid on receipt of 25 


lass G news in great abundance. All the reason- 
ble rates Pith ib very liberal offers. Address, 
. Cornwalil-on Hudson, N. Y. 





cents, 5 ae i £1.00. Postage Stamps accepted 23 
eash. Our Seeds are w; » genuine, and 
reliable, and we fone certain of making 6 @ permanent cus- 
tomer of every purchaser of one of these boxes. 

Our Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen,* 
1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gpsee. Origin, Vermt. 





Ni arly as Hartford. Size 
VERG $ am t golor of Catawba. 
ee 
until “April. 1B esinto 
ee aoe ampion 
pale I ommnen 
t ~ mega A k 
Address F. eR Y, 














ANCHESTER Ng 


or. 


STRAWBERRY. 


\|_ Catarocus or rts Benny—rees. Sou- 
kegan and Cuthbert Raspberries. 
Spaciartizs, 13 New Grapes, Hy hrid 
ears, &c. Lovett's Small Fruits 
are thebest. The Catalogue, richly illus- 
en a lates) telle how to get and 
me @ MOST BEAUTIFUL and Uss- 

mal! Fruit Catalogue ever har 


J.T. Lovert” Little Silver, N. J 


























Canandaigu gua N 5 & 
for Illustrated reular, 
Price of Trees, &c. 








Cc 


a 


bate be ready in Februa: 


collection of Fine Foliag 
at low prices ; 


John Saul’s Catalogue of New, 


Rare and Beautiful Plants 
for 1882. 


with a colored plate. 
fifal Aone t.. ew Draczenas, 
largonl 3, &c., with a rich 

e conn other Plants, well grown and 
my customers, to others 10cts., or 


ry It is_full 
in really meg and — New 


rotons, Roses, N 


Free toa 
Plain copy free 
Catalogues of Hoses Seeds, Fruit trees, Orchids, &c., free. 
JOHN 8A 


UL, Washington, D. C. 





world, and 
ea aaetine teat quent tow ot 
ner north seeds are + 
ear! will be.” 
ee northe rn Reed F ec pees oman tl The 
qa Bitver Gorn, North Star Golden Dent Gorn, ry, St Paul 
Tomaio, Minnéaots nesota Amber 8 Cane, 
x 8, Beets, 
oa, eb. Sixth Annual Catalogue now tow ready Free 
T. M. nar ponent St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Seed G » Jobber, and Importer 











Strong Byes Plants, 
Clove-scenied, iebaied, sent ony ty 
b “a ope oe of White 

liow, Scarlet arte tok etc. 


for. 1 
Zena’ Choice Se 


4 8 ior 
singe” P TBEROSE 


Tocit all me | ihe pomp aaaiae 
bulbs, with full directions for blocking 
same price, CHAS. ©. STARR, Avc nc 


‘ALOGUE FREE, 

y Be tL 

This o the most hardy, 
of all Tuberoses. 


wilt moll f 
oO 
~ =, Cc aster es earl 


| 


now yc te to be the best in the country. cons, | 











} 


| 











Send stamp for R. H. ALLEN & i 





containing a great variety 
good llints and Suggestions which we throw 
type and condensed Jorm, 


of Items, éneluiing + many 


Jor want of sey a 
In justice to the majority of our sub. 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel. 
dom repeated, as those who desire ine 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of the ** American Agrie 
culturist, containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the “ Basket opr 
elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Clubs can at any time be ineveased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
cra small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after. 
wards send 5names more and $4, making 10 enbscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 





The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti. 
cles and engravings that appear in the Amerécun Agri- 
culturist are reproduced in a German Edition. It is 
the chief and best German Journal of its kind issued 
in this country. Our friends can do good service by 
calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they cap have the paper in their 
own language. Those who employ Germans will find 
that Edition a most useful and acceptable present. 

Round Copies of this Volume (40) are 
now ready. They are neatly bound in our uniform 
style, cloth, with gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If 
sent by mail $2.30. We can usually supply. at the same 
rate, any of the 24 previous volumes, or from volume 16 
to 40 inclusive. Any fen or more volumes, in one Jot, 
will be eupplied at the office for $1.75 each; or ve for- 
warded by mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Europe, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Reguiations the price of the American <Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
al] others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can he readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates (postage included), sce page 90, aud 
reckon the shilling sterling at 24 cents. 





Pages Worth Studying.—As always, upon the 
approach of spring work, there is an increased number 
of announcements from dealers in Seeds, Plants, Imple- 
ments, Fertilizera, etc., and in this year of renewed ace 
tivity in all departments,the crowd is greater than ever. To 
avoid any trenching upon our reading columns, eight 
extra pages have been added to accommodate our friends, 
and still a large number of late comers are necessarily 
left out.—These advertising pages are of great value to 
our readers as a source of information, and worth study- 
ing carefully to learn what is offered, old and new, and by 
whom. It is equivalent to going to a great Fair, wheres 
multitude of reliable men exhibit what they have to sup- 
ply. Reading what others say in a business way, and how 
they say it, will usually give one new thoughts and sng- 
gestions useful in his own calling. We have excluded 
many advertisements because not approved, or because 
from men not known to be, or not believed to be, every 
way trustworthy....@@"When corresponding with any 
of our advertisers, or sending for catalogues, etc., it is 
well to state that you are a reader of thés Journal. They 
will know what we expect, and what you expect of them 
as to prompt and fair treatment. 





Wooden Stable Forks.—Word comes to us 
of the loss bya butcher of a valuable horse. Theanimal 
was wounded in a hind foot through the carelessness 
of a boy in the use of a steel fork. Nothwithstanding 
that the horse was carefully nursed. it died in about two 
weeks, and the butcher thinks that we should turn his 


misfortune to good account by suggesting to others F 


that had the stable-fork been a wooden one, his boy 
could not have wounded the horse. 
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Is there any doubt that it will be useffal for 
every family, and every person, everywhere, to get 
the information presented in the pages of this 


Journal daring a year—in type and engravings? 


Intelligent, experienced, practical men, who 
know, and know well, what they talk and write 
about, are constantly engaged in investigating, 
collecting, sifting and condensing the best useful 


hiuts and suggestions to fill the columns. 


Besides the Editors, many prominent men, worthy 
Instructors in Leading Institutions, and others fore- 
nost in pushing forward improvements in the in- 
dustries of our country; send their best thoughts 
to these pages. Many thousands of dollars are ex- 
pended on engravings which speak more plainly 
than words can do. 
The reading matter and engravings in this Jour- 
nal during a single year, would fill half a dozen 


Books costing an average of $1.50 each. 


Is it possible for any one, whatever his occupa- 
tion, to read a yearly volume without getting many 
thoughts, each one of which will in the end be 


very valuable, directly or indfrectly ? 


For Jllustration: An eminent Physician, the rules 
of whose profession forbid his allowing his name 
to be used, stated recently that ‘‘the articles on 
‘Burns,’ and on ‘Colds,’ in the December number, 
and the one on ‘Keeping Warm,’ in the January 
number, were alone worth the cost of many volumes, 


to ninety-nine out of every hundred people.” 


And another worthy, intelligent, successful Phy- 
sician, on returning the proof of the article on 
“Catarrh and Bronchitis,” given in this number, 
added a P.S., saying: ‘‘ In the present popular error 
on this subject, fostered by advertisers in part, and 
judging from observation in my wide field of 
practice among families, this article, if read, will 
be worth the cost of ten years’ subscription to at 
least half the families in the United States.” 


To all contemplating settling or investing at the 
West, or sending friends there, the information 
in this number will be of great value as a general 
guide—worth mere than the cost of many sub- 


scriptions. It can be found nowhere else so com- 
plete, and required much time to gather it, and ex- 


But the preceding are only five articles out of 
the hundreds that appear during a year. 


II. 


In the light of the above, will it not be a pleasure 
to our present Readers, if not evena pleasant duty 
—a good work—to make some effort to influence 
friends and neighbors to become readers? A few 


words will often accomplish the end, 


Some will cay, ‘‘ we have all the reading we can 
use now.”’ But will any other reading supply the 
kind of information given in these pages? Is it 
not needed by all ? 


Others will answer, ‘‘ We can’t afford it’’—Can 
they afford to be without it? How many are there 
who cannot save from other expenses at the rate of 
2 or 3 cents a week for such a purpose ? 


Again: Aside from the directly applicable in- 
formation in these pages, will not the great ma- 
jority of people be saved from imposition, from 
worse than wasteful expenditure and investments, 
far more than the cost of this journal, by the sug- 
gestions continually offered in the Humbug Col- 


unins ? a a 


The publishers believe they are engaged 
in a good work in supplying the ‘* American 
Agriculturist,” and urging people to take it. 
But, while believing this, they cannot go to 
individuals and present its worth and claims. 
They therefore invite such of their Readers as 
agree with them in this, and whose words will 
be more effective, to do what they can in pro- 
moting the desired end, viz., the circulation of 
good, sound, trustworthy, useful information. 
(a This comparatively leisurely month of 
February is a favorable time for such effort. 


One Suggestion Here: What better present 
for a Son, relative, or friend than to send this 
journal for a year? Many generous and public- | 
spirited men have, for years past, sent $5, $10, $20, 
$50, and even $100 for as many copies to be mailed 
to persons whose addresses they have furnished, 
believing that they were thus doing a good and 


useful, semi-missionary work. 


BUT, 


While presenting above some general reasons for 
active effort on the part of our readers, the Pub- 
lishers present also some special reasons in the way 
of a pecuniary PROFIT—amounting really 
to Large Pay for Little Work. 


As partially explained before, certain manufac- 
turers and dealers in good articles value the Am- 
erican Agricullurist and a place in its Premium List 


of so many of their articles as the Publishers may 
desire to give as Premiums to subscribers (confining 
such offers to this purpose). "These Premium 
Articles are just as valuable to all 
who want them as so much money. 


By means of these offers, and the use of advertis- 








ing receipts, without increasing the subscription 
price or diminishing the value of, or expense put 
upon the reading pages, the Publishers are able 
to make Proposals of 


Great Advantage to Our Readers. 


For example, the magnificent Family Bible is 
sold everywhere by subscription at $12, and worth 
it, aud is most desirable. This we presemt to any 
one sending only 13 subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, at the regular single rate of $1.50 a 
year. Almost any one, young or old, can hunt up 
thirteen persons who would be greatly benefited 
by taking this paper, and would do so, if shown its 
real yalue to them. In this case the One who 
gathers the names will receive free of cost, 
this great household, Life Treasure. So of many 
other things, such for example as the 


Great Dictionary, Type Writer, 


Sewing Machines, Best Lamps, 
Rubber Garments, Good Pumps, 
Genuine Geld and Tea Sets, 


Table Cutlery, 
Wire Mattrasses, 


Silver Articles, 
Al Plated Ware, 


Very excellent Watches, 
The Splendid Compound Microscope, 
Many Farm and Garden Implements, 


and a Hundred other Things, 
All Very Desirable, 


Useful, and Generally Wanted, 


Every Reader of this 


Can, This Mouth, easily get one or 
more of the above, without cost, and at 
the same time do most valuable service to 
every one he induces to become a reader. 
N. 16.—There are Premiums offered for obtain- 


ing as few as One (new), Two, or Three Sub- 


scribers, and upward. 


A fall Descriptive List of the Pre- 
miam Articles (32 Illustrated Pages) 
will be sent, post-paid, to every Read- 
er not having it, and to any friends 
designated, on application by Postal 








pense for the extra pages added to give it room. 


so highly that they make special extraordinary offers 





Card or otherwise, giving P, 0, Address, 
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BUIST’S PRIZE MEDAL 


Garden Seeds 


ure always warranted, being exclusively of our own 
growth. Best tor the Gardener! est for the 
Merchant! BECAUSE RELIABLE 

They never = to produce the finest vegetables, and are 
planted in all parts of the world. The constant improve- 
ment and care in their growth, extending over a period of 
more than half a century, have brought Buist’s Seeds to a 
state of perfection and reliability second to none. 


BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for {882 


(192 pages of omit information), mailed for 8c. stump. 
Wholesale Price Current for Merchar.ts on eremosemn. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower. Philadelphia, Pa. 














~ aimost EVERYTHING 


For the GARDEN aud FRUIT FARM. 
DUTCHESS NURSERIES & SEED ESTABLISHMENT. 
Founded 1863. Send for catalogue with Novelties ir Seeds 
and Fruits. W. L. FERRIS, Jr., Po’Keepsie, N. Y. 
id A a E Conk, are aialogue of RRIES 
OE Set ree catalogue 0: 

Currants, T N 

Grapes, and MAN CHESTE Strawberry on 
by = — cam, tng eed 
as Crescen rfect forms, avor, firmas 
Wilson. Bea ti fut colored A N Doikte, showing one 
foot of row in full iting meee sent sree, also Cul 


—— 
seek before Doolittie, ts yet black, and SOUHEGAN 
twice as productiive. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


75,000 Cherry and La Versailles Currants, 1 and 2 


years, fine. 

‘ 10,000 Champion Quince,1 to years. A large lot of 

Stumf, Tetopsky, Peewakee, Smith’s Cedar and other Ap- 

ples. 80 @ la and splendid lot of Crab Apple Trees. 
20,000 Peach Trees, 2to$ feet. This stock is all fine, 

and will be sold at reasonable rates. ‘ Address, 

STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 


BIDWELL, MANCHESTER, 


and other leading varieties of Strawberry Plants. Cata- 
logues free. JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 





Brothers, South Giestonbury, BIG 
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BLOOMINGTON (PHENIX) NURSERY. 
ACRES. Established 1852. 13 Greenhouses. We 
haye for sale this season a very large and fine 


acasines Apple Seedlings, 1 and 2 
e an ears. 
Plum a "4 year. 4 


Che so 1 year. 
We also put up root grafts of apple, 1, plum, and che: 
in very large ¢ wantitics Prices‘on seplication. ‘Address,, 


SIL LE, Agent, Bloomington, Illinois. 
FREE TO ALL. 


OF new Illustrated and De- 
scriptive Plant and Seed Cata- 
1, containing Descriptions and 
ices of best varieties of Plants, 
Seeds, Roses, Bulbs, Roots and 
Trees, will be mailed free to all ap- 
plicants. Goods guaranteed first 
av. Wholesale and retail. 
shi by mail and ex- 
ress to all parts of the country. 
hint G a: we 








Address NANZ & NEUNER, 
Louisville, Ky. 








Send for list of over 150 varieties of green- 
house plants. Your selection at five cents 
each. tive price list free. 
JOSEPH E. BONSALL, Salem, Ohio. 
And PRICE LIST of 


SMALL FRUITS. IFREE 


R. JOHNSTON, 
Shortsville, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


5 Cents 


FRUIT | 
NOTES| 








SEEDS. SEEDS. 
VANDERBILT BROS., 
23 Fulton Street, New York. 

Catalogue of Garden, Flower and Field Seeds 
for 1882. Mailed free upon application. 


SEEDS 


SEP NORTHERN GROWNGE 


Seeds sent by mail to any Post-Office in the United States, 


duty paid. 
My illustrated Catalogue for 1882 mailed free to 

all intending purchasers. 

wm. 


RENNIE, Seedsman, Toronto, Canada. 








Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, Car, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U. 8. and Canada _ with the 

eatest success. It has won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best Hay andGrain 
Unloader made. Every farm. 
er should send fora circular 
now. E. V. R. GABDNEE & Co., Johnson's, Orange Co,, N. Y. 





FORK READY TO 
ADJUST IN HAY 











I CHALLFNGE THE WORLD TO 
produce as cheap and rapid a method 
of pending ney as is combined in the 
| LITTLE GLA HAY HOOK AND 
CARRIE Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and testimonials, of which the 
following are a — :—"* Long- 
moat, Col., Dec. 7%, 1881. J. R. Per- 
kins, Dear Sir—The Hay Hook you 
sent us is all you claimed it to be. 
We have unloaded a large load in two 
minutes.— Yours, CULVER & Ma- 

ony.”.... Somerset, Pa., Dec. 6, 
1881. The Little Giant Hay Hook and 
Division of Rack are all a man needs 
to handle Hay, Straw, or Corn Fod- 
and I am well pleased. The‘ 


1 000 S 
q WILu.”....“Gibson City, Ill., Nov. 
2, peat. I have found the ig! Hook all you represented it 
to be, and the Carrier and Hook work well.—Joun Pixr- 
PONT.”.... The Little Giant Hay Hook will do all you re- 

























of hay in two minutes.—G. W. PARSHALL, Cooperstown, N. 
Y., Dec. 8, 1881." J. R. PERKINS, Corey, Cass Co., Mich. 


GOOD MEN WANTED 2s; 


to 81 r day, selling our new braided Si 

lmeuld White ire Clothes Line, warranted to 
last alifetime. Pleasesat sight. Sells readily at almost 
every house. ts continually repo: 


Counties reserved. Interesting Catalogue 
‘Address GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philsdclonis 





everywhere 
capable of 








TEBUCKEYE JUNIOR 
‘S=QL AwN Mo V4 


MANUFACTURED BY S— 
gre 
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‘S_NOTOMATIC 
pos PLANTER / / 


| ems 


PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOE 





> 


> 


All the ground a person can walk over ip a day. 
THE EASIEST TO HANDLE AND THE FASTEST HAND 
PLANTER IN USE. 


Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Inducements on Samonles this season. Send for circular. 
WALLACE FISK, South Byron, Yy 


Genesee Co., N. Y. 
Vanderbilt Brothers, No. 23 Fulton &t., Agts for N. Y. City. 
Hawlia Johnson, Providence, R.L, Agent for New England. 








STEEL WIRE FENCE. 


Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Being a 





strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs, poul- 
try,as well as the most vicious stock,without danger to either 
fence or stock. It is just the fence for farmers, gardeners, 
stock-raisers, and railro ; very desirable for lawns, parks 
or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it will 
last a lifetime. It is superior to_boards in every reapect, 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for it a fair trial, 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The Se ic’ 
gates, made of wrought irup pipe and steel wire, defy all 
competition in neatness, lichtness, strength. and durability. 
We also make the BEST and CHEAPEST ALL 
IRON Automatic or Self-opening Gate. Ask hardware 
dealers, or for price list and particulars address 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
E. & 0, WARD, ston’ mencnants. 


(ESTABLISHED 1845.) Send for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full inatructions for shinning 


BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 











TY S So Washington ot Na 
©* thet, Irving National Bank, New York City. 











NEW (7 ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FRU a” SHRUBS, ROSES. 18892. 


Besides the largest and most complete general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, ete, 
in the U.S., we offer many Choice Novelties: 
New Abridged Catalogue mailed free. to all who 
apply. Address ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y, 
ee ae a 











— 


OVER 


1500 


Distinct 
Varieties 


All Strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by maj), 
Largest assortment. Low prices. In business for ¢ 
years. Guarantee satisfaction. Stock comprises all desira 

varieties. Only mature plants sent. Our new IMustrated 
Hand-Book, sent free, contains the name and description 
of each plant, with instructions for successfal cultivation, 









Do not purchase plants elsewhere before sending for our new 


= of SPLEN ; 
HAND BOOK free by mals AOU vanictige 


Hoores,Bro.& THomas, West 


NURSERY CATALOGUE 


Descriptive of our immense stock of FRUIT and ORNA. 





ready for 0 letribution. ost Com 
sortment. WILLIAM H. MOONS? 2 


Morrisville, Bucks €o., Pa, 


10 ROSES for $1. 15 GLADIOLII, for $1, 
25 VERBENAS for $1, 


Send for illustrated catalogue of Greenhouse, Bedding and 
Hardy Plantsand Seeds. Address E. 8. MILLER, 
Wading River, N.Y. 











* ss ST-JOSEPH, MICH. 
o SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE 


HONEST SEEDS 
CHOICE PLANT 
SELECT BULBS meivrss. 


Send for our 11th annual instructive Catzlogue (Free), and 
see our remarkably low rices. 
D. R. WOODS, New Brighton, Penn’a, 


125 ACRES 
IN 


Large and Small 

Fruits. 
All the good new sorts; 
all the BEST OLD SORTS. ff 


G. Plants, Trees, 
Yines. BottomPrices. 








Flower or rogetable, 3 
packets for $1.00. 

Fine assorted plants for 
bedding, 15 for $1.00. ’ 














t 


commend, and more too. It will take off aton of any kind ; 








Catalogues Free. 


J. 8. COLLINS. 
Moorestown, N. J. 





PpRAcs TR EES,—Sixty M of the best orchard varie- 
ties at low price, New Brunswick (rereeriee N. J. 
EDWIN ALLEN. 





REDUCED. 
The American Dairyman, 


AND 
American Agriculturist, 
Both one year for $2.00. 


The only dairy paper in the country, and the beat agricul 
tural paper, cheaper than ever before. 

To every new subscriber to THE AMERICAN DAIRYMAN 
sending us Two Dollars, we will send THE DaIRYMAN and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. The regular sub- 
scription price of both papers is $3 per year, and this offer 
is the most liberal ever made. Specimen copies of THR 
DarRyMAN free. Address, 

J. E. CLARK, Publisher 


5 and 7 Murray St., New York. 





Cr R rts. ” 
op Reports. - 
PER CENT of our Exports are 
Agricultural Interests. The CROP 
9 REPORTS of the Farmers’ REVIEW 
are the work of 1.000 reliable Corre- 
spondents. Its MARKET REPORTS are 
only $1.50 a year. ral terms to Canvassers. 
Address FARMERS’ REVIEW, Chicago, II. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
OF 
RURAL & SPORTSMAN'S BOOKS 
i] 
deners. Housekeepers, Florists, Fruit Growers, Architects, 
Artisans, and for Sportsmen. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers of all Rural Books, and Books for 


FARM PRODUCTS. ONE 
the most complete published by any Weekly paper. 
Mailed post-free. Send 6 cents for our Large, Superb Illus 
Sportsmen. 


can afford to be indifferent to our Vast 
Send for a Sample ~ r, and see. SUBSCRIPTION 
Libe’ 
trated Catalogue of Books for Farmers, Stock Ralsers, Gar- 
9751 Broadway, New York. (Opposite Astor Place). 
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We advise all Subscribers 


to read advertisement of the 


Acme Pulverizing Harrow, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
on page 85, this number. 


Ross Giant & Little Giant Cutters, 





Fit ensicace aid Lange Stock Raisers. 
Of Immense Size, Weight, Strength, and gone’ Guaran- 


teed to give satisfaction. and to be superior toall. Send for 
Circularsto E. W. ROSS & co., Fulton, N, Y. 


BALDWIN'’S Ensilage Ontter. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Only three Feed Gears. 
Thoroughly tested during the 
— of 1879 and 1880 and proved 
grand success. Fitted with 
Patent Safety Balance Wheel. See 
June No.American Agriculturist. 
Send for circular containing full 
descri tion b, prices and testimoni- 
als. VT & CO., Mfrs., 
New tg Conn., U.S. A. 











GET THE BEST FARM 


LL, 


CASTSTEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE. 
LESS POWER and 
DO MORE WORK. 

Send for OVER & 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MrFrs. OF THE UNION HorsE-POWER AND THRESHERS, 


Farm Grist Mills 


And Corn Shellers. 
OVER 25000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you haveseen our terms 
; and Illustrated Circular. Address 

LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

















Patented, July, 1879. 
——{ Tas ———_ 


Deere Cultivator 


THE BEST OULTIVATOR MADE. 


eS 








TRADE MARK 











MOLINE. TLMe 


Its a Ay Every Market where intro- 
ed bears out this claim. 


A Pe can plow two acres more corn day 
‘With it, than with the ordinary Cultivator. Pando 
the work much better and easier than with any 


other. 
Its merits understood, you can not afford to b 
any other of the many Spring Cultivators, wae 
the success of this C uktivator ave brought out in 
past year or two. 
Send for Diary, FREE. 
DEERE & CO., MOLINE, ILL. 











BONE & SHELL 
MILLS. 






FOR HAND a E ER. (F. Witson’s Par.) 
Pri 8 from ip 0 $40. — 
Pe Laie pay their = in Py da ma ‘ou keep but 
you want one of these lo 
in every State of the Union, a — 
ril 20, 1 
Mr. Frank Wilson: The Mill is van OS aR My a 
deed, it more than meets my expectations, as I find I’can 


grind shells in it myself which I thought I might not be abl 

todo. My << who have tried it AE pronounce it it “s len- 

did.”—Respectfully. ORE, 
Frank Wilson: 


e Mill bate sold me A all the 
peepee for which it was in < and fills all my expecta- 
ions. I use it mostly to make bone meal for fert izing 
purposes.—Yours etc., E.H. WUERPEL, ley Tones. 
Nantucket, Mass., 6, 188 

Frank Wilson, Sir:—I have recelyed the M 
corn. 
satistac 


APE ril 
corn and cob, bones and oyster shells, an around 
tory on all. Yours respectfull 
GEORGE F. FOLGER. Keeper | jankat: a ht Howse. 
From the Farm Journal of Philade Iphia. Dee 
“The bones about the place can all be uillized’ ite me 
OTe brane and Testimonials Ln ong on li. 
cation. Address, WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. U0, 
paces tn Ra! tw wre I Si Ral 
HEEBNER’S LEVEL TREAD HORSE 
POWER WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 





roved outs Giant Thresh- 
ng Machin 

“ Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and bone Saw Machine, etc., 
Send for Catalogue. Heebner & Son 

Lansdale, “Mont. Co., Pa. 


TAYLOR 1, 2, AND 4-HORSE POWER, 


Runs Feed Mills, Feed 
Cutters, Shellers, Ele- 
vators, Churns, Saws, 
Pumps, etc. Overhead, 
out of dirt and snow. 
Simplest, cheapest, 
best. Dealers in Ma- 
chines of all kinds. 
Send for circulars to 
cave. HORSE 
POWER COMPANY, 
28 South Canal St., Curcago, 


Heebner's Im 



















First Premium everywhere. 


gmtte’k or c¢ 
WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 


Rust’s Eagle Reliable 


Well Dri | sus ve AUGER. 


The best Tools rill. 'R ust for Circulars. 
oO. RUST, St. Joseph, Mo., U. 8, Ae 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, & 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 
THE Best MILLIN 
THE WORLD. Itsep- 
arates Oats, Cockle 
and all foul stuff 
— Wheat. Is also 
erfect cleaner of 








pro Vv 
other mills is that it 
two shoes. Itis 
especially adapted 
for warehouse use. 
Sor Descriptive 
Circular and Price- 
Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. 
Aamress, © pueE 
MARS BBs, 
cine, W 


— will send Our Sanny — on triai to 

w subscribers, 3 months for only 10 cts. 
My silver. An 8-page, 40-c 40-col r for 
the agg» and Farm. Tells all about Texas, 






STATIONAR ve PORTABLEALL SIZES. 


BLYMYER ” GANUEACTUING 6 co. 
mes ey Boilers, Circular 


Mannfoctny | g Steam ~ 
lachinery, etc. 


Saw Mills, Sugar 


Hege’s Improved Circular Saw om 
Send for hoes ee 
CIRCULARS, 










curaey & Durability 


Unexcelled for Ac- 
“Y10 A Saor 


z 


chamuaie Salem fron Works, 


NOVELTY nu 


rr 


FAY MAN. 
air aR \w Aa Hy 
remain stati while saw trave with 
a oS of saw. “This m ee a Sees 
the grain, saving 25 25 per cent.in POWER. Its 
venience and portability save 50 per cent. in 
on, Send 7 Ay > ive circ Agents 
veryw ere. A dress 
The EM. BIRDSALL CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


THE MASSILLON PONY MILL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 


Gupplies a long felt want. 100 Sold In 
Ninety Days. 

Every owner i. a Farm Engine located in moderately 
timbered ¢ountry can find prottase employment the 
year round by purchasing ose of these 

Every owner of a bered lot t is interested in havin; 
one of these Mills in his ne’ neighbernesd. No more haul- 
ing logs ¢o tomill. All the waste 
r Circulars and Pri Price Lists, and oRéress of 


a & CO., Massillon, 0. 
SAW MILL L FOR. it PEOPLE. 














f 
AGE NTSe Sr a 


THE P. T. T CO., $98 7th Ave., XN. ¥. 


W. S. BLUNT’S 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS 


These Pumps have an increased 
stroke, grea’ 
_ and ame, 
hey oan be placed in any 5 
zn tion, as the Working Head 
rotates. 
The upper Nozzle offers a 
straight water way through the 
mp, saving much _ friction 
hen ‘filling a tank. Hose can 
be used at either Nozzle, if de- 
sired. A full assortment of 
these Pumps constantly on hand, 
for the house, and for out-door 
wells of the greatest depth. For 
ower and re — these 
mps cannot be s > 
Complete outfits ‘furnished to 
order, and advice given on all 
questions relat’ to Water 
upply. Send for ulars. 
ww. S. BLUNT, 
94 Beckman 8t., N. Y. 
San FRANCISCO, San. | D nham. Carrigan & Ce. 
. Agency tor Pacific Coas 





Ne w England Agency. 
Ww. 8. BLUNT, 94 Beekman St.. New. York. 





Cc E N TSk 7 AM bam Ltrs Wonleeca exas, 
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SWEET 
POTATO 


© ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and Others, In- 
terested in Suburban, Country, or Sea Side Cottages. 

I have prepared for issue three separate and complete sets 
of Plans. The Drawings are Architectural, made to 


Marietta, Ohio. 





Scale, an so as to be easily understood. They are 
special selections from among the many designs made by 
me in the regular course of business during the past year, 
and are Modern in arrangement and style, suited to 
the present demands. No. 1 is for a Cosey Cottage, cost- 
. No. 2, a Picturesque Dwellin coming, q 
No. 8, an El t Residence, onstng %,000. I will mail 
either set singly to any address for $1. Or the three sets 
in one pac! to any address, $2. 
S. B. REED, Architect, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Publishers of Newspapers desiring these ms, will re- 
ceive the three sets in return for a copy of their regular issue 
containing the above advertisement. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


Just published. Queen Anne and Colonial Styles. Forty- 
four Plans, Elevations, and Interiors, 8x12 inches each. 
' A BOOK FOR ALL. 


Post-paid on receipt of price, $3.50. Agents wanted. 
A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N. Y. 








WwW ANTED-—A thoroughly efficient, competent, active 
married man (Scotchman,Englishman, German, orAm- 
erican) of sober habits, to take charge of a fruit farm of 
about thirty acres, with greenhouse, situated within 1 hour 
of N. ¥. City. Apply to J.H. B., Box 8,040 N. Y. Post Office. 


For Seed or Plants. Write for circulars. | 
W. W. RATHB 


Peruvian Guano 


DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

THE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS TO THE TRADE 
PERUVIAN GUANO IMPORTED DIRECT FROM THE 
DEPOSITS, of the usual standard and quality. 

For particulars and prices apply to 

J. M. HURTADO, 
63 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Successor TO HOBSON, HURTADO & CO.) 


FERTILIZERS. 


Feed Your Land and it will Feed You. 


Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 
After twenty years’ practical test, have proved to be the 
best and cheapest in use, 


Adapted to all Crops and Soils. 
SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS. 


Send for circular. 
J.B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water Street, N. Y. 











CORTLAND WAGON CO. 





Manufacturers of 


PLATFORM SPRING WAGONS, 


End Spring, Side Spring and Side Bar 
OPEN & TOP BUGGIES, 
Phaetons, Road Wagons, 
Etc., Etc. 


Having recently enlarged ourWorks, we are 

repared to and will furnish a better wagon 

or the money than any other concern in the 
United States. All our work is fully war- 
ranted. No shoddy or poor work is allowed 
to leave our shops. Catalogues furnished on 
application. Agents wanted everywhere. 


CORTLAND WAGON C0., Cortland, N.Y. 
BRANCH HOUSE: 

263 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, Ill. 

Mention this paper when you write. 













“i | 
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THE FAVORITE CHAIR 
Pence appepns iva ts ted fon 


al . 
Maher & Grosh, 
Cutlers, Toledo, Ohio, 
Bend knife like cut post- 
i to any address for 


tii 


» SE 


Blades hand-forged 
om razor steel] and war- 
ranted—a knife for farm- 
ers, mechanics, and hunt- 
ers. Extra strong,2-blade 
farmers’ knife,75c 
Medium, 2-blade, 
50c. 1-blade, 25c. 
Extra 
e, 
Butcher knife, 
6-inch, hand-forg- 
ed blade, by mail, 
50c. 40-page list 
sent free. 


strong 1- 








nothing could 
celebrated Combination Chair, 


‘The left cut represents but one of five articles combined 


Lounge 


, Vis: 

Parlor, int, Reclining or Invalid's Chair, Child's Crib, 

It is simple and durable in construction, while its elegance 
and is unrivaled, : 

We manufacture Invalid's Chairs on wheels, and Physician's 











changes of position. 





Satisfaction assured 


CAChairs. [Send ete Tllus. Catalogue, 


Address: STEVE 
No, 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mention this : 
S’ ADJUSTABLE CHAE COD 








~ Tresspass. 


FARMERS AND SPORTSMEN.—The interest of farmers and 
decent sportamen are identical. It is for the benefit of both 
that lawless ruffians, armed with impudence and shot-guns, 
should be surpressed. Scores of shooters, who in the cities 
and towns where they live are law-abiding because of their 
fear of the police, go out every season, and between seasons, 
trespassing on the farmers’ lands, breaking down his fences, 
peppering his live stock with shot, shooting his pigeons and 
poultry, and conducting themselves generally ina manner 
that ought to land them in the State prison. This pestilen- 
tial horde is yearly increasing. The respectable portion of 
society may well ask if there is any remedy for this evil, 
and what that remedy is?—From the Forest anp STREAM, 
No.8, 1881." 

The editors of the Forrest anp STREaM, (39 Park Row, 
N. Y. City), invite the views of landowners on this topic. 


The Shepherd’s Manual. 


A Practical Treatise on the Sheep. 
Designed Especially for American Shepherds, 
By HENRY STEWART. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The first edition of this Manual has been so well received, 
and the letters acknowledging indebtedness for assistance 
derived from it have been so many and so emphatic, that 
the author has the best of reasons for presenting this new 
and enlarged edition to the public. It is intended to be so 
plain that a farmer, or a farmer's son, who has never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock suc- 
cessfully, and to be so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather some suggestions fromit. Theauthor 
feels, with enlarged experience since the first publication of 
the volume, that he can still more confidently than before 
encourage the young shepherd to accept this Manual as a 
guide and a counsellor. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 








ESSEX PIGS A Specialty, 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in Jun 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices. . , str 
Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 per doz. 
and B. B. R.G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching (imported), @ 

$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed,’ 


C. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa, 








PLOWINC. 


The Greatest Advance in Fifty Years, 

The Ground plowed ; all sods, stubble, and 

weeds buried; the soil thoroughly pul- 

verized, aerated, and left a fine seed-bed, 

without harrowing, rolling, or tramping; 
ALL AT 


One Operation, 
ADDRESS FOR CIRCULARS, 


Sackett Plow and Pulverizer Co., 
9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





S»° HAY RAKES 
ee Gye, 


BRADLEY & COMPANY. 


|  YRAGUSE N. Y 








‘ = 


WIARD’S PATENT 1880 and 1881 


NEW 

SERIES CHILLED PLOWS. 

BOTH RIGHT AND LEFT HAND. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE WIARD PLOW 60. 


ALL the Latest and Most Valuable oe 
THE BEST for general Jresposes in sod and stubble. 


THE and stony ground. 

PH BESR (iets ana oT oro 
ustment for 2 or 3 horses 
POSITIVEL THE LIGHTES IN DRAFT! 

UR MALLEABLE [RON BEAM is the strong- 

est and most durable in the world. 

OUR WOOD BEAM has same Adjustments and ad- 
8. 

JOINTERS, WHEELS and HANDLES 
are all ustable. 

OUR MOLDBOARDS excel all others for fineness 
and uniformity. ° 

OUR PLOWS are warranted to any reasonable ex- 


ng to buy a new PLow, be sure to give the 
We want Agents in localities where we have 
ARD PLOW CO., Batavia, N. Y. 


van 


ent. 
If you are go! 

‘VWAIARD 8 trial. 

none. WI 





Sportsman’s Companion. 


Gives outlines ofnear. 












ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers of all Works on Field Sports. 
Broadway, New York. 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


tstuods 


WIBT eq 


‘S0781G PoeUQ ey} Jo 


It CUTS over the ENTIRE 
ed Aue Ut 10 


SURFACE of the GROUND 
and leaves NO RIDGES. 
-er Aue 0} 'TVIUL NO jeg 


VI 





The * ACME’ subjects the soil to the action of a Crusher and Leveler, and at the same time to the Cutting, Lifting, 
Turning process of double rows of STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give immense cutting 
power. ‘The entire absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially adapted to inverted 


sod, hard clay, and where other Harrows utterly fail, and it also works perfectly on light soil. 


The following extracts from testimonials are fair samples of the hundreds published in our pamphlet, and the fact that 
these testimonials come from forty-two different States and Territories serves to show the wide spread popularity of the “Acme.” 


“Thave delayed reporting on the success of the ‘ Acme’ Harrow, because I wished to satisfy myself about its operation in all kinds of work. I used it (the‘ Acme’) last spring in 
preparing some land for planting cotton, after the land had been broken up into four feet beds. The land was low white crawfish, heavily set in BeRMupa and Cocoa GRass. It had 
defied all my efforts for three years to put it in a condition to get a stand of cotton. This year I ran the ‘ Acme’ Harrow over it twice, and it was left almost in as good a condition as a 
garden, and the stand of cotton was perfect. I also tried on Corton Beps, which had been thrown up very high early in the season, for the purpose of drainage. I found it cut the 
‘beds down to the proper level and pulverized them thoroughly. I have used it in Benmupa Lanp in preparing for planting grain, and find that it puts the land in a better condition than 
I have been able to get from the use of any other implement.” “* We have had no Winter freezes, and, to use a common expression, the soil, from continued and heavy rains, had ‘ run 
together,’ with surface hard and crusted. I ran the ‘Acme’ over it twice, and sowed clover in as well prepared seed bed as I ever saw in a garden.”———"I_ never saw a better 
tool. [used it very severely on a five-acre piece of old pasture and fall of small stone at that.’?———‘ Having used two ‘Acme’ harrows in the preparation of over three 
hundred acres of rice land, I can say that they have given me more satisfaction than any other harrow I have ever used. I was enabled this season to do away with the chopping alto- 
gether, thus saving from $2 to $5.50 per acre, and to cover the whole crop on both new and old land with a brush drawn by one mule at a cost of fifteen cents to the acre.” “To 
cover grain with I never saw anything better.” “‘ We have been plowing Corn on Green Sward that was harrowed by the ‘Acme,’ which had done its work so well and left 
‘the land so light that one furrow with the plow was found sufficient between the rows.” “T used the ‘ Acme,’ backsetting a piece of tough Prairie Sod, which I was going to 
let lay this summer to rot. The sods were smoothed down, leaving a good seed bed.” “ Used itin black bottom ground, that very | few plows will scour in, but the Coulters kept 
lean and bright.” “¥or tobacco ground there is no implement better.’——“ It is the best implement to cultivate orange groves and fruit orchards that has been 
introduced here in California.” “It pulverizes corn stubble thoroughly without previous plowing, making an excellent seed bed for oats.”———“ It is the best tool to 
cut up thistles and weeds on land that has been plowed some time that I have ever seen.” “It will cover sowed corn and peas perfectly, where & common harrow will 
not cover half of them.” 


IT IS HIGHLY COMMENDED BY EDITORS OF THIS PAPER. 
AGENTS WANTED. (See Article on page 57, February Number, 1881.) Pamphlet mailed free. 


NASH & BROTHER, Sole Manufacturers, 
HARRISBURG, PA., and 22 College Place, NEW YORK CITY. 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical 

and asily managed. Guaranteed 

to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
lete, including poverner, Pump, 
c., a. the low price of 


3 Heyse-Power.. e 0 
aS 
t on Cars “ ansingadt 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 


Sprinanatd, Ohio, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 



































ee ae 


FEED MILL j 


All Iron but the Hopper. 








-CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
GREAT WESTERN Syogg 


Cheap, Effective, & Durable. 


' , RIAL CATALOGUES FR y = 
—_— pon, ant 5 4 Shof Pinky Revolvers, gon B8eines, Nets, 2 


Rifles, 
Capacity from 6 to 30 bush- Fishing Tackle, Razors, &c. sent C. O. D. for examination. a 


our, according to Muskets, Caps, Was, Shells, Primers, Cartri 
size, Send for Catalogue Ammunition and Gun Materials of eS kind, 
A” and prices. —— Materials, Fishin Teakie, eta, 


U. §, WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO, GREAT WESTEEN GUN WORKS, Pittsburg. Pa. 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 
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We are now ready to offer to Dairymen and to the Trade, 
a HAND BUTTER- WORKER, or, on the principle 
of direct and powerful —* of rolling, grind- 
ing, or sli upon the butter. 

e claim that it is the only Butter-Worker which will 
certainly, quickly, and easil), take out al’ the buttermilk, 
and which does not and cannot injure the grain of the but- 
ter. It works in the salt as easily and as well. 


THE GENUINE CHURN 





BLANCH ARD THE BEST 


Five sizes for Fac- 
tory use. All our goods are of nay stock and the best 





Five sizes made for Family Dairies. 


workmanship. They are strong, simple, efficient, convenient 
and durable. They continue to be 
THE STANDARD CHURNS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Inquire of the nearest Dealer in such goods for a “ BLAN- 
CHARD BUTTER - WORKER,” or a genuine ‘“ BLANCHARD 
CHURN,” and if he has none on hand, send postal for Prices 
and Descriptive Circulars to 
THE INVENTORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp. N. H. 





MARSHALL'S H. KING, 
oy “ys @}, 111 Coamprrs 
4 GOLD MED- < STREET, 
ALS AWARD: y New York 


i 


THAN A . 
Bows and Blades all of one piece, and not liable to break. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, at four dollars per pair. 


ED. : City. 
THESE SHEARS RETAIN A SHARP EDGE LONGER 
NY OTHER MAKE 


We advise all Subscribers 
to read advertisement of the 


Acme Pulverizing Harrow, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
on page 85, this number. 





old; can be taught to drive cattle easily ; quick to 


Fest SA LE-—a valuable Shepherd Dog abcut two years 
learn. Address L. 8S. Farnam, Bethel, Conn. 





ROBBINS IMPROVED 


TLE TIE. 


(Patented May 3ist, 1881.) 
Important to Farmers. 
Something New for 


STOCK MEN, 


The most practical Cattle- 
| Tie now in use. 
m& @«=©Prices and Terms furnished 
on Application. 
H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


(UE 







1 
i 


i. | 





APPARATUS & SUPPLIES 


Cheese and Butter Factories, 
Creameries and Dairies, 
Laas’ Patent Upright Gang Press, 
Carter’s LIQUID RENNET EXTRACT, 


Excelsior Boiler and Engine Gang Churn. 
WIGHTMAN’s COOLING Var, etc., etc. Send for circular. 
JOHN 8S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 








BUTTER WORKER! 
SIMPLE, COMPACT, & STRONC. 
Also HAND WORKERS, CREAMERIES, BUT- 
TER PRINTERS, Shipping Boxes, etc. Send {or 
Circular. A. H. REID, 26 35. Sixteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CELEBRATED 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880, 
Nothing but Glass in 
Contact with the Milk, 


Safety Shipping Boxes. 
Quarts, Pints, 4 Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive circular on ap- 
plication. 

Warren Glass Works (Co., 
FACTORY. 
Cumberland, Md. 
44 College Place, 
New York. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 

















The Globe Washboard) union cnur 
UNION CHURN. 
Is Still the Best. oz 
a cool m2 
ro) oo) H 
wo _ 
= 1 =e o 
= | “lop 
a \ r=) 
n> | & So 
- 2isa 
P= =f et 
nae 
= Sint 
° = = 3 
al 
3 laa 
— 
| It i 
Ee = 44 eb oe to be 
- e risk in bu 
2 Send for C 
ok i @ details of either or both these 
—_= articles to the 





UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


24 pages. Information about TEXAS 
Price 50 


y sal bad AM Xter " 





This new and beautiful Gourd, lately introduced from 
Japan, so nearly resembles hens cage as almost to decéive 
the naked eye. Hard and durable shell, will not freeze or 
crack in winter, and is much better than glass or porcelain 
for nest eggs. e Japanese Nest Egg Gourd is one 
of the most beautiful and rapid climbers, very desirable for 
covering screens, arbors, etc., as it will soon form a mass of 
green foliage, thickly dotted with beautiful white epee. Sent 
by mail, 25 cents per p’k’t, accompanied with our illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of new Garden, Flower and Field 
Seeds. Every p’k’t of seed is stamped with the year in 
which it was grown. Catologues free on ggg oe by postal 
address. SAMUEL WILson, Mechanicsville, Bucks i. Pa. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879). Cuts Washers of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wagons, 
mowing machines, and small machinery, 
from ¥ to5 inches in diameter. The best 
and cheapest Washer Cutter made. Sent 
by mail, prepaid to any address, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Liberal discount to Agents. 


WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
Cleveland, O. 


Novelty Incubator. 

I offer this as the simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 3 cts, 
per day for oil. Holds 100 Eggs. 

Price, $30.00, ready for ship- 
ment. Also Novelty, Hydro 


Mothers, ices, 30 x 
$12.50. Circulars giving full par- 
ca 


ticulars on appl on. 
A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to povltry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
£125 ryear. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 

aper devoted entirely to poult 

a existence, iad fie year. Bot 
papers ‘or $2.00. samp)3 copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 

cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 

















LL 
hor: Wan 


LITTLES CHEMICALFLUID 5 


he NewSheepDip 


NON-POISONOUS 


(Patented in U. 8. July 8, 1877.) 
Morris LITTLE & Son, Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers,. 
The cheapest and best Dip of the day; is fast superseding- 





all others. Mixes freely with cold water. O 
is enough for 100 of cold water for ordinary dipping. — 
Increased growth ana'improved quahts of ine Sot Se 
roved qua 
thee peye cost ot ine ie z 7 a 
rice per gallon, $1.80; 10 gallons and upw 
Send stamp for U.S. testimonials to Pm, 
T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
a My Agency, established April, 1879, 
No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md,. 





THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR, 


Prices lowered for 1882. Has turning trays, and B 2 
eee Meg ae — — i ean be used Age 
> re. Simplicity itself—no electricity, clock 
weights, pulleys, etc. Send 8c. stam for cirey ar. —_— 

A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


University ofthe State of New York. 
fy nerican inary 


SLeleGollege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY.. 
The regular course of lectures commences in October, 

each year. Circular and information can be had on ap 

plication to A. UTARD, M.D.V.8 





ses 


ean of the Faculty. 





‘FVHE PEOPLE HAVE PROCLAIMED 
THE CLYDESDALE 
THE KING OF DRAFT HORSES. 


NINETEEN 


IMPORTATIONS 
*aNV'TLOOS 
WOUd 
AVA FHL NO suaHLo 





RECEIVED DURING 1881. 


Pee 
POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD CO., PA. 


Largest d Fi it Collecti in the World of 
Clydesdale Stallions, the best of Draft 


est bree 

Horses. Also an importation ef the choicest Perchero 
Normans to be found. Breeders of Trotting- red 

Roadsters, and Importers and Breeders of Holstein an 
Cattle. € individual excellence and 
choicest pedigree our specialties, at same time 
avoiding animals whose constitutional vigor, ener= 
gies and stamina, have been impaired by high feede 
ng, and over-fattening. Catalogues tree. Corres-- 

pe solicited. Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





BURKE’S TEXAS ALMANAC for 1882, 


with New Map. 


Cts., post-paid. J. BURKE, Jr., Houston, Texas. 








THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps the Field. 
Special Premium ofa Silver 
Meda! at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled, 
Circulars free. 
C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
ExXos Finger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 

joints in the flesh, and produce 
soreness of the nose. 
The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 





CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL, 








Only Single Bing Ever Invented That 
Closes on the Outside of the Nose. 
rown's -Miptical Ri 
And Triple Groove Hog’and Pig Ringer. 
This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes a serious defect in all triangular 
and other rings which close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore. 
the above cuts. 











IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00, 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 lb. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co.. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | J. C. Long, Jr.. New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. O. H. Leach & Co., Boston, 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co. Pittsb’gh. | Greensfelder Bros., St.Louis 
McCarth Osborn, Denver, Colorado, 
Geo. G. Wickson, San Franefsco. 
CHAS. R. ALLEN & Co., Proprietors, Hartford, Ct. 
A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Reck fowls, also a separate book on WHrtE 
LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PouLrry DISEASES, an 
another entitled How. To FEED FOowLs.. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. Sropparp, Hartford, Ct. 








WN LEGHORNS A Specialty.—For large size, 
: Lia AeA markings and extraordinary laying qua eet 
strain of Brown Leghorn cannot be excelled. cee $2for 13. 
Birds, $6 per Trio. GEO. SCOTT, Springfield, N. J. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 
SHIRE, and POLAND CHINA PIGS, 


d for Sale by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Chester,, 
=F Co. Pa. Send stamp for Circular and Price List.. 
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HERCULES 
WIND ENGINE. 


“New Departure” in Wind Mo- 
tors — Turbine Wheel — Upright 
Shaft — Direct Action— Powerful 
Movement—Automatic Bell Gov- 
ernor--Kuns ina Zephyr—Effective 
ower for ordi- 


nary pemping or for dri heavy 
machiner: Erec' on Towers 
or built fo Cupolas. Ornamettal 


Agents wanted. Send for cata- 
logue. Address, 


HERCULES 
WIND ENGINE C0., 


17 Moore 8t., 
NEW YORE, 





THE PERKINS’ 


sWind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind lls warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL, 
VICTORIOUS AT 
Phila., 1876—Paris, (878 

; 25 Years in Use. 


GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
To any other Windmill Made. 


17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s and by 
the U. S. Government at Forts and 
Garrisons. 

83,500,000 worth now in Use. 


Send for Catalogue **A.’® 


U. 8, Wind Engine & Pump 0o,, 


Batavia, Ill. 


THE. CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


Itis perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 

; unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
} by milJwrights and mechanics to be superior 
[4 «= to. all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
1 have -investigated the Champion. All in- 

L \ i | formation regarding the miil free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, IW. 


THE OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 


We manufacture the Old _ Reliable, well 
known Solid Wheel Stover Wind Mili, and 
O. E. Winger’s Improved Double Feed 
Grinders which are operated by pumpin, 
wind mills, and by belt or sweep ; novel an 
perfect rapid grinding mills for nding 
all kinds of grain. Also a new design dou- 
ble coffee and spice mills, door springs, 
flour sifters, and light} cunning corn-shel- 
lers. Agents wanted. Send for catalogue. 

E. B WINGER, Successor to Stover 
gine Co., FREEPORT, ILL., U. 8. A. 


COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid Wrought Iron Boilers. 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
field, Ohio, at following prices: 

$ Horse POWER. ...0000..---++-0000s 





MALTADgY = 




















10 “ “ 

15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 
These Baainee fully guaranteed in every 
respect. Address COMMON SENSE ENGINE 
‘Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


ROBBINS FAMILY. WASHER 


is self-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other Jabor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any Railroad Express Office 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
Good Agents wanted, male and female. 

end for illustrated circular, testi- 

meonials, references, &c., to 
' BISSELL M’E'G CO., 
50 Barclay ft.. New York. N. ¥. 


E'S 
oD 























he MOST RELIABLE FOOD 
for infants & ‘fpyalide, 
Used everywhere. ot a med- 
icine, but a steam-cooked food, 
suited to the weakest stomach. 
Take no other. Sold by d: uggists. 
Woo -ricu & Co. on every label. 












Agents wanted. _¢%5 a Day made 
selling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES and FAMILY SCALE. 


Weighs up to25lbs. Sells at $1.50. 
Domestic SCALE CoO., Cincinuati, O. 


BAROMETERS Bermomters, Compasses, Ones 


Glasses, Spectacles, Microscopes, 
Opticians. Phiiadebopie, Bae eee bend tor Tiluee 
trated Priced Catalogs o™ (@ Send for Illuse 














We advise all Subscribers 


to read advertisement of the 


Acme Pulverizing Harrow, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
on page 8, this number. 








WEEKS SCALEWORKS: 
t= no ee os i: r 





Weeks’ Patent Combination Beam 
U. S. STANDARD SCALES, 


562 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Price of 3-ton, platform 7x14 ft., $55.00. 4-ton, 8x14 ft., $65.00, 
Other sizes proportionately low in price. Accuracy, Dura- 
BILITY AND ConVENIENCE GUARANTEED. Our Scale combines the 
r nts ofthe celeb d makers, that have been long tried 
and found to be correct in neiple. Our Combination Beam is 
universally acknowledged to be a radical improvementover any- 

thing that has been h ft fi d. Our it, Whit 
was at first infringed, has been litigated before the United States 
—_ io — claim . lished, and an inj jon granted 

gainst theinfringers. Judging from the re those 

Using our Scale, it stands to-day without an pan * es 


WEEKS & RAY, Manufacturers. 


Harrison's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND 
HORSE, or HAND POWER. ° 
Possessing great capacity and 
durability, Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat” 
alogue. Address 


ESTATE OF 
EDW. HARRISON, 


New Haven, Conn. 






















FAY’S 


Water-Proof Building Manilla. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 


This water-proof material, resembling fine leather, is used 
for roofs, outside walls of buildings, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made also into carpets and rugs. Samples and 
Catalogue free. W. H. FAY, Camden, N. J. 





na 
New Jersey Farms for Sale. 
Several farms in the counties of Bergen, Essex, Hunter- 
don, Middlesex, Monmouth, Morris, Sussex, Somerset, and 
Union, of from 12 to 300 acres each, and ranging in price 
from $1,500 to $25,000. For sale on easy terms. Apply to 
WILLIAM WHITE, 
144 Broadway, New York, 


Sportsmens’ Department. 





To meet the wishes and constant inquiries from our - 
readers in all parts of the country, we have a Depart- 
ment specially devoted to supplying whatever may be 
desired, in the way of good GUNS, et¢., of any and all 
kinds; Ammunition, Kquipments, Fishing 
Tackle, Stuffed Birds, etc., etc. Information. 
in regard to all these matters cheerfully given.. 


CUNS. 

English Double Barrel Muzzle-Loaders of all styles, 
lengths, and bores, from $11.00 to $25.00. . 

English and American Doyble Barrel Breech-Loaders, 
80 and 82 inches, 10 and 12 bore, from $20.00 upwards—of 
the best makers, such as Colt, Remington, Parker, Baker, 
Fox , Winchester, Forehand and Wadsworth, Scott, Webley, 
Purdy, Westley, Richards, Clabrough, Bonehill, etc. 

Single Barrel Breech-Loaders. — Remington, Forehand 
and Wadsworth, Richards, etc., from $14.00 upwards. 


RIFLES. 

Breech-Loading Rifles, repeating and single shot.—Win- 
chester, Remington, Sharpe, Ballard, Maynard, Marlin,. 
Wesson, Smith & Wesson, Stephens, ete. 

PISTOLS. 

Revolvers, all makes, styles, and calibers, from $1.25 for- 
22 cal. Nickle-plated 7-shot, and $2.50 for $2 cal. Nickle-plated 
5-shot, up to the most expensive Colts, Smith & Wesson,. 
Forehand & Wadsworth, Standard, Hood, etc. 

Ammunition of every description. 


FISHING TACKLE 

of every variety and description--by the best makers and 
at the lowest rates; 

Mounted Birds and Animals, in great variety. 

N.B.--Nothing is allowed to leave the establishment 
without being carefully examined and approved by compe- 
tent persons. 

All articles are bought at the lowest rates, and the best 
that the price will allow. 


GUN CATALOGUE FREE. 
Illustrated Sportsman’s Catalogue of Books, etc.,. 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of two 8-cent stamps. 


Address Sportsmens’ Department, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, New York, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 








ver 1,000 Cheap Farms in Maryland and the Vir- 
nias.” 09, for catalogue. J.L. HAs A & Bro., 48 St. 
Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 





UTCH. FRIESIAN.—Young Stock for sale from 
Imported Cattle. a hg = . 
R. BURCH, W. Schuyler, Herk. Co., N. Y. 


REMEDIES FOR 


HORSE DISEASES. 


Prepared by PROF. J. A. GOING, 


Veterinary Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 








Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 


Going's Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. é Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 


Going’s Cough Powder.— For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 

These remedies are each put up in tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. ey will be sent = mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address 


PROF. J. A. GOING, 
P. O. Box, 988, New York City. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Providence, R. I., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 No. Main 
G. C. Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover St. ; 
. R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa, M. Gallagher, 15 No. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa. Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.; Richmond, Va., S. 8. Cottrell & Co., 
Main St.; Charleston, S. C., Chapeau & Heffron; Lou- 
Ky., R. E. Miles, 52 W. Main t.; St. Louis. Mo., A. 
A. Mellier, 709 Washington Ave.; Cleveland, O., Dr. F.S. 
Slosson 223 Superior St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulle 
andJ.a“aylor; Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson 
Co., also S. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler ; Boise City, Idaho, W. H. a & Co.; 
San Francisco» Cal., Main & Winchester, 214 Battery St.; 
Pueblo, Col., A. B. & H. W. Jones; New Orleans, La., A. W. 





Jackson, 873 Magazine St. 
T AND BEST BUTTER COLOR. 
| Fae L. E. RANSOM, 84 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 








A GIFT TO YOU. 
35c, B50, 35e, 35c. 85e, 85e.| 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








FOR SALE, 
OR TO EXCHANGE AT A BARGAIN. 


Valuable Farm Lands, 


Situate in Colfax Co., Neb raska, ig miles west of 
Omaha, close to the Union Pacific Railroa 

These lands, free and clear, will be sold iti for cash, or 
oun: for first-class free and clear farm close to New 
York. Address, 

G. T. TIM PSON, Box M, Station D, New York City. 


Valuable Cooking Receipts. 


Professional Caterer, lately of Astor House, New York, and 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Now with Hon. 








C00000000 


RR ORG 


Profitable to Everybody 


INTERESTED IN 


Jno. H. Starin, at Glen Island. 
ait ow ag Book, ooutinies og hg oe all 4 — ——. se paw ee 
simplified and adapted to ihe wants at “families of Gar ens, ruits, Or'ses, alrying, 
Eiat serve’ tortake’ (he dishes at ratclacs Hotels and Flowers, Grains, Sheep, Swine, 
cate and a) D 

Price, Post-paid, in Cloth, 2. aaanie Paper, 35 cents. Orchards, Cotton, : Poultry b) B ees. 
House- “atv. W ’ Youth & 
Ba, Plans keepers, City, beets neeliaieiiaale | South & 

m BEST RURAL and FAMILY JOURNAL in the WORLD! 


OUTBUILDINGS. 


A most Valuable Work, full of Ideas, 
Hints, Suggestions, Plans, etc., 
by Practical Writers, for the 


Construction of all Outbuildings. 
Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the 


ECONOMIC ERECTION AND UES 
OF BARNS. 


Grain Barns. Corn Houses. 
Horse Barns. Smoke Houses. 
Cattle Barns. Ice Houses. 
Sheep Barns. Pig Pens. 
Granaries. 

THERE ARE LIKEWISE CHAPTERS UPON 
Bird Houses. Work Shops. 
Dog Houses. Barn Yards. 
Tool Sheds. Ventilators. 
Manure Sheds, Roofs and Roofing. 
Root Pits. Doors & Fastenings. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, si 50. 


THE 


American Agriculturist, 


so named 40 years ago, when started as a Rural Journal, but now enlarged to em- 
brace the whole range of human labor and care.... and Illustrated with about 


A Thousand Original Engravings 


and Sketches, of Labor-saving, Labor-helping Contrivances, to aid Out-door and In- 
door Work ; fine Engravings of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Implements, Houses, Out- 
buildings, with many pleasing, instructive Pictures for Young andOld.... Full of 


Most Usefal Information, 


Instructive, Practical, thoroughly Reliable. No ome can read a Volume wit)- 
out getting many Hints and Suggestions that will cach richly repay the small cost 








Many Humbugs Exposed. 
For 30 years the American Agriculturist has constantly investigated and ex- 
posed multitudes of Humbugs and Swindling Schemes, and thus saved its 
Readers Millions of Dollars. This will be vigorously followed up during 1882. 


DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS: 
Besides a strong Editorial force, and many contributions from all parts of ° 
the country, the following are among the Special Contributors : 


Professors in Agricultural Colleges. | yee Investigators and Writers. 
yoo Eng. 


res "t John Bpesom LL.D., Wis.U niverstiy. Z. 
THE SADDLE-HORSE. Pree oa RRL Se toms Agr Cait’ | Sgt CV Rtgs C28: Revomolagat 
« A Pisuterd’N. ¥. Veterinary Coll. “ Forbes, Curator, Il]. Museum. 
Prof. § H. Storer, Harvard Uni. Dt. |: wewast Sateen Mass. 
Slad on. Geo. Geddes, N. Y. 


A OOMPLETE GUIDE 
for Riding and Training. 


e, do. 
e %. C. Caldwell, Cornell _ x on 
« J.B. Roberts, 
« James Law Vet’ 





H 

L. B. Arnold Pres. Natio; 

Hon, X_ A. Willard, on Daityhan? Ae: 

M. Miles, M. f'* Hou iow Farm.” 
Cyrus Thomas, ill., U. 5- 


4" of “Hi 
Entomol. Com. 


a Wf Beak Mich. Agra cal | imothy Bunker, ksq..” Hookertown, Ct. 
lo 0 unker, Esq.,” Hookertown, 
_ reeset eptienaon e Cor _ Atwater, a. University. &e r ° ving ngs, Veterinary don atl nite, = 
is is a complete and reliable Guide Book for all who es essey, lowa e Agr. Coll. | 0 anta, Ga 
‘ c 8. A. Knapp, Iowa State Agr’l Coll. | M.C. Weld. Maen the Farm 
ray - so the i pe = horsemanship, # = = . Shelton, = State » Goll ° | Feter Henderson, re tomy for Profit.” 
and who wisk to teach their animals how to perform s wallow, Agr Dept. o. Un arsons, Jr., Flushin 
a * 2. Ing aoe ‘Perdue Uni’ ye R. W. Furnas, Ex- Governor, Nebraska. 
tee ee - saddle. 12mo., tinted paper. iM. MeBryde, Tenn. Uni. Agr Agr A Dp A FD. ‘Coburn, Sec y iteh Board of Agr. 
ice, post- 00. ownshen o Un’y Agr.Dpt| aig! ch., on Farm Law. 
» post-paid, $ “ W.H. Jordan, Pa. Aer Colleae. mi F.D. Curtis, on Swin e, etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, New York. 





Usefal Everywhere. 
Though issued for convenience in the Metropolitan City, which affords the best 


WR seni. 3: 





o00¢ 








A NEW EDITION OF 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S NOVELS. 


Uniformly Bound in One Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 
the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
these works is now issued, designed to meet an often 
expressed wish that they could be obtained in uniform 
style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- 
ly, in five volumes, as follows : 
HE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Finely 
illustrated, with twelve 4 “page engravings, and 
numerous other cuts. Price $1.25 


HE END OF THE WORLD. 
thirty-two illustrations. Price $1.5v. 


HE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS- 
VALLE. Finely Illustrated. Price $1.50. 

OxY. A TALE OF INDIANA LIFE. HAND- 

somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 

HE CIRCUIT RIDER. 

somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Price of the Set, Complete, £7.25. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

751 Broapway, NEW YORE. 


mechanical appliances, artists, etc., the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is adapted to 
the whole country, EAST, WEST, NORTH, SOUTH, and on account of 
its engravings, its general information, its humbug exposures, etc., it is very use- 
ful to every one, no matter where residing, or how many other journals are taken, 
and it is equally adapted to residents of City, Village, and Country..... It is the 


Cheapest Journal in the World, 


taking into account its large size, the Engravings, 
the great amount of useful information, etc., etc. 





TERMS: $1.50 a year; four copies, $5.00; 15 cts. a number. 
(One Specimen Copy sent post-paid for 10 cents). 


Premiums to Clubs. 


433 Valuable Premium Articles, also many Good Books, offered 
to those who gather and forward two, three, or more subscriptions. 
(= Illustrated Premium List sent post-paid to all desiring it. 


TRY THIS a year... it will PAY WELL. 


ORANGE JUDD C0., 751 eroaaway, New York. 
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Sug var Hand Book, 1882. 


luable Treatise on ane Canes 


2 2 aes “and their manu- 


Minnesota Earl 
Guess ing eyrap ‘and sugar. go compsioed 2 —— 
compass, and furnished free nts, it is the best 
rae YER MANU PacruRING co 
BLYMYER MANUEACT " 
f Steam Sugar Machinery, Steam Engines, 
Manufactiry Cane Mill, Cook Sugar Evaporator, etc. 





pRACTICAL LiFe 


lved. The individual poe on cone 
B ; ee eee ofresponsibility up to maturity,in ree 
tiaerto Education. Home, Society, Etiquette, 
Amus¢ emenss; Dt bee ters are to be Pol Winners, 
RE. at me abounds in strikin thoug ta rare information 
i intents cognate Wante colored plates--each 
ONE Paik ed reese 
bad Par raiealee io desor fy on, terms ress, 
J. 0. »P 


Scribner’s Lumber & L <0 


MILLION SOLD. st complete 
RARDY tind ever publist.ed. Gives measurement 
of all kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave an 
heading bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseller for it or sent post-paid for $5 cents. 


P. 0. Box 238, Roche ster, N. Y. 


anxious to make money, and 
A ~— alive for business, can secure 
grand chance by applying at 


once tc control of terrftory of Manning’s 


groox ENCYCLOPADIA 


his pre “This pre-eminent] mers gad practical work contains 
canon poateaits of. Maud 8S, and Irequois, and treats 
fully of Horses, Cattle, Pheer. Swine, Poultry, 
Bees, and Dogs. Nearly 1100 pages; over 400 illus- 
trations. Write for opinions of eminent veterinary sur- 
eons and gggre lh of thé money others are making. 


Terms | liberal. Addres 
HUB 











LIVE, 


BARD BROS, 4%83 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


John B. Gough4 


Thi nea by best book to.make money on ever offered to you. 
It is the fastest selhing book ever ‘published. For Pathos, Spicy 
Humor; end Thrilling Interest it is without a peer. Ministers 
say “ God ed it.” Everyone laughs an re over it, 





Choice Poetical Selections for Autograph Al- 
bums, neatly pounds 250 spicy Motto Verses, 
and § 35. Po ¥; popular fc ey * }s "12e, ont pala. 


MUSIC 


100 Popular Songs, words and musle, Pe 5 
Comic Songs, words and music, 30 cts be 208 
Songs, words and music, 30 cts.. 100 Old Favorite Songs 
words and music cts. 100 Opera songs, words @ 
music, 30 cts. 100 Home Gongs words and music, ry 
cts. .100 Irish Songs, words and music, 30 cts. 10 
Ethiopian Songs, words and music, 30 ¢ 100 Scotch 
Songs, words and music, 30 cts. Any la of the above 
lots for One Dollar. All of the above for Two Dollars. The 
above comprises nearly all of — most popular music ever 
published and is the best ‘~~ ever offered. Order at 
once. Postage Stamps taken ianoettes, Violins, Guitars, 
and Musical Instruments at low prices. 
World Mannf. Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


7() ELEGANT CARDS, fase eS cx 


regen cope comes pay Vase of Roses 
Tet yy spi gue in fancy’ ripe , etatd sane fi, 
im or 
wit $Lorder. CAXTON PRINT ord Ot. 


& Co. Northford C 
\ Finely printed in Fanc 
OUR ig 1 Ne ew Style Chrom> ards 728 
alike], 10c. 0} a Large pg ong Cards, |no 
2 alike),10c. wn Re “Large Sample Book, 40c. Fun 
Cards We. CLINTON BOS., Clintonville, Conn. 


— Chromo Cards, pame on, 10c. 10 
Packs and A e —— “ 
'AR CA CO., lintonville, Ct. 


pn I IE mite atl 
q Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 














name on 10c. 
CHAS. KAY, New Haven, Ct. 


New Imported Styles of Chromos 

5 ELEGANT Our Fruie Flowers t Bird Series, in 
Beautiful Colors, name in Fancy Script- athe 10c. a 

smmmmrSample Book 25c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


4 0 ALL CHROMO CARDS, New Imported styles, 
eo) VU name in faney § Seript T Ty pe, 10 cents. 
ON co., North Haven, Conn. 


yo UR Name in Handsome Script t Type 

on Beautiful Chromo Cards, ide , Latest 
__Styles. Seatiment, Friendship, § Serdll, r= moda 

mums MOtto Series, 13 packs mpt 

turns. Royal Card Co., P.O. Box 21, Northford,ct. Ct. 














New Chromos, name on 


70 CHOICE CHROMO CARs, or 50 Elegant 
Ic 
Crown Pr inting Co., Northford, Ct. 





Your name on '7@ nice Chromo Cards, or on 
Elegant New Styles, sure to please, for 10c. 
Agents’ Sample Book of all Styles, of Bevel 

Edge & Fancy Cards 5c. Star Printing Co., Nortkford, Ct. 


ses Reports. 


CENT of our wo are 


FARM PRODUCTS. | O ONE 
1 es mn aes , i neat fe our hE 
9 REPORTS of the , 4 


are the work of 1,000 reliable Corre- 
spondents, Its MARKET REPORTS are 
the most complete rablishes by any any Weekly paper. 


send er *Y. — Co} aa x. 3 fopecurss 
on ef vasser ’ 
Rddrecs FARMERS’ REVIEW, Ohicans cr 





Are You Going to New York? Then Stop at the 
TURKISH 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
This well-known L is cogzenient 


of access from all parts of the ci 
table is su ited Ww: th the best 
BATH 
HOTEL, 


re po 
TN ren ven ors, aaa the 


cheerful, home-iike fee feeling t that poe. 
It has just been refitted, and the =F ices: 
are moderate. Connected 
house are Turkish Baths, etc., etc. 
Send for circular. 
M. L. HOLBROOK, Proprietor, 


CHICKERING # 
*. PIANO, 


THE vicTOR in all great contests, and for 

THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
‘WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 


the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave.. N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 











Tens of AA are now waiting = it. Itisth 
book for Agents. in press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men oe women. Now 1s the oy te 5 im; Exc — 
te Terms cr ‘or Circulars 
Territory, 08 Spee LEON OW, Hatlord. Con 





Our New Journat is of interest to every Farmer, 
Market Gardener, Trucker, Nurseryman, Fruit Grower, 
Stock Raiser and Florist; and of benefit to their wives 
and children. 

E we cannot properly describe it in this 

limited space, we desire to send a 

copy free to all who read this advertisement. It will 

xplain its own merits better than we can, and you can 

udge for yourself, To get the sample number send your 

calen now to CHI ILD BROS, & CO 

Publishers of the FARM AND GARDEN, 
No. 275 S. Fourtu Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


Every Farmer and Miller 


Should have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, P Book of fa 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for pang Reg 

grain, produce, hay, cost of — interest, wages tables, 
wood measurer, ready py gon jowing tables, and more 
Miscellaneous matter and useful tables for farmers and 
others than any similar book ever published. Ask your 
bookseller for it. Sent gen aid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money ar 8 b 





FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 





@ FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with Dicasure wend ou a8 om le copy of our 

MONTHLY GS IN BEE CULTURE, 

with a descricitn eels of 4 yee im sarees in 

von Heae xtractors, Artificial Comb, 

tion H ey oxes, all books and Fae me and every- 

thing pertal ning to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 

ply send your address ry a : & postal card, written plainly, to 
ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





in every 
County 
Ww the AN States and Canadas 
to take the exclusive control of LLETT'S 
TAI thesale of the celebrated FOLLE] 
MP TIP pronounced the grea 
LAMP of this a A grt: le 
to ——— Oil Lam Saves trim- 
ming the wick. ositively pre- 
vents smoking or flickering. All 
smell from oil obviated, and doubles 
the light, fits any Lamp. Sells at 
sight. Agents can realize handsome and 
Steady incomes, A sample Tip supplied 
to Agents by mail for 15 cents, egies 
or stamps. Address imm y for cir- 
Te terms and territory, 


FOLLETT LAMP TIP CO., 
3 Park Row, New York City. 





name on 10c. Book of Samp] 
F. M. SHAW & co. Jersey City, N. J. 


ALAN A SL cL LT. RTE SCS RI eT 
5 ELEGANT Sigeaine {{HROMO CARDs, 
Q no two alike, with nam 
SNOW eS Co., Meriden, Coun. 


5 GOLD EDGE AND Ay CARDS, 





80 Gample Cards, All New, 4 name on, 10c. Agts. 
Outfit, Gc. WORKS , Birmingham, Conn. 

5 0 Cards, Feather & Hand Series, &c., in fancy case, 
10c. Samples 3c. Empire Card Co. , Birmingham, Ct. 


NEW CHROMOS, no two alike, with name, 
50 10c; 40 transparent, 
WISE & CO., Clintonville, Ct. 











RE AD?4! Chromos, ele ong 8 Boat: Good 
luck, &c. name on. am) le-book free 
with $1 order. E. H. Pardee, New His ota Ct. 


— we learn st 
To Young Mem Necing. send your name, with 
two 8c. stamps, to F. KEPPY, cn ridgeport, Soe 


16 » th- 
MMe, po gene rene ine” 5 pages, = » 


or 10 papers —_ peeds cents. 
SPALDING & McGILL, Ainsworth, Iowa. 


NEW or 50 BEA TIES no 2 alike Chromo 
70 Cards, be name | 
E. D. GILBERT, P. M. Higganum, Ct. 
TT NNN 
AO LARGE CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, 
1 9 ‘6A Violet from Mother’s Grave” & 49 0 
Ck 


with name, 10c.. oon DOSE: aid. 
aS Songs, words & Music, entire, A oo 

















'D & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
2c. "ATTEN 2 & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand 
Catalogue of works, with ——— alphabet and Illus- 


trations, for beginners, sent on application. Address, Benn 
Pitman, Cincinnati, O. 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
‘“ tab Seger knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
he operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
mH, a plication of the fine properties of well-selected 
0coa, , provided our breakfast tables ok a 
delicately flavored e which may save us many hea 
doctors’ bills, Itis bythe ae uge of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may 


adually built up until strong 
—_ yore tendency to ready to ae ~ — 
maladies are floa gous = attack w 
there is a weak po inte ny a ~¢ shaft by 








bri water or = "ile “Bold in in tins (only 3¢-lb and Ib) My eled 
ing wat & CO. ities Leth a London, Eng. 


New York ay Chicago: Smit & VANDERBEEK. 








PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers, mothers or 

Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
for! os of finger,toe. eve or ruptnre, varicose veine f 


y Biecese, | Thousands of pensioners 
soldiers entitied to INCREASE ind BOUNTY. 
| ry p Reocured ve Inventors. es 


ts presuredi ig! 
and eo irsaph Ry = rig pte at ee Send 


and Bounty 1 laws, Tainda ot Pen instruetions.. 


siske Ra eeeprslagoneee ee 


“FOREST AND STREAM.” 


The American Sportsman’s Journal. 


DEVOTED TO 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
FISH CULTURE, 
FISHING,. 








SHOOTING, 
THE DOG, 
THE RIFLE, 
And YACHTING.. 
Discusses Questions of Life Interest te every 
Farmer in America. 


Send for a Sample Copy. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 
New York City, N. Y. 








Every intelligent person knows that it pays every man,. 
young or old, to provide himself, or if he has a family, to 
provide them with good books. The Orange Judd Co. 
publish a large number of the best books on Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc.. etc. 
A condensed list of these will be sent to any one forwarding 
by postal card his address to the Publishers, and asking for 
Book List No, 2. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 
TEN POUNDS of our NEW CROP TEAS, Black, Green, or 
Mixed, sent by express, charges paid, on receipt of $6.00. 


A BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMO, Size 20x24, 
of our lamented President 


GARFIELD 


will be mailed with every $6 order. 

Now is your time to ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA at 
almost Half Price, and a perfect likeness in oil of our mar- 
tyred President, or GET UP CLUBS among your 
friends. On $20 orders we deduct 15 per cent off, pay all 
express charges, and enclose the chromo, one for every 
five pounds. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


(P. O. Box 289) 31 & 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments, for sale b 
McAFEE BROTHERS, $28 Montgomery 8t., San Francisco,Cal. 


Westward Ho! 


Southwestern Minnesota is the great blue grass 
region of the Northwest. Unexcelled for fertility, health, 
and beauty. Rolling Prairies. Spring Water Lakes. Nu- 
merous Railroads. Lands $5 to $7. Choice selections 
now offering. Write for Circular. 

J. H. DRAKE, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BEST Wied 


avo GRAZING LANDS ine rouro ox 
wwe Northern Pacific R. R. 


iw MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
(MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHY TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen.Lanno Act. : 
“MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Pau, Minn 











UNION PACIFIC RY. LANDS 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Fertile Soil, Long Summers, 
Short Winters. 


Special Inducements to Land Seekers. 


Those going West will find it to their advantage to send 
for information, which will be mailed free. 


Apply to LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
G2” Refer to this advertisement. ag 


CHEAP FARM 


AND NEAR TO MARKET! 


The State of Michigan has a good climate, a fertile soil, 
four thousand miles of railway and sixteen hundred miles 
of lake transportation, convenient markets, a settled so- 
ciety, established institutions, great and diversified in- 
dustries, a liberal free school system, low taxes and prac- 
tically no debt. It has also several millions of acres of un- 
occupied lands, suitable for almost every variety of hus- 
bandry, many of them subject to free settlement under 
United States or State Homestead laws, and all of them for 
sale at prices within the reach of men of small means. 

A PAMPHLET, issued wnder authority of the State, con- 
taining a map of Michigan, sketches of its Industries, Agri- 
cultural Productions, and Institutions, and descriptions of 
its Soil, Climate, Timber, the Situation of its Unoccupied 
Lands, etc., will be sent free of charge on application by 
letter addressed to the 

COMMISSIONER OP IMMIGRATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ 7r36ts from 30 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. 1882 Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 

ress C. KE, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


ANTED!! 500 THRIFTY FARMERS to 
settle in the rapidly a Dairy and Farming 
Districts of Northwestern Iowa. Improved and unim- 
proved Farms for sale or to rent, upon favorable terms, 
with privilege of purchasing. For information address, 
SAMPSON & FRENCH, Storm Lake, Buena Vista Co., Iowa. 


RRO TRE ET TOTNES 

Fr HUNDRED VIRGINIA FARMS AND 
MILLS for Sale or Exchange. Write for_free 

Catalogue. R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 


ARYLAND FARMS $7 to $25 peracre. Short 
winters, breezy summers, healthy climate. Cata- 
logues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 








OR SALE, and at about the Lowest Figures 
ever heard of; my entire Nursery Establishment. 
Assortment No. 1 and location one of the best at the West, 

Address ee L 5 
Park Nursery and City Gardens, Lawrence, Kansas. 





- LANDS IN 
& DA KOTA. 


= . 


S MS aod 4 
gua" mu Fm arm llet on, 


Q 


PER ACRE ON 


FOR SALEAT S2 
5 WFREIGHT 


EASY TERMS. FREE FAR 
fg naps se 
z FULL IRMATION./ 
CHAS. E£.SIMMONS. 
LAND COME C.& NW.RY CHICAGO, /LL. 








Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Jowa R. R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





8r. Louis, Mo. 


per 
WE Tdom 
4s. L'd Com. 











/ 4 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
|' s, Farms cheap. Catalogues free. 
he A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


1x oad Don’t locate before seeing our James 

River Settlement. Illus. catalogue free. 
ees J. |’. MANCHA, Claremont, Surry Co.,Va. 
| eee 








FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS,.—Send ad- 

. dress to H. N. BANCROFT & SON 
Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., U., and get the price and ful 
description of the cheapest good farms for sale in the State. 





A 600-ACRE FARM FOR SALE !—Most desira- 
ble for residence, stock, sheep, and grain. A great bar- 
gain. Hewlett’s, Hanover Co., Virginia. L. B. Anderson. 


300 IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALF in Mo. 
on W. H. SICKELS & SON, 234 wig eg N. Y.3_or, 
address H. 8. EVANS, 713 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ARTESIAN WELL, 
DRILLING & MIN- 
ERAL PROSPECT- 
& ING MACHINERY 


and how to use, is fally illustrated, explained and highly recom- 
mended in ‘ ” Nov, No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or steam 
power, Needed by farmers inevery county, Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells. 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents,’ 


ts, 
Pierce Well Excavator Co., 29 Bese Street, Now York, 0.3. 4. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. i 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 














e 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
ga" No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 71 Broapway, N. Y. 








We advise all Subscribers 


to read advertisement of the 


Acme Pulverizing Harrow 


Clod Crusher and Leveler, 
on page 88, this number. 


POWELL'S PLOW SULKY. 


e Best Plow Sulky in America, 
Works with any Plow. Remodelled and improved for 1892 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, . 
Delaware, Ohio. FENCE & MACHINE Co, 


THE KEYSTONE PORTABL 
STEAM DRILLER. “ 


For Drilling Artesian and ordinary Wat 

wells for minerals, Air-holes for shatte Spano ow wont 
etc. Send Stamp for illustrated circular fo R.M. DOWNIE a 
BRO., Patentees, Sole Owners and Builders, Allegheny, Pa, 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Paten 
Caveats, Trade Marks, Copyrights, ete., for ne 
United States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, etc. We have had thirty-five 
years’ experience, 

Patents obtained through usare noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid 
illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN 
& CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Hand book about Patents free. 


Carpenter Saws 


Or any other kind, you can file yourself with our N 
Machine so that it will cut Better than eee. ae 
teeth will all remain of equal size and shape. Sent free 
on Receipt of $2.50 to any part of the United States. 
Illustrated Circulars free, Address 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 
(Write for particulars; mention this publication.) 











An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions, 


From a single spool makes a seam stronger and more beau- 
tiful than by any combination of two threads. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
Ladies careful of Health and appreciat- 
ing the Best will have no other. 

Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broapway, N. Y. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Kates.) 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE. ] 
Three Subscribers one year. ........$4, or $1.33 each. 








Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ....... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year’........ +++: $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year... 0.6065 $8, or $1.14 each. 
Bight Subscribers one year.......++. $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 

2” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{2@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
paperssent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers ; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.3) if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for % cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each ; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.... -Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 








